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A New Thing in Chocolate! 


For Making Chocolate Dipped Bon-Bons at Home. 
A new product, nothing like it! The most delicious eating Chocolate—just as it comes from the 
package —and the only preparation of Chocolate suitable for coating home-made candies. 


A cake (¥% lb.) and a 16-page book containing receipts for making Chocolate dipped 
Bon-Bons at home, sent for 35 cents. Receipt Book alone sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. O, BOSTON, MASS, 
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SEYMOUR EATON, Librarian 
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FREDERIC W. SPEIRS, Ph.D., Educational Director 
R. THORNTON EATON, General Superintendent 


By the 
‘LIBRARIAN 


This is simply a ten-minute chat ad- 
dressed to members of the Library. I don’t 
care whether any one else reads it or not. 
The fact of the matter is, the interesting of 
new people is our simplest problem. We cer- 
tainly don’t need to advertise with this end in 
view. From week to week and from month 
to month since our first library was opened we 
have had more applications and nominations 
for new memberships than we could comfort- 
ably give service to. My wish is rather at this 
time to say a few things to the booklovers who 


are already on our membership roll. | figured 


WHAT DO YOU DO WITH YOUR WSED BOOKS ? 


Burn them; that is, in our own way. 


tion a reasonable dividend. Why should old books be circulated any more than old clothes or old shoes ? 











It is the only safe thing to do with a book that has earned the corpora- 

















out the expense and I find that I can talk 
through magazine and newspaper consider- 
ably cheaper than by mail—and a good deal 


easier. 


A word first about the past. A year ago 
we had one library—in Philadelphia. To-day 
we have libraries in forty-six American cities, 
extending from Portland, Me., to San Fran- 
cisco, and in three Canadian cities. We have 
lived up to our original prospectus. It hasn’t 
been easy always, I admit. When, for in- 
stance, the membership in New York and Bos- 
ton rolled up in such loads as to require a weekly 
delivery at almost every well-to-do home, 
the problem of service became a very difficult 
one. Our first order was for five delivery 
coaches ; before these were ready we ordered 
ten more; then twenty-five; and later fifty 
at a time. A coach such as we use cannot 
be made in a week. There were necessary 
delays. Then, too, there were the problems 


of trained employees, of horses, of stables, of 


IS THE IDEA 


All memberships are now travelling memberships. A Boston member may take his books to Providence and 
change them there ; these he may carry to Hartford, where he may make another exchange; the books he 
takes from Hartford he can have exchanged at his hotel in New York; and so on across the continent. There 
is no red tape and no expense. Our books are the only identification necessary. In a little while we shall have 
branch libraries in all first-class hotels in the large cities and in every first-class winter and summer resort hotel 
in the country. We are arranging to put branch libraries in all first-class clubs, and it is just possible that later we 


shall arrange for branch libraries on Pullman trains and on steamships. 





























delivery machinery, of office records, and of 





good books——all new problems. The book 
problem has not been a difthcult one and vet 
its immense volume may be gathered trom the 


fact that we placed one single order at one 
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Columbus( ) 


Memphis (_) 


This map shows the complete chain of library centres now in operation (excepting those on the 
Pacific coast). In connection with this map, look at the map on the next page, which gives the cities 
and towns where deliveries are made from one of these centres. Multiply this Providence map by 
fifty and you will have some idea of our library system. 


time for one hundred thousand dollars worth 
of books. We are to-day, perhaps, the largest 
buyer of books in the world. Books have to 
be labelled, numbered, cased and shipped. 
Few new concerns can show the same meas- 


ure of growth in eighteen months. Experi- 


Pt 


Why not? We are still buying ‘¢ Richard Carvel ’’ and ‘‘ David Harum.’’ Thousands of people never before 
had a convenient opportunity of reading them. A book is always a new book until you have read it. There are 
a hundred thousand more people reading Dickens to-day than when the Pickwick pamphlets were published. It 


isn’t a question of time, but of education and of convenience. 























ence takes time, and to be of value it must 
be gathered first-hand. We started out to do 
something that had never been done before, 
and we had to brace up to it and do it 
ourselves. 
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This map shows the towns and cities in which deliveries are now actually made from our Provi- 
dence library. It will give the reader some idea of the enormous problem involved in the delivery of 


books to every city and town in the United States. 


A New York member wrote us during 
the winter that he wouldn’t patronize our 
library any longer because our employees 
worked all night. They did work all night. 
Pretty nearly everybody worked all night. 
The large success of the library is due to all- 
night brains, and all-night energy, and all- 
night effort. Creative ability is not measured 
or paid for by the clock. The eight-hour 
day never did an original thing in its lite, 


and it never will. 





























New York is a big place when one meas- 
ures it from end to end. where New York 
people live. We began by making all our 


deliveries of books from our library at 29 
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A grip of books packed for a country member. 


West 33d Street, going away over into dozens 
of Jersey suburbs, up the Hudson, to the 
extreme limits of Brooklyn, and over to Staten _ 
Island. The problem soon grew so complex 


that it was necessary to open a library in 




















Brooklyn; then followed our library in New- 
ark; then in Paterson; then in Yonkers. 
Now we have established delivery stations at 
convenient points throughout the entire greater 
New York territory. Similar changes have 
been going on in Boston, in Philadelphia, in 
Chicago, and, in fact, in a lesser degree 


throughout the whole country. 


This rapid expansion has made endless 
transfers, hundreds of changes of delivery 
routes, and many unavoidable delays—and, it 
may be, some possibly avoidable mistakes. 
Building operations usually make progress 
through cutting, fitting and hammering. 
What we have actually accomplished, how- 


ever, is worth talking about. 


The delivery of our books isn’t your 


concern any more than is the growing of the 





All books are delivered in attractive cloth cases made specially for the library service. This 
color photograph, taken some months ago, shows a collection of books from our current fiction 


catalogue. 
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This is a map of our library delivery district which has Chicago for its main distributing centre. 
We have fully equipped libraries in the large cities and our own delivery agents in all the smaller 
cities and larger towns. A member ina small town in Nebraska or in Kentucky can have the very 
newest books within three days after they come from the publisher's presses in New York or Boston. 


WHY NOT SELL BOOKS TO YOUR MEMBERS ? 


No. We are not booksellers and we do not want to be. Weare too busy; but a better reason lies in the fact 
that we do not care to have any financial interest either directly or indirectly in the books we recommend. No 


amount of newspaper book-review or of advertising will influence us in putting ‘‘ poor stuff’’ upon our lists. 




















oranges which are placed on your table for 
breakfast. Our Chicago subscribers will re- 
member that two feet of snow with a raging 
blizzard and a below zero temperature simply 
intensified their desire to read E/eanor. Phila- 
delphia.members will recall that the mercury 
boiling at 102° in the shade didn’t abate one 
iota their longing to get The Crisis the week 
it was published. It is the business of the 
library to make the deliveries, and I say it to 
the credit of our men that hot or cold, rain 
or snow, the deliveries have been made, and 
they have been made on time. 

Then, too, thousands of our members 
are migratory. ‘They are almost constantly 
on the wing—in Florida and Georgia in 
winter and in Newport and Bar Harbor in 
summer. It is delightful to have one’s books 
delivered in the parlors of the Ponce de 
Leon at regular weekly intervals in February, 
or on the piazzas of the Chateau Frontenac 
during the month of August. But all this 
takes exacting organization, and _ exacting 


organization takes time. 


HOW DOES YOUR RARY AFFECT TH YO TRADE ? 
Helps it; that is the publishing trade. We make it easier for people to read; more people will read. The 
reading will not centre on a half-dozen popular novels, but under our direction it will be distributed more generally 
over the whole field. The tendency in this direction is already very noticeable. Another six months of Tue 


Booktovers Lrprary influence will make a one-novel rage wholly impossible. 


























I must admit the large value to our ser- 
vice of the express companies. In granting us 
special rates and privileges for the entire United 
States they have added immensely to the expan- 


sion possibilities of our library. 


But you know all about what we have 


done and what we are doing. I am at pres- 
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The library centre for this delivery district is located at 435 Main Street, Hartford. Weare 
delivering regularly to members in every town named on the map. 


ent much more interested in telling you of 
some things—a few new ideas—which we 


have been working on more quietly. 


If, when you visit our home library in 
Philadelphia, you will take the elevator to the 
eleventh floor you will find there adjoining 
our subscription department with its hundred 


or more employees a delightful suite of rooms 




















which we are pleased to call our editorial de- 
partment. Here are the men and the women 
who are responsible for the selection of books 
and for the preparation of catalogues and 
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This map shows simply the Jersey suburban section of our New York delivery district. Libraries 
are located at 21 Academy Street, Newark, and at 198 Market Street, Paterson. 


bulletins. It is about their work that I wish 
to Say a word or two. 

Our library service during the year has 
consisted of only one department—the sup- 
plying of new books to our members. That 


this service has met with unprecedented re- 
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This map of the Philadelphia delivery district shows only the larger cities and towns where our 
libraries and agencies are established. The home offices of the library are located at 1323 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


sponse and large favor the present extended 


membership fully testifies. No expense or 
Pp p 


























effort will be spared in making this current lit- 
erature department during the future, if possi- 
ble, more inviting and more helpful than here- 
tofore. The best new books represent current 


thought just as do newspapers and magazines. 


We start the new season with a greatly 
increased literary field. Seven distinct new 
features go into operation October ist. All 
are of the same high standard that the library 
set for itself in its original idea. Four of 
these new departments (the four first men- 
tioned below) are accessible to members at no 
additional membership expense. - The seven 


are as follows: 


1, LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS THOUCHT. 
2. LIBRARY OF STANDARD LITERATURE, 
3. LIBRARY OF FOREICN LITERATURE. 

4. LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


,OOk 


The books of the first of the new cata- 


logues comprise the most important works of 


WHEN WILL YOU FXTEND YOUR WOR} 
Almost immediately. We have applied for a charter and our business agents are going forward with preliminary 
operations. The American colony in Berlin has petitioned us for a branch there. We shall probably open cen- 
tres in both Berlin and Paris. From the very first day we have simply been keeping step with the demand. It 


may interest readers to know that we have had an application for a branch in Hong Kong. 






































current publication in the great departments of religious 
thought and speculation, church doctrines and institutions, ethical 
science and discussion, and practical Christianity. While the 
selections will be found to have special interest for clergymen, 
they will as a rule, prove equally interesting to thoughtful lay- 
men. Other books, in all the departments represented, will be 


constantly added to the list—as from time to time they appear. 
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This map shows the library centres of New England, located as follows: 396 Boylston Street, 
Boston ; 457 Westminster Street, Providence ; 435 Main Street, Hartford ; 33 Elm Street, Springfield ; 
40 Pleasant Street, Worcester ; 27 Centre Street, New Haven; 1061 Elm Street, Manchester; 537 Con- 
gress Street, Portland. We deliver in practically every city and town in these six states. 

The second of these new catalogues presents the 
best books of the best authors of all time. The very 
newest editions in the most attractive paper, type and 


bindings. The Library has its own book-bindery and where the 




















publisher’s binding is not attractive or satisfactory the book is 
re-bound in the best half morocco before it leaves our book 


department. Good books should give pleasure in the handling. 


The library of foreign literature offers the very 
newest books from France and Germany with a few 
from other European countries: originals and transla- 
tions—the imported in the beautiful printing and bindings of the 
master bookmakers of the world, and the translations, the best 
productions of American and English publishing houses. Our 
catalogue of foreign books will be a revelation to booklovers. 
Members who are interested can now read the best French fic- 


tion in French or the latest German philosophy in German. 


The thinkers and the thought-producers of this 
new era of discovery, commercial progress, and economic 
development will find in the library of popular science 
the very newest and best books in all departments of scientific 
research, in modern invention and scientific application, and in 


political and social economy. 


The medical library has been prepared exclusively 
for physicians. A special membership fee is charged. 
The books are expensive and comprise the very newest 
and best medical publications of America, England, France and 
Germany. Deliveries are made to any point in the United 


States or Canada. 


The new department which has given me the 


WHAT ARE YOUR RELATIONS WITH PUBLISHERS ? 
Couldn’t be better. With one or two exceptions the publishing houses are meeting us in the most generous sort 
of way. All the large houses now send us advance sheets of their new publications, giving our editorial and book 


committees an opportunity of reading the books well in advance of the date of publication. 

WHY BY INVITATION ? 

The library guarantees to deliver books which are clean and inviting and the management reserves the right to say 
who shall and shall not be accepted into its membership. There really is no other way in which we can protect 


our members from the promiscuous circulation of books. 





























most satisfaction and in which J have taken the largest 
interest is the Younc Booxtovers Lisprary. I have some 
knowledge of boys and girls gathered at close range. I know 
too, something of the wishy-washy, doll-prattle stuff which has 
been worked off by reputable publishing houses as safe and 
entertaining reading for children. A boy’s reading should edu- 
cate, and after all in education it is the stimulation which counts, 


rather than the information or the sentiment. The children’s 





Thousands of our books are in half-morocco binding, the product of our own book-bindery. 
This color photograph made direct from a group of these books, illustrates very nicely what we mean 
when we say that our books are *‘ clean and inviting.” 
catalogue is a gem; it is a new educational idea; progressive 
teachers will use it as a text-book. Its books for boys are full 
of ginger and dash and courage—and yet, withal, good and safe; 
its books for girls are frank and entertaining and home-loving. 
It accomplishes for the child in an easy natural way what 
parental advice and school training never could accomplish. | 
wish that every intelligent father and mother in the country 


could see it. 


Notr—Catalogues are for sale only to our own members. 























Any boy in the United States or in Canada can have free 
of expense a pamphlet describing the YOUNG BOOKLOVERS 
LIBRARY if he will send to me his full name and address and 
his age. I like to know the age. I cannot promise sure that 
he may join. This may come about by correspondence later. 


The offer is open to girls, too. 


Address : Seymour Eaton, 1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Three books a week, delivered and called for at your own home, and the very books you ask for: 


where in the book world is there a more attractive service ? 


The department which we call the Boox- 
LOVERS READING CLuB Is an entirely new tea- 
ture apart and distinct from our regular 
library service. Arrangements have been per- 
fected for presenting Firry Coursss of reading 
and study during the season of 1901-1902. 
Through this new organization it will be pos- 
sible tor booklovers in any city or town in the 


United States or Canada, for merely nominal 





























membership fees, to follow courses of reading 
in literature, art, science, history, politics, etc., 
under the inspiration of carefully prepared 
outlines, talks, lectures, etc., by distinguished 
writers, and with the aid of books (three or 
more for each course) delivered free of ex- 


pense at their homes. 


LECTURERS snp CONTRIBUTORS 


GROVER CLEVELAND 
VICE-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
THOMAS A. EDISON 

Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE 
ANDREW LANG 


The programme of the BOOK- Str ROBERT S. BALL 

LOVERS READING CLUB Hon. ANDREW D. WHITE 
includes the names of one hundred REY. LYMAN ABBOTT 

and fifty of the most distinguished Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
writers and educators of the world. Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 

Stir HENRY IRVING 
THEODORE THOMAS 

H. BEERBOHM TREE 

Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 
FRANK R. STOCKTON 

GEORGE W. CABLE 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
Dr. WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE 
Dr. GEORGE C. LORIMER 

Dr. H. C. MINTON 

PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 

PRESIDENT HARPER 

Dr. WILLIAM J. ROLFE 

SIDNEY WEBB 

PROFESSOR WOODROW WILSON 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH 





























The books for Course I. 
have been selected by Ex- 
President Cleveland; the 
books XIV. 
have been selected by 
Thomas A. Edison; the 
books for Course XVII. 
have been selected by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, etc. The 
whose 


for Course 


men and women 
names appear here have 
caught the spirit of the 
work and gladly lend to it 
personality, inspiration, and 
encouragement. No larger 
popular educational move- 
ment has ever before been 


attempted. 


Dr. RUSSELL STURGIS 

KENYON COX 

Dr. JOHN LA FARGE 

Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 

Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
PROFESSOR J. W. JENKS 

Dr. RICHARD T. ELY 

Dr. CARROLL D. WRIGHT 

Dr. JESSE MACY 

PROFESSOR LEWIS E. GATES 

Mrs. MARGARET DELAND 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
Dr. BRANDER MATTHEWS 

Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
MARY E. WILKINS 

Dr. THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 
ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 
JOHN BURROUGHS 

FRANK PRESTON STEARNS 
Dr. ALCEE FORTIER 

PROFESSOR RICHARD G. MOULTON 
PAUL BOURGET 

EDOUARD ROD 

FRANCOIS COPPEE 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 
GUSTAVE KOBBE 

HORACE E. SCUDDER 
ProFEssoR BARRETT WENDELL 
ProFEssor ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
ProFessor T. M. PARROTT 
WILLIAM WINTER 

HENRY D. LLOYD 

HENRY J. FORD 

REGINALD DEKOVEN 

Dr. JOHN C. Van DYKE 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE 

Dr. EDWARD WALDO EMERSON 
Dr. EDWARD DOWDEN 

IRVING BACHELLER 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 

Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR 

BRET HARTE 

GEORGE ADE 

Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLS 
ProFEssor J. W. BURGESS 

Dr. ALBERT SHAW 

BIRD S. COLER 

CHARLES J. BONAPARTE 
PROFESSOR JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 
PROFESSOR CHARLES A. YOUNG 
HARRY THURSTON PECK 


























Dr. S. D. MCCONNELL 
PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Dr. AMORY H. BRADFORD 
Dr. THEODORE T. MUNGER 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 
HAMLIN GARLAND 
WILLIAM H. GOODYEAR 
ERNEST INGERSOLL 
NORA A. SMITH 
KATHARINE LEE BATES 
AGNES REPPLIER 

Dr. BENJAMIN H. WELLS 
A. EMILIE POULSSON 


and OTHERS OSCAR FAY ADAMS 


Fifty Courses in all are being arranged ; here are twenty- 
five of the titles. The books containing the lectures, talks, 
and outlines are beautifully printed and attractively bound. 
These special publications become the property of cub mem- 


bers, the library books alone being returned. 


1. PROBLEMS IN MODERN DEMOCRACY. 

2. MODERN MASTERS OF MUSIC. 

RAMBLINGS AMONG ART CENTRES. 
AMERICAN VACATIONS IN EUROPE. 

. SIX NEW ENGLAND CLASSICS. 

. SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH KINGS. 

. CHARLES DICKENS: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 

8. CHILD-STUDY FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS. 
g. INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

10. FLORENCE IN ART AND IN LITERATURE. 

11. STUDIES OF EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS. 

12. FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

13. THE MODERN CITY AND ITS PROBLEMS. 

14. STUDIES IN APPLIED ELECTRICITY. 

15. FIVE WEEKS’ STUDY OF ASTRONOMY. 

16. RECENT ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 

17. STUDIES IN CURRENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
18. THE GREATER VICTORIAN POETS. 

19. OUT-OF-DOOR AMERICANS. 
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20. THE WORLD’S GREAT WOMEN NOVELISTS. 

21. AMERICAN FOUNDATION HISTORY. 

22. STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERARY LIFE. 

23. STUDIES IN RECENT FRENCH FICTION. 

24. THE ENGLISH BIBLE: HOW WE GOT IT. 

25. THE MECHANISM OF PRESENT-DAY COMMERCE. 


The pamphlet of the Reapinc Crus describes the work 
fully and names the courses. It is free. Special arrangements 
have been made for uniting with women’s clubs and young 
people’s church organizations for educational and literary work 
during the autumn and winter months; that is to say, local 
organizations can join in a body and secure all the privileges and 
advantages of the BookLovers Reapinc Cius membership. 
It will be necessary, however, to make preliminary application at 
once. The membership will be limited this year to the actual 
number of sets of books already purchased. Nothing in the 
way of attractive reading at once so helpful and so easily acces- 


sible has ever before been offered. 


THE CENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE LIBRARY 
IS MAILED, FREE OF EXPENSE, TO APPLICANTS 
FOR MEMBERSHIP WHOSE NAMES ARE APPROVED 
BY THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


If you are interested in any department of the 
Library, or wish to make inquiry regarding the service 
in your city or town, your correspondence will have im- 
mediate attention if you will address it to me personally 


at our home office, 1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Yours very cordially, 





— ”’ 


September 5, 1901. LIBRARIAN. 
































E WORLDS WORK 


WALTER H. PACE, Eorron 
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FULL PAGE PORTRAIT OF THE LATE PRESIDENT McKINLEY . ‘ ; Frontispiece 
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ANOTHER HISTORY BY PROFESSOR SLOANE 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
RELIGIOUS REFORM 


By WILLIAM M. SLOANE 


Professor of History at Columbia University, and author of “The Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” “The French War and the Revolution,” etc. 












N this valuable work, Professor Sloane develops a special treatment of the French Revolution of unusual interest. The effort 
to find a normal and regular evolution in the French Revolution characterizes all recent studies of the epoch. But at a given 
moment the rate of the movement was so hastened that it seemed as if the entire structure of the French society were falling 

Startling as is this apparent interruption the explanation seems to lie in the passion for religious emancipation and the titanic 

Exhausted by overhaste the nation finally turned to a compromise for relief. 







in ruins. 
struggle to throw off the ecclesiastical yoke. 





$2.00 net 


A DAY WITH A TRAMP AND OTHER DAYS 


By WALTER A. WYCKOFF 
Author of “The Workers” 


HESE notable sketches are in addition to Mr. Wyckoff’s wage-earning experiences made famous through seven editions of ‘‘ The 


Workers.” They are five in number as follows: 
1. “A Day with a Tramp”’—2. “With Iowa Farmers”—3. ‘‘A Section Hand on the Union Pacific Railway ”’—4. “A 


Burro-Puncher ”’—s. “‘ Incidents of the Slums.” $1.00 net 
° 


THE CIVIL WAR AND THE CONSTITUTION 
By JOHN W. BURGESS 


Professor of Political Science and Constitutional Law and Dean of the Faculty of Political 
Science in Columbia University; also author of “The Middle Period” 


HE fifth number in the American History Sertes will ably sustain the high reputation of the preceding issues. It covers 
the interesting and most important period of the Civil War and Reconstruction. It is eminently a constitutional history in 
its discussion of the points at issue in the light of public law and political science, but it is also a stirring and graphic 

account of the events of the war (in which the author was a participator). An especial feature of the book is its brilliant and search- 
ing portraiture of the great personalities concerned in the contest on both sides. In two volumes, $2.00 net 




























“Gorky is to be a new illumination for the world of the thoughtful.” 


FOMA GORDYEEFF 


(THOMAS THE PROUD) 
A Powerfully Realistic Novel, “His Best,” According to the Critic 
By MAXIM GORKY 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL BY ISABEL FLORENCE HAPGOOD 











OTH book and author have received an enthusiastic welcome from the American press and people, by whom Gorky has been 
instantly recognized as an imposing figure in the literature of the world. Illustrated, and with a biographical preface by 


$1.00 





the translator. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





Just Published 
An Important Book by the President of Yale 


Ghe Education of th American Citizen 


By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 


President of Yala University 


RESIDENT HADLEY attempts to offset a tendency of the day that lays too much stress upon the preparation of men and 
women to take places in a social machine at the expense of the development of power and spirit. His special objects are 

to contribute to the understanding of our political needs, to develop a sentiment making for power, and to suggest educational 
methods tending to the future growth of such power. $1.50 net. 








Parts of Speech ESSAYS ON ENGLISH 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Author of ‘‘The Historical Novel,’’ ‘‘French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century,” ete. 
A WORK on the English language destined to command wide attention and provoke much discussion. Americanisms, 


American spelling, the future of the language, slang, the simplification of orthography, each of these, with many other 
topics, has a candid treatment, and the conclusions are suggestive and important. $1.25 net. 





COMING: Note these and remember them 
Lives of the Hunted 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


Illustrated by more than 200 drawings by Mr, Seton-Thompson 


A ie most important work of Mr. Seton-Thompson since his“ Wild Animals I Have Known," fully equalling that most 
popular book in size, and resembling it closely in character, solidity, illustration and general worth. It contains a true 
account of the doings of six quadrupeds and three birds, and includes all the animal stories Mr. Seton-Thompson has written 








since his last book, together with several that have never appeared-in serial form, $1.7 net. 
Dr. ban Dyke’s Most Distinguished Work Mr. Cable’s Most Dramatic Novel 
Tne Ruling Passion The Cavalier 
Tales of Nature and Human Nature By GEORGE W, CABLE 


Author of ‘*‘ Old Creole Days,’ ‘* The Grandis- 
simes,”” ‘““Dr. Sevier,’ etc. 


By HENRY van DYKE 


oye . ° ” 
Author of The Toiling of Felix,’ * The Builders, Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 
** Fisherman's Luck, ; Little Rivers,’? ete, (THERE has never been a story of the Civil War like this 
one, and the dramatic crises of the tale will give fullest 


With Illustrations in color by Walter Appleton Clark | satisfaction to that body of novel-readers to whom “ the 

story’ is the chief thing. In addition, the art of a fiction- 

HIS book has broader grasp and greater distinction than writer is used at its fullest development to tell the most power- 

any Dr. van Dyke has yet produced. It is beyond any ful tale that Mr. Cable has ever devised. “ The Cavalier” will 

question his best effort, and cannot fail of an enthusiastic take its plac? as one of the greatest novels of the South in 
reception by the larger public as well as by his own apes the Civil War, as well as one of the most intensely interestin 

growing audience. $1.50 stories of its accomplished author. $1. 50 








Amos Judd 


By JOHN A. MITCHELL 
With 8 illustrations in color by A, I, Keller 


HE successes scored by two books which we have put out for successive seasons with illustrations in color, namely “ Santa 
Claus’s Partner,” and .* The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock,” have led us to continue this artistic and most attract- 

ive handling of a book of good fiction. The story we have chosen for this season is ‘Amos Judd,” by the editor of Life, a tale 
of delicate fancy with a strongly handled el t of mysti and a charming treatment of the love interest. $1.50 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
General Russell A. Alger’s 


History of 
The Spanish-American War 




































HIS history of the Spanish-American conflict by former Secretary of War 
Alger gives for the first time an inside view of many of the much-discussed 
phases of the controversy, particularly the conduct of the War Department 

during Secretary Alger’s incumbency—the Miles-Alger difficulty, the beef-supply 

investigation, etc. Coming as it does in the midst of the Sampson-Schley contro- 
versy, and embodying Secretary Alger’s final utterances on these matters, it can 
scarcely fail to arouse the greatest interest. 









With Portrait. Crown 8vo. $2.50 Net. 


_ Crown 8vo, Ornamented 
Cloth. $2.00 net. 


SERIES of illuminating 
A articles which appeared 
originally in the Nort 
AMERICAN Review. ‘They are 
the work of some of the most 
distinguished scholars of the 
day, and deal with Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Brahminism, Judaism, 
Babism, Zoroastrism, Sikhism and 
Positivism. Among the authors 
are: Frederic Harrison, Rev. 
Washington Gladden, Sir A. C. 
Lyall, and other equally notable 
writers. 




















The 
Great 
Religions 
of the 
World 







































































HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York City 
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English Men of Letters Series 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
A series of brilliant biographies of the greatest writers in the English language 





OU aM ye RO na ON YO i eS 


Thirty-seven volumes will bc sent you on receipt of $1.00 


Payment thereafter to be made at the rate of $2.00 a month for nine months. 
Cost to you per volume, about 50 cents. 






HE “English Men of Letters Series” includes the life of nearly every great writer in 
the English language from Chaucer to Dickens. It is edited by the greatest living 






English historian. Here are some points about the books: 






I. There are 37 volumes in the set; average number of pages, 224.—2. They are all substantially bound in cloth.— 
3. They are printed on good paper from new, large type.—4. The size of cover is 5% x 7% inches.—5. The books will 
occupy 3 feet of space on your shelves.—6. They constitute an entire library in themselves.—7. The books are them- 
selves the work of some of the greatest English writers and scholars. 


THE TITLE OF THE BOOKS 











Geoffrey Chaucer John Locke David Hume Richard Brinsley Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Edmund Spencer Daniel Defoe Laurence Sterne Sheridan Thomas De Quincy 
Sir Philip Sidney Richard Bently Thomas Gray . William Wordsworth Lord Byron 

Francis Bacon Jonathan Swift Oliver Goldsmith Sir Walter Scott John Keats 

John Milton Joseph Addison Edmund Burke Samuel Taylor Coleridge Thomas Babington 
John Bunyan Alexander Pope William Cowper Robert Southey Macaulay 

John Dryden Henry Fielding Edward Gibbon Charles Lamb William M. Thackeray 

Samuel Johnson Robert Burns Walter Savage Landor Charles Dickens 






OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of thirty-seven volumes, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them 


back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them send us $2.00 every month 


for nine months. 
In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for 
these books we will enter you as a subsbriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 


or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any additional cost to you. 
In writing, state which you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq. 
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HARPER @ BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


Waverley Novels 


































Ln 48 Volumes 
With over 2000 Lllustrations 








Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 

Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 

© gsi classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, combining, 
as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. No library is 
a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer: 

1. There are a separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. Size of cover, 5x7% inches. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 

4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style and should last a century. 
This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverly Novels in 1829, revised and cor- 

rected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius. 


OUR OFFER 
We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $2.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you send them back 
at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 


every month for eleven months. 
In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of be 


request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either Ss 
+ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without 
any additional cost to you. In writing, state which periodical you want. If you 
select the Bazar, a 280 page cloth bound book on beauty “The Ugly Girl Papers” 


will be added free. Address 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 
Harper @ Brothers, new yor« city 
This same set is also bound in half-leather, with gold stamping on side and back. The 

price in this binding is $48. It will be sent on the same terms for $4 a month. 
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100th 
THOUSAND 


Eight drawings by 
F.C. Yohn. Price $1.50 


The Philadelphia 
Item says 


ss HE story has a 
richness of tone 
that renders it 


wonderfully prepossess- 
ing, producing sensations 
like those we experience 
when gazing at pictures 
some artist has wrought 
deep in color and glow- 
ing in sentiment. It scin- 
tillates with movement, 
vigor, life. It is radiant 
with the glamour of ro- 
mance.” 




















“Dri and I” 


EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER Price $1 
Rev. J. M. Pullman,D.D. says 


® D’RI AND I a 





sympathetic story that ends well and leaves a good taste in the mouth.” 





By Irving Bacheller 
Author of 


EBEN HOLDEN 


character story of 
masterly strength 
and exquisite 


beauty. A worthy suc- 
cessor to “Eben Holden.” 










New York World 
says 

“It is a great achieve- 
ment to have added to 
the list of memorable 
figures in American fic- 
tion two such characters 
as D’riand Eben Holden.” 






















- oo 5th Thousand 


Ts success of ‘Eben Holden’ shows the hunger of the people for a bright, clean, 





WHEN ™ LAND ~s YOUNG 





12th 
THOUSAND 


By LAFAYETTE 
McLAwWS 


New York Times 
says 


“ 


NE would sacrifice 
a wilderness of 
photographic and 


phonographic heroines 
for an hour of beautiful, 
dauntless, inimitable An- 
toinette.” 








a 





a) 








Six drawings by 
Will Crawford 


Price $1.50 
Savannah News says 


“e MONG the enter- 
taining romances 
based upon the 


colonial days of Ameri- 
can history this novel will 
take rank as one of the 
most notable—a _ dra- 
matic and brillant story.” 


New York Journal 
says 

“ A story of thrill and 
adventure.” 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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HE TRIANGLE AT THE LO 


Prowided that you are one of the tens { 


Century Dictionary an 
















) 


C 





A Story of Achievement. 


Until about two years ago The Century Dictionary, Cyclopedia 
and Atlas was sold through book canvassers for prices ranging from 
$100 upwards per set, and several million dollars’ worth were sold by this 
expensive and indirect method. Yet the work did not really reach the 
people who cared for and needed it most—the price was too great. We 
estimated that if the cost to the actual buyer could be reduced half and 


’ 


the “little at a time” payment introduced that at least ten times as many 
people could and would buy. 

We arranged with the publishers to do exactly this by taking the risk 
of a tremendous edition, and we set to work to adapt the Wanamaker sys- 
tem to selling this edition by opening a special Book Club devoted entirely 
to it. 

Here is the net result: ‘Two clubs have been formed; nearly 25,000 
people have bought the set from us; we have saved fully a million dollars 


to them. Now about two thousand applications are on hand, and we_ have 


ordered a third edition—revised and improved. 


Hc 








JOHN WANAMAKER, NEw 
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» CORNER IS WORTH $61.00 


sqousands who have not yet bought the 


Cyclopedia and Atlas 











How the Wanamaker System Affects You. 








“e The Wanamaker system insures a_ transaction satisfactory to both sides. 
™iWe don’t ask you to pledge yourself in advance. We can’t tell you 

" ere what we want to about our plan of saving half the price in 

i uying through us The Century Dictionary and 

f yclopedia and Atlas—space is too costly. We have 

J prepared a little book giving the extraordinary history Send me 
) your pamph- 





of this work, how it was made, and just what it 
E let telling how 





k Fepresents. Cut off the triangle attached, mail | cin save Shes 





& (or more) by buying 
o” the Century Dictionary 
— and Cyclopedia and Atlas 


«a! P .. op 
Ya through you as advertised in THE 





s- ft, and the book will be sent at once 








ly vith full description of our plan for 





aving you $61.00 or more. Vou 





Wortp’s Work. 





0 . , : 
but yourself under no obligation 
rs . i : 
vhatever to either buy or RE oa Sos eee oh Shan Sk ae eeod OS ole Se Sha Senne 
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nguire further. 
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It being understood that this request imposes no obligations whatsover on ime. 


RK. To John Wanamaker, New York 
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The Newest 
Edition of... 


REVIEW 


$12 





George Eliot’s Works 


How to secure the Personal Edition, illustrated, 
in twelve handsome volumes, together with the 
or Reviews for a year, for $1.00 a month. 


in little payments, or $10.50 Cash 

















Publishers’ Statement. 


The Personal Edition. 


In order to make a successful 
new edition of George Eliot’s 
works it was necessary that some 
matter of real worth should be 
given which is not contained in 
any other edition. In this Per- 
sonal Edition we believe we have 
made one of the utmost value. 


The Introductions. 


Mrs, Esther Wood has devoted 
ears to her study of George 
Zliot’s home and haunts, In ad- 

dition to this her father also hasa 
wide acquaintance among the au- 
thor’s friends. In her contribu- 
tions to this edition Mrs, Wood 
has brought into a clear light the 
personal traits of George Eliot, 
and the country which she im- 
mortalized. She has traced step 
by step the course of the various 
novels, locating the originals of 
the most important characters, 
and the chief scenes described, 
emphasizing in every way the per- 
sonal side of George Eliot’s 
works. She has, too, done much 
to increase the value of 


The Illustrations. 


The illustrations, as they should, 
add to the value of the introduc- 
tions, and reinforce the name Per- 
sonal Edition. Each one has a 
direct bearing on the scenes of 
the stories, or the personal life of 
their author. A hitherto unpub- 
lished portrait of George Eliot; 
another of her father; a picture 
of Savonarola’s cloister at San 
Maceo; a scene in the Middle- 

march country; these few, se- 
lected from a list of 72, full-page 
illustrations, show their variety 
and value. 


The Books. 


Beside the distinct features of 
illustrations that illustrate, and in- 
troductions of positive interest and 
value, the books are of unique 
charm of manufacture. Each vol- 
ume averages about 500 pages, is 
ongeoe onan excellent grade pa- 

and bound in strong buckram, 
with | leather title, gilt top. 

















On Receipt of One Dollar, the Books will be sent at Once. 


EORGE ELIOT’S place as the greatest woman novelist 
grows more secure as the years go by. Her novels and 
poetry should be in every household, and in this last Per- 

sonal Edition there is an opportunity to obtain them in the most 

attractive form, not only at much less than the regular price, but 
also on an easy payment plan of $1.00 a month. 

The Personal Edition is in twelve handsomely bound volumes, 
5% x 8 inches in size, really beautifully bound in buckram, with a 
leather title plate and gilt tops. The set makes a most ornamental 
and useful addition to any library. 


The Personal Edition 


The Personal Edition is illustrated with 72 full-page plates, 
including a hitherto unpublished portrait of George Eliot, repro- 
ductions of the great novelist’s manuscripts, pictures of her 
home, and of the originals of her characters and the scenes in 
— they lived. Each work has an introduction by Mrs. Esther 

Wood, treating the author’s life from the personal side, and giv- 
ing many interesting side-lights on her remarkable career and her 
relations with George Henry Lewes. In fact, there is the highest 
interest for lovers of Eliot in this authentic information concerning 
the inner life of the novelist, now for the first time given to the 
public. 


Sent, Express Prepaid, on Receipt of $1.00 


The twelve volumes of the Personal Edition make a goodly set, 
weighing twenty pounds, and we have decided to prepay ex- 
press charges on all orders, to avoid dissatisfaction. Zhe 
regular price of the set is $18.00. We offer it, together 
with the Review or Reviews for a year, express and 
postage prepaid, for $1.00 down, and $1.00 a 
month for eleven months. 





I 
enclose 

One 
Dollar 









Lf the books are not satisfac- £ for which 

is enter my 

tory, they may be returned. m order and 
Po mail contract 

blank 












The Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place, New York 
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By JOHN URI LLOYD 


Warwick of the Knobs. By Joun Uri Lioyp, 
author of ‘‘Stringtown on the Pike,” ‘‘ Eti- 
dorhpa,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


AST° RY of astrange people and acurious form 

of life in Northernmost Kentucky. ‘‘ War- 
wick of the Knobs” is a hard-shell Baptist 
preacher, who becomes the centre of strangely 
dramatic scenes, of deeply pathetic incidents. 
The scene is laid during the Civil War, when the 
Kentucky Knobs were on the border line between 
the contending factions, and the people were di- 
vided in their allegiance. It is a vivid picture 
of a time full of dramatic incidents. It records 
in graphic terms that which history ignores, 


By SIR WALTER BESANT 


The Lady of Lynn. By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
author of ‘‘ The Orange Girl,” etc. 1I2mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

THE Lady of Lynn isa young heiress. During 

her long minority, it had been the aim of her 
guardian to keep the knowledge of his ward’s 
wealth a secret, that she might not fall a prey 
to fortune-hunters. A conspiracy is carried out 
against her, apparently with success, and the 
plot becomes thicker. 


By LUCAS MALET 


The History of Sir Richard Calmady. A 
romance. By Lucas MALEr (Mrs. St. LEGER 
Harrison), author of ‘‘ The Gateless Barrier,” 
etc. I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THIS is a frankly realistic and modern ro- 

mance, the scene of which is laid in the 
moorland and forest country of the northern 
part of Hampshire, in London, and in Naples. 

The long drama, though tragic in incident, 

ends amid such sober and secure happiness as 

should satisfy the most exacting reader. 


By IAN MACLAREN 


Young Barbarians. 
of ‘‘ Bonnie Brier Bush.” 
trated, $1.35 zz. 


A CHARMING story of school life in Muir- 

town ; among other things, showing how 
the French ‘‘ Count,” a lonely man in a foreign 
land, conquered the prejudice, specially strong in 
Scotch hearts, against his race, so that when he 
died, he, who had no mourners of his blood, was 
followed to his grave by every boy at Muirtown. 


By IAN MACLAREN, author 
12mo, cloth, illus- 
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EIGHT NOTEWORTHY NOVELS 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue and 35th Street NEW YORK 





By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


The Velvet Glove. By Henry SETON MERRI- 
MAN, author of ‘‘In Kedar’s Tents,” ‘* The 
Isle of Unrest,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

THE story is located in Northern Spain, about 

1870, and deals with the endeavor of the 

Jesuits to secure the fortune of a young girl by 
forcing her into religion, the money being re- 
quired by the Carlists, whom the Jesuits are 
pledged to help. There is an historical interest 
in the novel, and the love interest is stronger 
than in any other of Merriman’s stories. 


By AMELIA E. BARR 


The Lion’s Whelp: A Story of Cromwell’s 
Time. By Ametia E. Barr, author of ‘‘ The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


ROMANCE of the middle of the eighteenth 

century, which follows the fortunes of two 
families living not far from London, each on its 
own estate, the De Wicks, devoted to the Royalist 
cause, and the Swaffams, adherents of Oliver 
Cromwell. 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


Cinderella. By S. R. Crockett, author of 
‘*Joan of the Sword Hand,” ‘‘ Ione March, a 
Woman of Fortune,” etc. With frontispiece 
in color and eight illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

A TALE of the only son of the owner of Ario- 

land, in Galloway, who marries beneath 
him in the social scale and is cursed by his father 
and driven from home. In pursuit of fortune, 
he discovers rich ruby mines in Burmah and 
works out his own destiny in a very interesting 
fashion. 


By W. W. JACOBS 


Light Freights. By W. W. Jacoss, author of 
‘Many Cargoes,” ‘‘ A Master of Craft,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, probably $1.50. 


"THESE delineations of the life of the sailor- 

man, both ashore and afloat, show most 
convincingly his manner of life, his trials, his 
pleasures and his point of view. The book is 
justly considered the best work that Mr. Jacobs 
has done along this line. 
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AxEW gor or RALPH MARLOWE™ 
Dr. James Ball Naylor 


An 
iti 
A Exciting 


THE 
Romance of 
TECUMSEE, SIGN — | pioneer 
The One-Eyed OF THE DAYS 


Traitor i the 


oa fT PROPHET J “renz 
and and on the 
TIPPECANOE upper waters 

of the 


Handsomely bound in cloth, Wabash 
gold stamped, 12mo. Price $1.50 





THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 
b ecilative m 
taining a dictionary of Wall Street 


words, names, and phrases. 


SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY Vol. LL. The Anatomy of a Railroad Re- 
a port and Zon Mile Cost 
A Spl rited study of present By Thomas F. Woodlock. 116 pages. An analysis of rail- 
5 . road reports—written by an authority on the subject—for in- 
day life ina small German Court. ' vestors, stockholders, and students, together with a study in 
‘ ‘i wis railroad economics of value to anyone interested in American 
This novel is a notable addition 


railroad finance and management. 
to the lists of Romantic Fiction. Speculation 














Nelson's 
Wall Street 
Library 


Vol. I. The A BC of 
Wall Street 

By S. A. Nelson. 164 pages, il- 

lustrated. Completely and accu- 


rately descriptive of the money and 
speculative markets, and also con- 





Vol. IML, The Theory of Stock Exchange 


By Arthur Crump. 125 pages. A volume that should be 
I? Mo, $7.50 studied by every trader in stocks. 

Other volumes in preparation. 
The series is bound in cloth and leather, and can be ordered 


9 through booksellers and newsdealers generally, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, for $1.00 each. 


S. A. NELSON, PustLisHER 
Publishers, N York i 
— sii ii 16-18 PARK PLACE New York CIty 
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THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 


THE NEW YORK 
EVENING POST 


WILL BE OBSERVED BY THE PUBLICATION ON 


NOVEMBER 16th, Igo! 


OF AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF UNUSUAL SCOPE AND 
IMPORTANCE, EACH COPY TO BE ACCOMPANIED BY A _ FAC 
SIMILE OF THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE PAPER DATED 
NOVEMBER SIXTEENTH, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND _ ONE. 











Resin 





Tod ONE CENT vex 





Ee Bs 


‘PusLic. For Ten Wecks’ Subscription 


q PINION PUBLIC OPINION is now an indispensable 32- 


page weekly magazine, comprising in its 52 issues 





Ky Se a grand total of over 1700 pages of reading mat- 
Hl big ter, and over 1000 illustrations, including repro- 

S ductions of the cleverest current cartoons. Its 
V5 - readers, independent of other periodicals, are fully 
Yj r abreast of the times, sufficiently well posted to dis- 


cuss with intelligence all sides of every question 
of the hour, whether political, social, religious, 
educational, scientific, financial, literary, or artistic. 


PUBLIC OPINION’S field is as wide as the range 
of human interests. It is read by more represent- 
ative people than any other weeKly magazine. In 
addition to its own editors, its staff comprises the 
editors of the 3000 dailies, weeklies, and month- 
lies required to produce one weekly issue of 


PUBLIC OPINION. o o o ao o 





of postage. Send at once your name, address, and ten cents (coin or stamps) to 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


In writing to advertisers please mention THz Wor.tp’s Work. 








WS THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER gives you ten numbers, 
about 350 pages (regular price, $1.00), for the price of one issue (ten cents)—the cost 


30 WAVERLEY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Published September roth 


With “‘ Bobs” and Kruger 































A DEAD BOER 


Dear Mr. UNGER: 

I am glad to hear from you with regard to your 
work, and hope it will turn out successfully. You 
have so much admirable material that there should 
not be the least doubt about this. Do not forget 
to wedge in some of the stories which you con- 
tribute to the “‘ Express” under the title of 
“Loot.’? They were very good, indeed, and I am 
sure would be just the thing to catch the public. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 

Proprietor and Editor of ‘‘ Pearson’s Maga- 


zine,”’ “‘ The Daily Express,’’ etc. 





LORD ROBERTS AND HIS DAUGHTERS WATCHING 
THE ARMY’S ADVANCE 
1n writing to advertisers please mention THz Wortp’s Work. 


By Frederic W. Unger 


War correspondent of the London “Daily 
Express” 


Illustrated with more than 150 Half- 
tones from the Author’s own Photographs 
in the field. 


The only correspondent of a British paper 
from the Boer army. 


Crn. 8vo. List Price, $2.00 


COLONEL BLAKE, OF THE FAMOUS “ IRISH 
BRIGADE,” MEMBERS OF PRESIDENT 
KRUGER’S FAMILY AND MR. UNGER 


Dear Mr. UNGER: 


I have great pleasure in stating that, as manager for “‘ The 
Daily Express’? in South Africa during the war, your work 
was most valuable to the paper, and was very much appreci- 
ated by our readers. I hope you will have the success that you 
deserve, and that means a good, big boom. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. FLETCHER ROBINSON, 


Managing Editor of ‘‘ Pearson’s London Daily Express.” 


Mr. Unger has given a truthful and graphic narrative of his 
personal obscrvation 2nd experiences. It is not only valuable, 
but highly interesting. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
Publishers, + Philadelphia. 
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i WORTH ™~ 
Unmounted Photographs of | 
of Ancient and Modern M USIC I O Cc. 


Weis & kc 


y Cabinet size suitable for 
a Art Classes, $1.50 dozen 
To make you familiar with the Standard 
LARGER SIZES IN PROPORTION Musical Association and its object (which is to 


supply music of all kinds at the lowest possible 
price), we will send four musical compositions 
to any address on receipt of ten cents. Three of 


Catalogue of 14,000 subjects, 15 cents 
these selections are copyrighted, and cannot be 


also bought in any music store for less than one dollar. 
Large Carbons and Platinums framed 
and unframed 








To Pianists, Students / OY Bi 
or Singers: 


Every Home in which 


there is a Piano 
Lantern Slides and Window Transparencies ' 
should not fail to possess these four beautiful 
Enlargements for Schoolrooms selections. With them we send full particulars of 
our Musical Library. All we require is that you 
send your name and address—and ten cents in 
stamps for postage and wrapping. Mention 


Correspondence solicited regarding Free Art 
Exhibits The World’s Work when writing. 


Soule Art Co. 330 Washington St., The Standard Musical Association, 
Pn are eS 80 Fifth Avenue, New York. , 


























‘‘Modern British Domestic 
Architecture and Decoration.” 











HIS attractive book, recently issued, is the Special Extra Summer 

Number, 1go1, of “THE INTERNATIONAL Srupio.” Its 18 

Color Plates and 175 other beautiful illustrations are full of 

suggestions for Houseowners, Architects and Decorators, and com- 

prise pictures of the latest designs for the arrangement of Interiors, 

Furniture, Glass Windows, Metal work, Hangings, Embroideries, 
etc. The edition is limited. Price, $2.00 net. 











JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER 


67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TWENTY-FIVE 
ILLION DOLLARS 


Incorporated Capital 


IS REPRESENTED IN THE 


1901 EDITION 
OF 


Moody’s Manual of Corporation Securitics 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 





























oT. PUBLICATION is a GIANT REFERENCE BOOK of nearly 1,800 pages, 
embracing information on practically all the INDUSTRIAL, GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


Ge } ELECTRIC RAILWAY and STEAM RAILROAD Corporations in the United States, 








Canada and Mexico. 

The magnitude of the field covered is indicated by the fact that the aggregate par value of the 
securities described approximates $25,000,000,000. Each corporation is completely described as to 
property owned and controlled, capital stock and bonded debt, dividends paid, financial condition and 
earnings, officers and directors, office addresses, etc. MOODY’S MANUAL IS THE ONLY 
PUBLICATION IN THE WORLD COVERING THE ENTIRE FIELD OF AMERICAN 
CORPORATE ENTERPRISE IN THIS THOROUGH MANNER. 

The Manual has become the stand.rd publication of the financial world for general reference. It is 
indispensable for the banker, broker and investor, as well as for all who are in any degree interested’ in 


corporation finance, or the general evolution and growth of twentieth century industrial conditions. 


Price, handsomely bound in cloth, $7.50 per copy. In full flexible leather, $10.00 
per copy. Express charges prepaid in the Unitcd States, Canada and Mexico. 











JOHN MOODY G&G CO., Publishers 


35 Nassau Street @ a v7] NEW YORK CITY 
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Fall and Winter Plans 


Room. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO'S 
publishing plans for the coming season are more 
noteworthy than any they have yet undertaken. 

Their magazine, ‘* The World’s Work,” has proved 
immediately successful because it has a distinct field of 
its own; for the same reason they expect as quick 
appreciation of their new magazine, “Country Life in 
America,” a detailed account of which is given on another 
page. The fall list of new books, too, includes among 


other important works the following : 






































Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Harriman Alaska Expedition. See 

The Furniture of Our Forefathers. following 

The Making of a Country Home. By “J. P.M.” _ 

The Road to Frontenac. By Samuel Merwin. , 

The Bears of Blue River. By Charles Major. for 
detailed 


The Temple Edition of Dickens. (Now complete). 
The Personal Edition of George Eliot’s Works. Descriptions 


The New Nature Library. 














Besides these we shall issue the following Books: 


MODERN ANT/EUS. By tHE AvtHor or “AN ENGLISHWOMAN’s LOVE 
Letters.” Here is an exquisite story, vital, strong, real. The true poetry 
of nature and of life, the eternal fascination of unfettered human person- 
ality which this tale displays, gives it a distinctive and a lasting quality which 
are indeed unusual and which justify the promise of the former work. $7.50 xet. 
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RINCESS PUCK. By Una L. Sirperrap. This is a rarely good love story, 
wholesome, clean, and pleasing. The young girl whose nickname forms 
the title, is a genuine creation, full of character, strong and resourceful, yet 

womanly and very lovable. $7.50. 


HE BACKWOODSMAN. By H. A. Srantey. A vigorous story of woods life 
in the Mohawk Valley during the Revolutionary War. The atmosphere 
which the author creates around his tale is remarkable for its vividness; 

not a scene of Indian and forest adventure on this always fascinating New York 
frontier is pictured but the reader takes full part in it. $7.50. 


HE BLACK TORTOISE. By Freperick Vitter. A detective story of breath- 
less interest. The mystery of a stolen jewel, the complication of the detect- 
ive’s love affair with the sear ch, and the unexpectedness of the denotemeat 


are all perfectly unique. $7.50. 


N THE FOREST. By Maximitian Foster. The chapters which make up this 
book deal with the lives of the larger animals in the forest wilds; and in a 
series of most vivid and dramatic pictures are put the daily life and expe- 

riences of these wood folks. A rare literary quality gives the book added charm. 

Many remarkable illustrations by Carl Rungius, $1.50. Contents: The Con- 

queror (caribou); Terror (deer); Legs (coyote); Tragedy (moose); The Survivors 
(bison); On the Snow; At the End of the Trail; The Dungarvan Whooper. 


YEAR IN A YAWL. By Russe_tt Dovusiepay. This relates the remarkable 

trip taken by four adventurous boys in a thirty-foot yawl of their own con- 

, struction. Starting from Lake Michigan these young men sailed by canal 

and river to the mouth of the Mississippi; then along the Gulf Shore, round the 

end of Florida and up the Atlantic coast to New York, reaching home wa the 

Erie Canal and the Lakes. The book is exciting, interesting and_ healthy. 
Fully illustrated from beautiful photographs, $1.25 net. 


ASTERPIECES OF MODERN FRENCH FICTION. 
I THE LATIN QUARTER (Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme). By 
HENRY Murcer. TRANSLATED BY ELLEN MArIAGE. 
Il. SALAMMBO. By Gustave FLAuBERT. TRANSLATED BY J. W. MATTHEWS. 
These volumes by two of the greatest modern French novelists will probably 
be followed by others, carrying out a plan for presenting an adequate series in 
English of the French fiction of the 19th Century. In any case, these splendid 
novels should be in every library, private or public. Photogravure frontispiece, 
per volume, $1.50. 


HOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART. By Cuaries H. Carrin. A very interest- 
ing work showing the possibilities of photography and what can be done 
with the camera. The illustrations, over a hundred examples of the work 

of the greatest American photographers, are an inspiration to the amateur or the 
professional. Approximate contents:—The Status of Photography today. Posed 
figure subjects, experimentalists with processes, impressionistic decorative 
workers, landscape, etc., etc. $3.00 nee. 
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SHORT HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. By Everetr Tomuinson. For 
young or older readers who wish to understand this crucial period of Amer- 
ican history nothing could be better than this straightforward narrative. 

Here by-gone happenings become real in their skilful presentation. ///ustra- 
tions, 50 full pages, $2.00 net. 


EMOIRS OF WILLIAM BYRD, 1674-1744. Epirep sy JouN SPENCER ~ BASSETT. 

It is not too much to say that this gentleman’s writings form the raciest 

contribution to American letters antedating Benjamin Franklin. The col- 

lection, including his letters, has been carefully edited; and nowhere can be 

found a narrative more charming, or one which throws more light upon the social 

life of his period than does this volume of “the most accomplished and wittiest 
Virginian of his time.” //lustrated; set and printed by DeVinne ; $10.00 net. 


OOD FORM FOR ALL OCCASIONS. By Mrs. Burton KincGs_anp, This is 

a book for people of good breeding who are glad of a mentor as to the 
technical details of daily social life. The work is free from ostentation, is 
based on kindliness; and it is made plain that “good manners” mean good-will 
toward the world generally, and a tactful way of showing it. $17.50 wet. 


HE TRUE STORY OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By KarHarine PEARSON 
Woops. From historical sources on both sides of the ocean and new facts 
of importance, the author has constructed the biography of the foremost 

explorer and adventurer of the most adventurous era of human history. It 
makes a fascinating book, which should be an authority on the much-debated 
questions of Smith’s career. Maps, portraits, facsimiles, etc., $1.50 net. 


OW TO MAKE BASKETS. By Mary Wuire. A practical manual of the 
revived art of basketry, interestingly and clearly written, with many 
diagrams illustrating the lessons, and full-page half-tones. $17.00 wet. 


LD SONGS FOR YOUNG AMERICA. — EpitrepD AND ILLUSTRATED BY BLANCHE 
OSTERTAG, WITH MUSIC ARRANGED BY CLARENCE Forsytu. A fascinating 
volume, containing the children’s folk-lore songs (with the original airs) 

which are passed on from one generation to another, but which have never before 
been gathered together into book form. Miss Ostertag has drawn for’ them 
charming illustrations in color and black and white, and the original airs have 
been carefully taken down and harmonized by Mr. Forsyth, the arrangement 
being such that though the children themselves can play them, the harmonies are 
quite complete and satisfying. $2.00 wet. , 


OW TO TEACH KITCHEN GARDEN. By Emity Huntincron. A book which 
should be invaluable to the kindergarten teacher, or to those interested in 
settlement child-work. A whole system is given for teaching children the 

elementary rules of housework, by means of rhyme and music and exercises. 
The descriptions are clear, the music pretty, the illustrations both decorative and 
helpful. $3.00 zed. 
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“ The smell of the soil will be on its pages.™ 


COUNTRY LIFE 


IN 


AMERICA 


A MonTHLiy ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE OF OUTDOOR 
WorK AND PLEASURE 










E shall begin in November the publication of anew magazine devoted, as 
its title indicates, to gardening, horticulture, nature study, and everything 
out of doors. It will be beautiful, interesting, practical, timely. The 

editor will be Mr. Liberty H. Bailey, well known as an authority and author on all 
matters pertaining to the subjects to which the magazine is devoted. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the Editor’s announcement. 


“Only when we love the count:y is country life worth living. Contentment and satisfaction of soul are 
beyond all questions of pecuniary reward. We will clasp hands with every person who loves the country 3 
we will engender that love in persons who love it not; and thus would we come iato sympathy with all 
mankind.” 


The illustrations will be very elaborate and beautiful and the magazine will 
have a page of large size. The price will be 25 cents a number, $3.00 a year, and 
yearly subscriptions are now invited. 
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Ready October Ist 





** The Little Friend of ali the World” 


KIM 


By Rudyard Kipling 


In this important new book Mr. Kipling returns to his early field. 
The extraordinary charm and feeling of the story have been instantly 
recognized. It is undoubtedly his greatest novel. 





“For vividness, pictur- 
esque effect and_ brilliant 
coloring ‘Kim’ is fully 
the equal of anything that 
has ever come from Mr. 
Kipling’s pen. . . . With a a ; pas: 
succession of striking pic- uaa GAT ae | ' ; a in the light of Mr. Kip- 
oe a ~ peta a . Wh ck Y Re. ae ling’s work, has lamentably 
and the brown millions that 3 aN 
ebb and flow through India 
like a great human sea, it 
holds the reader’s attention 
and makes him tum back 
to pages already covered 
and peruse them again, 
Mr. Kipling is entirely at 
home in this environment, 
... There is nothing arti- 
ficial about ‘Kim;’ it is 
one of the most fascinating 
stories that has come be- 
fore the reading public for 
many a day. This ‘Little 
Friend of All the World’ 
has made friends with 
every one who has encoun- 
tered in the pages of this 
tale his vivid and vagabond 
personality.” — Zhe Brook- 


“The reader has _pre- 
sented to him a land and 
people about which history 


has tried to tell us, and, 


failed. There is not the 
slightest doubt that ‘ Kim,’ 
the mature work of a 
gifted story teller and con- 
summate artist, will add 
measurably to the author’s 
already great reputation. 

. The friendship be- 
tween the child who thinks 
like a man—* Kim ’—and 
the aged Lama, who has 
all the knowledge of the 
world and nothing of its 
experience, is one of the 
most beautiful things in 
fiction.”"— Zhe New York 


Limes. 





lyn Eagle. 


“If Kipling should die now his future fame would rest upon the authorship of ‘ Kim.’ ”—Sidney Colvin. 

“ Kipling is as strong and penetrating as ever but gentler.” Philadelphia North American. 

“Kipling at his best—Kipling never wrote anything that so immediately gripped the attention of the reader.”— 
William L. Alden in the New York Times. 
Handsomely bound, uniform with “ The Days Work.” PRICE, $1.50. 


Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling 
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Bears of Blue River 
By CHARLES MAJOR 


Author of “ When Knighthood was in Flower” 





This is:the first book 
from Mr. Major’s pen 
since the issue of the 
extraordinarily popular 
historical romance 
which made him famous. 
He wrote it with the 
feeling that no kind of 
tale has so firm a grasp 
upon the minds of young 
and old as the “bear 
story.” It would be 
hard to find a boy who 
has not shivered with 
breathless but delicious 
terror over the adven- 
tures of some hero with 
a “big bear” and Mr. 
Major has hit this in- 
terest squarely in the 


$1.25 net 





centre—as shown by 
the success of the story 
when published serially. 
Balser Brent the youth- 
ful hero lived in Indiana 
during the early ’20’s 
when that state was a 
frontier wilderness and 
the woods were full of 
bears, catamounts, and 
other “varmints.” So 
Balser’s life did not lack 
excitement; and_ the 
narrative of his adven- 
tures from the time 
when he could hardly 
hold up his father’s big 
gun makes the most 


irresistible sort of read- 
ing. 


$1.25 net 


Profusely Illustrated by A. B. Frost and Mary Baker-Baker 
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The Making of a 


Country Home 
By “J. P. M.” 


HIS thoroughly delightful book confirms the 
high place in our contemporary’s eres 
won by the author with his first book, “ A 

Journey to Nature.” It tells how two young 

married people escaped from the city drudgery ; 

and its reality, humor and vital human quality 
make it a work of the liveliest interest. Its 

value and suggestiveness to all who dream of a 

home in the country are obvious. 


Size, 514 x 81%; Pages about 400; Decorated by Charles Edward Hooper ; $1.50 net. 








J.P, M.’s First Book. 


A Journey to Nature 


5th Thousand 


“ Really a delightful book.” —Vew Orleans Times-Democrat. 

“ A perusal of this delightful book ought to serve as a mental tonic.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

“ This is not a ‘ book of the year’; it is a book of the years.”— The Critic. 

“It is a marvel. I have enjoyed it as I’ve not enjoyed a book for 
years.”—Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG. 

“ Delightful as reflections of life and admirable as a piece of literature.” 
—HEnNrRY VAN DYKE. 

“ Chock full of good philosophy and happy description. It is bound to 
make an impression.” JOHN BURROUGHS. 


Size, 544 x 8%; Pages 315; Decorated by Hooper ; $1. 50 net. 
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The 
Road to Frontenac 


By Samuel Merwin 


- ee Re nateinasieeeend 














{ 
{ 





“Most of the Sndians 


“The sky was dull and 
heavy, and a mist clung 


were asleep, sprawling 
about under the trees 


near the’ water. The about the party, leaving 


warrior guarding Menard little beads of moisture 


appeared to be little more on deerskin coats and 


than a youth. He sat fringed ‘eggings and long 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with his knees drawn up brown musket bands. The 


and his head bowed, his branches drooped from the 
trees, blurred by the mist 
and the half dark into 


strange shapes along the 


blanket pulled close around 






him and his oily black 


hair tangled about his 


eyes. Menard lay on his trail.” 
back looking at the Indian 
through half-closed eyes. * * r 


* &* »* 


“She took a _ flower 
from the bunch at her 
“ A group of the warriors breast and stood motion- 


came from the dance and less in the low doorway, 


staggered toward the hut pulling the petals apart, 


of the captives. They were 





one by one, and watching 


armed with knives and the little group within.” 


hatchets.” 


“* Half way down the steps was a double file of Indians, chained two and two.” 

A romance of Quebec and the St. Lawrence in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, full of the feeling of the wilderness life, intensely dramatic in 
the portrayal of the Indians aid their treatment of the captured little party whose 
fortunes the story follows——yet with a love story of the utmost delicacy and charm 


winding through these rough and bloody scenes. 


Illustrated by Blumenschein, $1.50. 
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An Epoch-making Work of Scientific Trabel 


BY... 


JOHN BURROUGHS 
W. H. BREWER 
WILLIAM HEALY DALL 
BERNHARD E. FERNOW 
HENRY GANNETT 
GEO. BIRD GRINNELL 




















The Results 
of the 
Harriman 


Alaska Expedition 
‘published with the 


co-operation CHARLES KEELER 
of the C. HART MERRIAM 
WashingtonAcademy ¢ JOHN MUIR 


J M. L. WASHBURN 


ALASKA 


Its Natives, Bird and Animal Life, Grees and Flowers, 
A A and Resources A A 


of Sciences 


WITH 40 SUPERB COLORED PLATES AND 85 PHOTOGRAVURES 





“IIHIS is beyond question the finest example of American bookmaking, devoted 
| to a work of scientific travel and exploration, ever put forth in this country. 
It contains in popular form the results of the expedition sent in 1899 by Mr. 
Edward H. Harriman to this land of fogs, glaciers, volcanoes, seals and gold. 

The twenty-five eminent scientists made extensive collections in their var- 
ious branches of research; no less than twenty-six new species of mammals were 
discovered, and the results in other branches of zodlogy, in botany, ornithology, geology, etc., were 
almost as important. Many new glaciers, anda large fjord, hitherto unmapped, were also explored. 

With the technical volumes which will follow (all illustrated in the most lavish way, with repro- 
ductions in color of birds, animals, flowers and landscapes by famous artists, fine photogravures 
selected from a series of thousands of photographs, pen drawings and all the other accompaniments 
of an elaborate art work), it will be the final authority on this region for many years. 

The following list of contents shows the scope of the book (which is entirely complete in itself ) 
and the authoritative nature of its contributions. 





CONTENTS: 
Alaska (poem), by CHARLES KEELER. Geography of Alaska, by Henry GANNETT. 
Narrative of the Expedition, by JoHN BurRouGHS. The Atmosphere of Alaska, by WiitiaMm H. Brewer. 
The. Pacific Coast Glaciers, b Joun Murr. Bogoslof, Our Newest Volcano, by C. HArT MERRIAM, 
Natives of the Alaska Coast Region, by Grorcr Brrp_GRINNELL. The Salmon Industry, by GrorGcE Birp GRINNELL. 
The Discovery and Exploration of Alaska, by W1LL1AM HEALEy DALL. Fox Farming, by M. L. WasHBuRN. 
Days Among Alaska Birds, by CHARLES KEELER. The Funniest People (poem), by Wirt1Am HEALEY DALL. 


The Forests of Alaska, by BERNHARD E, FERNow, 


Size,7210; pages, about 500; binding, cloth, decorated; illustrations, go in color, 85 photogravures, ana 100 drawings from photo- 
graphs and paintings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Charles Knight, R. Swain Gifford, F. S. Dellenbaugh, etc. ; 2 vols.; price, net, $15.00. 
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Insects... THE INSECT BOOK (Faust published.) By LeLanp O.Howarp. A popular descrip- 
tion, by the foremost authority in this country, of the Bees, Wasps, Ants, Grasshoppers, Flies, 
poe P ssc Tere and other North American Insects. Illustrations—16 colored and 32 black and white full page, 
etc., etc. * taken direct from the insects themselves, and nearly 300 text cuts. Price, $3.00 net. 
. THE BUTTERFLY BOOK. (6% thousand.) Dr. W. J. HOLLAND. A knowledge of 
Butterflies the Butterflies of North America. Illustrations— 48 plates in colors, and many text cuts ; peed 
species pictured. Price, $3.00 net. 





Birds BIRD NEIGHBORS. (35th thousand.) By NELTJE BLANCHAN. One hundred and 
fifty birds commonly found in gardens, meadows, woods, etc., about our homes. _Ilustrations—- 
and 48 colored plates. Price, $2.00. 


© BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HUNTED. ( oth thousand.) By NELTJE BLAN- 
Their Nests CHAN. Life histories of one hundred and seventy birds of prey, game birds and water fowl. 


Illustrations—48 colored plates. Price, $2.00. 


BIRD HOMES. (5th thousand.) By A. RADCLYFFE DuGMorRE. The homes, eggs 
and habits of land birds that nest in the eastern United States. Illustrations—16 colorau 
plates and 50 other pictures. Price, $2.00 net. 





Wild NATURE’S GARDEN. (15th thousand.) By NELTJE BLANCHAN. An aid to knowi- 
edge of our Wild Flowers and their insect visitors. Illustrations—32 full page plates in colors, 

Flowers 48 black and white. Price, $3.00 net. 

Mushrooms THE MUSHROOM BOOK. (3d thousand.) By Nina L. MaRsHALL. A practical 


book on the commoner species of fungi. Illustrations—24 colored plates, 24 black and white; 
over 100 text cuts. Price, $3.00 net. 
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Directory of Schools 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


D 
The Browne and Nichols School 19th Year. 
Course, 8 years; Classes limited to 15. No subordinate teachers; pupils 
continuously under head teacher in each department. Exceptional facili- 
ties for fitting for Harvard. Illustrated catalogue. 





New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


Dr. Holbrook’s School 


Will Re-Open Thursday, September 26th, 1901. 





New York, Brooktyn, 63 New York Avenue. 
Bedford Academy 16th Year September 23d, 
Is ‘‘an ideal school’? in some respects unique. 
GrorGE Ropemann A. M., Ph. D., (Berlin-Harvard) Principal. 





VIRGINIA, ROANOKE. 


* ul s ’ 
Virginia College for Young Ladies 
Opens September 21, 1901. New Buildings, Pianos and equipments. Grand 
Mountain Scenery. 25 European and American teachers. Conservatory advantages 
in Music, Art and Elocution. Students from 30 States. A beautiful and attractive 
College. For catalogues, address MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 





New Jersey, Pennington (on Bound Brook R. R.) 


Pennington Seminary. Co-educational 


63rd year. Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 

ashington. High, healthful location, in a region of great natural 
beauty. Special care and home comforts. ‘‘ Nobility of character our 
constant aim.’’ Finely equipped department for Natural Sciences and 
Chemistry. Sanitary arrangements; pure mountain spring water; 
electric lights. Twogymnasiums. 17 experienced teachers. New 
buildings and furniture. Telephone. Catalogue free. 


Tuomas O’Han ton, D. D., LL. D. 





Nortu Caro.ina, Winston-Salem. 


Salem Female Academy 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. JOHN H. CLEWELL, Ph. D., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Wayne. 


’ 
Armitage Preparatory School 
A home and day school for girls. $550. Healthful location, one-half hour 
from Philadelphia. Highest standards maintained. Individual attention. 
Prepares for leading Colleges. Miss HARRIET C. ARMITAGE, Princ. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


The Misses Shipley School for Girls 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. Number limited. Individual 
attention. Athletic and outdoor life. Catalogue on request. 





New York, New York, 711, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 


MISS ANNE BROWN 
For Girls 


BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL 





Thoroughly trains young men and women 
for business and obtains situations. 


S T M N Instruction by mail or in person, Ex- 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. penses low. For Catalogue address 
C. C. GAINES, President, 


Box 646, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











A BANK ACCOUNT 


AND A 


FuLL POCKETBOOK 


result from study with The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. We 
train men and women for better work 
and better pay, and equip inexperi- 
enced people for salaried positions, 
I. C. S. Textbooks make it easy for 
men and women already at work to 


LEARN BY MAIL 


Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil asd 
Mining Engineering; Shop and Foundry 
Practice; Drawing; Architecture; Plumb- 
ing; Sheet Metal Work; Chemistry; Orna- 
mental Design; Lettering; Book-keeping; 
Stenography; French; German; Seantel. 
Send for free pamphlet “Are Your Hands 
Tied.” State subject that interests you. 


The International Correspondence Schools 
Box 815, Scranton, Pa. 
Established 1891. Capital 81,500,000. 


















should subscribe for the great boy’s paper, 


The American Boy. 


Tells you just what you want to know. 
Has departments for boy’s sports, and boy’s 
work. It represents the Order of The 
American Boy, a non-secret patriotic boy 
society. Whether you are at school or at 
work, you need THE AMERICAN BOY. 
Every number has over 100 illustrations, 
and you can’t imagine a thing a boy de- 
lights in or is interested in that does not 
appear in its pages. It’s a pleasing surprise 
to every one and is the talk of the country 
with its new and novel features and its 
great success. 


Send 10 cents for a three 
months trial subscription. 
$1 a year is the regular subscription. 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
245 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 
9889 APPOINTMENTS woe .2ees sarin 


the past year to 
Civil Service places. Probably over 10,000 appointments will 
be made during 1902. 


Ve prepared By Mail a large per cent. of the 
successful ones for the examinations. Full information about all govern- 
ment positions free. Write for our Civil Service Catalogue and dates 
of examinations. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
225 Pennsylvania Avenue S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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Insurance Company 


—OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life, Accident, and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 





PAID-UP CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


JULY 1, 1901 
Total Assets, (A°Aeie'Norinctupes ) =.  $32,198,504.44 
Total Liabilities (Inciuding Reserves) ‘ j : 27,499,719.25 
Excess Security to Policy-holders . ; , 4,698,785.19 
Paid to Policy-holders since 1864 . ; . 44,469,462.48 
Total Insurance in Force . , , »  499,260,653.00 











GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 19014 
In Assets . , ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; ; $1,270,172.92 
In Insurance in Force (Life Department Only) . ; 4,739 ,635.00 
Increase in Reserves (Both Departments) . ‘ ‘ 1,165,244.44 





Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 months. j 4,538,683.18 








Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President. 
John E. Morris, Secretary. J. B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
Edward V. Preston, General Manager of Agencies. Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 
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THE ETFRNAL ROCK—GIBRALTAR 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN BY THE 
DOMINION LINE 


F all sections of the world there is 
none which offers more attractions 
to the average traveler than the 

Mediterranean and the countries which form 
its beautiful and historic coastal line. Here 
it is that the modern traveler may hark back 
into the very birthplace of literature and art, 
and tarry amid the hoary antiquities of for- 
gotten ages without sacrificing en voyage any 
of the comforts of modern life. 

Within the zone of what is called the 
Mediterranean region the tourist finds an 
ideal climate, free from all the exhausting 
and dangerous elements of our American 
winters. No one ever visits it without bring- 
ing back lasting and delightful memories of 
the scores of interesting places which bear 
no semblance of any other place on earth. 
There is but one Egypt, but one 
Italy, Cairo with its neighbors the 
Pyramids and Sphinx, Naples with its 
crowning glory Vesuvius, and _ its 
dead neighbors Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, Genoa with its splendid 
palaces, the Riviera with its Monte 
Carlo, Nice, its glorious climate and 
exquisite scenery—none of these is 
found in duplicate anywhere else. 
To visit them and the scores of other 
delightful places which are readily 
visited upon what is known as the 
Mediterranean trip is to get full value 
for the time and money spent. 

With fast and luxurious steamships, 
such as those of the Dominion Line, 
sailing upon regular schedules be- 
tween Boston, Gibraltar, Genoa, 
Naples and Alexandria, the traveler 


may not only make the voyage to the Medi- 
terranean with the greatest comfort, but 
within a limit of time but little more than is 
usually taken in the trip to Northern Europe. 

The British Mediterranean service, operated 
by the Dominion Line, will be inaugurated 
the present season upon the sailing of the 
magnificent new twin screw steamship Com- 
monwealth, the largest passenger vessel which 
has ever passed through the giant pillars of 
Hercules into the Mediterranean. She is to 
sail from Boston November 27th and again 
January 4th and February 12th, alternating 
with the splendid modern steamship Cam- 
broman, which has, like the Commonwealth, 
been so popular upon the Dominion Line’s 
service to Northern Europe. 

These two modern steamships are ideally 
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constructed for tourist travel They are 
both of recent construction and the Common- 
wealth is among the largest vessels afloat. 
They are of the modern type of marine 
architecture in that all the staterooms are 
large, splendidly ventilated and situated amid- 
ships. Every known device for safety and 
comfort is to be found upon them, which, 
together with their bilge or “fin” keels, make 
them unusually steady in rough weather. 

The Dominion Line service is designed to 
afford the most convenient and attractive 
route to the chief cities of the Mediterranean. 
The course is almost due East from Boston 
to the Azores, those beautiful islands of the 
mid-ocean which are in full view from the ship 
for a distance of nearly four hundred miles. 
The first stop is made at Gibraltar where the 
ships will remain long enough to afford their 
passengers an opportunity 
to visit the wonderful forti- 
fications upon the famous 
rock, and the quaint lit- 
tle city at its base. The 
world has few more 
interesting spots than 
Gibraltar and besides 
its own peculiar 
charms it is the radial 
point for side trips to 
the interesting cities 
of Spain and the 
quaint town of Tan- 
gier, and its neighbors 


across the nar- 
row neck of the 
Mediterranean 
in Africa. From 
Gibraltar the 
ships proceed 
direct to Naples 
and thence to Genoa, the 

terminus of the line. The 

entrance to the Bay of Naples, 

and the sail on to the famed 

city of Genoa is one unrivaled 
delight. There is nowhere in 
the world the combination of 
sea and mountain and island scenery 
that is discovered as the steamship 
enters - between gloricus Ischia and 

Capri. Naples is a great ccmmercial 
city, but this fact is hidden from the casual 
visitor by the fascination of the gay Neapoli- 
tan temperament seeking amusement in the 
highways, and making the busiest of them 
playgrounds and living places where all the 
details of homely family life go on with ccm- 
plete indifference to publicity. The museum 
here has no rival in the possession of such 
rare works of art as the antique brcnzes of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Vesuvius offers 
the experience of a lifetime to one who tries 
to look into its seething crater. The traveler 
direct from American shores finds in Naples 
a satisfying landing port for Southern Italy 
and for the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Genoa, the terminus of the Dominion Line’s 
southern service, is Chiefly important to the 
traveler as an entrance to Europe. On 
either side the railways pass along the coasts 
to regions of surpassing beauty and verdure 
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To the west it is through tunnels 
and along cliffs, under mountains 
and over smiling plains that 
the short run is made to 
Pegli and San Remo, 
to Bordigherra and 
its palm forests, 
and across the 
French line to Men- 
tone, and to Nice 
and Cannes. Mon- 
aco and Monte 
Carlo, grieviously 
wicked and ecstati- 
cally beautiful, are 
on the route. To 
the east of Genoa 
the Italian Riviera 
is scarcely less at- 
tractive in scenery 
and vegetation. 
The road is literally 
hewn through the 
cliffs with constant 
openings, giving be- 
wildering glimpses 
of the deep blue sea and _lateen sails. 
From Genoa, Milan and its splendid cathedral 
and rare pictures are five hours distant, and 
Lake Como is but little beyond. The 
traveler landing at Genoa can find himself the 
next day floating in the opal atmosphere of 
Venice, the old City of the Doges, or wan- 
dering in the storied streets of Florence, the 
City of Flowers. All Northern Italy, and its 
fascinating cities and lovely scenery and won- 
derful art, are within easy reach of this 
central seaport. 


NAPLES 


AMID THE BURIED CITIES 











AND ITS NEIGHBOR, VESUVIUS 


The regular route of the Dominion Line 
steamers is from Boston to Naples via Gibral- 
tar thence to Genoa, but the Commonwealth 
upon its voyages in January and February will 
touch first at Genoa after leaving Gibraltar, 
and proceed from that port to Naples and Alex- 
andria, Egypt, for the convenience of the large 
number of tourists who wish to visit Egypt 
and the Holy Land. 

The steamship Commonwealth, the Queen 
of the Dominion Line fleet, is one of the 
most superb steamships in the Atlantic serv- 

ice. She was launched in 1900 at the 
famous shipyards of Harlin & Wolff, 
Belfast, Ireland. She is 60-foot 
beam, 600 feet long, with a tonnage 
of over 13,000 tons. She is 

one of the largest steamships 
which has ever entered the 
Mediterranean and is re- 
markable for her stead- 
iness in even the rough- 
est seas. Her in- 
terior appointments 
are superb and her 
cabins large and 
beautifully = fur- 

" nished. She has 
’ twin screws and 
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bilge keels and in every way, from prow to 
stern, is an ideal boat upon which to make an 
ideal voyage. 

Full information regarding the British Medi- 
terranean service may be had by addressing 
the head offices of the Dominion Line, 77-81 
State St., Boston, Mass.; 69 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIll., Richards, Mills & Co., Managing 





THE DOMINION LINE 


Agents ; or E. H. Low, 1123 Broadway, New 
York; D. Torrance, 17 St. Sacrament St., 
Montreal, Can.; T. H. Larke, 127 South 
Third St., Minneapolis, Minn.; A. F. Web- 
ster, King and Yonge Sts., Toronto, Ont.; 
G. W. Moss, 1411 G St., Washington, D. C.; 
Thos. Cook & Son, 621 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT NEW TWIN-SCREW STEAMSHIP “COMMONWEALTH” OF THE DOMINION LINE’S 
BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 
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The March of Events 





HE assassination of President McKin- 
ley on September 6th was the most 
unnatural and loathsome crime in 

our history. It did not rise to the intelligible 
level of the murder of either Lincoln or 
Garfield. Lincoln was the Civil War Presi- 
dent, and Garfield was President in the period 
of spoils. It can at least be understood how 
the turbulence of one time and the personal 
disappointments of the other wrought upon 
the morbid and criminal tendencies of Booth 
and Guiteau. They felt personal resentments. 
But the assassin of President McKinley had 
as his provocation only a wretched “ philos- 
ophy,” of foreign birth and nurture, which 
was directed against “rulers,” not against any 
individual. His crime is the most foolish, too, 
as well as the most cowardly in the annals of 
anarchy. Even if assassination could change 
the government of a monarchy, it could have 
no effect on the government of a republic like 
ours—except to strengthen the patriotism of 
the people and to entrench our institutions 
deeper in their esteem. 

The tragedy is the sadder because the 
President who was murdered was the most 
popular and highly respected ruler in the 
world, and by a malign coincidence he was cut 
off just when the rich results of our broadening 


national life were giving his Administration a 
far more generous breadth than any recent 
Administration had known. For President 
McKinley stood for a distinctly new era. He 
was the head of the State at the happiest 
time in our history, when a completely re- 
united nation had forgotten its partisan 
wrangles in taking the industrial leadership 
of the world, and when our horizon and 
influence were widening as they had never 
widened before. 

He was peculiarly fitted for leadership at 
such a time, better fitted, we now see, than 
his opponents had ever confessed and even 
than his friends had foreseen. Mr. McKinley 
grew up into public life in the narrower era 
that followed the Civil War, at a time when 
all our political activity was a bitter domestic 
wrangle. But, more sensitive to the broaden- 
ing influences of later events perhaps than 
any other public man of his generation, he 
felt the nation grow and he grew with it. 
Indeed, his capacity for growth after middle 
life has few parallels. 

It was a dramatic conjunction of events 
that on the very day before his assassination 
he formulated a national programme so broad 


and generous that it disarms even partisan 
opposition. He had outgrown the political 


policy that he had championed in his earlier 
career and he fashioned out of a larger oppor- 
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tunity a policy that is national. When he 
declared that “the period of exclusiveness: is 
past,” he struck a note that was heard in 
every civilized capital and in every mart of 
the world. It is a concrete programme and 
a definite one—reciprocal trade treaties, more 
American ships, an isthmian canal, and more 
compact pan-American relations. Every item 
of it concerns other countries as well as our 
own. His is the new era of international 
relations and of tasks of diplomacy. 

How fast we have traveled in our political 
development may be seen by recalling the 
period of mourning for Garfield and the com- 
ments that it provoked at home and abroad. 
The whole land was grief-stricken then as it 
is now. American citizenship felt outraged 
then as it feels now. The sympathy of other 
nations was felt for us then, as now. But in 
the comment at home and abroad Garfield 
did not stand for any large national policy or 
movement. He was the worthy head of a 
great nation, and that was all. Our politics 
and policies were domestic and concerned 
nobody but ourselves—they concerned few 
persons, indeed, except the professional politi- 
cians. We have come a long way these 
twenty years between Garfield and McKinley. 


The winning personal qualities of the dead 
President, which had always bound his friends 
strongly to him, became evident to the whole 
people after his second election, when his 
policy was so generally approved that party 
animosity almost died away. He was now 
past the temptations of personal ambition. 
He disclaimed a wish for a third term and 
even a willingness to accept it. He madea 
transcontinental journey to meet the people 
and to get their point of view. He took 
delight in seeing them. He made many short 
addresses, cheerful and full of earnestness, 
rising always to a broad view of our national 
life. He gave evidence of his own growing 
thought as the nation had grown under him. 
There was nothing spectacular in his de- 
meanor. He was heartily glad to meet his 
fellow citizens. The natural kindliness of his 
nature was understood, and his domestic ten- 
derness endeared him to a home-loving people. 
Public men, too, found him generous-minded 
and devoted to the country’s welfare. All 


the members of his Cabinet but one kept their 
portfolios in his second Administration, some 
of them at great personal inconvenience, and 
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they held him in the highest esteem as well as 
in admiration for his leadership. 

The manner of his death and his demeanor 
after he was shot threw a beautiful radiance 
over his character. At his own suggestion 
he was holding a public reception and he was 
shaking hands with all who came, when 
the assassin shot him. His instant thought 
was of his wife. Then he asked that no harm 
be done to the assassin; and he expressed 
regret that his presence had caused incon- 
venience to the exposition. This was the 
conduct of a gentleman, as Sir Philip Sidney 
was a gentleman. The personal affection 
as well as the hearty admiration of the whole 
people went out to him. To the indignation 
at the outrage on American institutions was 
added a keen and universal personal sorrow. 


President McKinley was more fortunate in 
the events of his Administrations than any of 
his predecessors, except Washington, under 
whom the Government came into being, and 
Jefferson, under whom it became continental, 
and Lincoln, under whom it was preserved. 
By virtue of the important chain of events, of 
which the Spanish War was the unexpected 
beginning, and by our swift rise to industrial 
supremacy, which occurred during his terms 
of office, he will stand as one of our historic 
Presidents. He gave political direction to a 
great national movement; for the nation has 
grown more in thought and in character these 
five years than it grew in the preceding 
thirty. His character and his temperament 
fitted him admirably for the political guidance 
of a nation in expansion. How well he 
guided it we can hardly yet measure. But 
our increasing strength and more compact 
union at home and our growing influence 
abroad are parts of the eloquent testimony 
that may already be cited. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

HE futility of assassination in a re- 
public could not be more conclusively 
shown. If the President that is dead stood 
for the expansion of American influence and 
was himself American to the core, so also is 
the President that lives. The Republic has 
no citizen of a more courageous patriotism 

than Theodore Roosevelt. 








rht, 1901, by Arthur Hewitt 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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JOHN HAY, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Who has gui our diplomacy during the difficult beginnings of the era of commercial supremacy and expansion 
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IN BEHALF 


He comes to the great office in the saddest 
way by which it could be reached, the unex- 
pected way through a keen national bereave- 
ment. The taking up of the unfinished work 
of an Administration thus cut short presents 
peculiar difficulties, but it has also certain ad- 
vantages. He is unhampered. He has not 
even the obligations that a party election is 
usually interpreted to imply, and he finds the 
country freer from party strife than it has 
been since Washington’s first Administration. 
For these reasons, as well as on his own 
account, the new President has the right 
to claim the loyal support of the people of 
every section and even of every party. 
Although he comes through the door of 
chance, he has abundant evidence of popular 
favor. If Mr. McKinley became the most 
popular Chief Magistrate that this generation 
has known, Mr. Roosevelt is, in his own right, 
the legitimate successor to this distinction. 
No man has more devoted personal friends, 
whom he has won by a rich personality 
and a generous nature; and no other man in 
the country has, perhaps, so large a personal 
acquaintance. Those who know him best 
regard him as equal to the highest and gravest 
responsibilities in the world. 

And he is the most interesting figure in 
our public life. He is almost the only Amer- 
ican citizen of recent times who from the 
highest motives has from his youth given 
himself wholly to the public service. He has 
made it a career, having no other profession. 
At the age of forty-three he has already had 
an experience that is unique in our history, 
which is so full of unusual careers. Before 
he became Vice-President he had been a 
member of the Legislature of New York, a 
member of the National Civil Service Com- 
mission, a Police Commissioner of New York 
City, an Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, a 
Colonel of Volunteers, and Governor of New 
York; and in every one of these widely dif- 
ferent offices he did noteworthy things. <A 
large volume of positive achievement—posi- 
tive always—stands to his credit. He is a 
gentleman of the true democratic kind, who 
by his broad human sympathy is at home 
with earnest men of all social types; he is an 
educated man, a lover and a writer of books, 
the only writer of non-official literature that 
has come to the Presidency since the days of 
the cultivated Fathers of the Republic; he is 
a manly sportsman, the only President per- 
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haps who could fill the White House with 
trophies of the chase as well as of war; and, 
above all, he is an uaswerving believer in 
American institutions, American character 
and American leadership—a courageous man 
who loves the truth, an outdoor life, good 





books, his own fireside, and his country—all 
with the energy of a robust nature. And the 


dominant note of his character is earnestness. 
All these qualities make a man very much 
out of the common, even of Presidents. 

The moral earnestness with which he 
has always taken his official duties—the 
sarnestness, in fact, with which he regards 
the obligations of citizenship—has made him 
as conscientious a public servant as we have 
ever had; and, as graver and graver tasks 
have fallen to him in his rapid advancement, 
he has become as conservative in making plans 
as he is energetic in executing them. Still 
he may be depended upon for action; and 
those who prefer a figure-head for President, 
if there be such, must now forego their pref- 
erence; for where he works. things come to 
pass. 

His energetic nature, tempered by the 
gravest responsibilities, is surely a fit and 
hopeful equipment for the further develop- 
ment of the political programme that was 
wrought out under President McKinley’s 
guidance. His temperament is in keeping 
with the active era of the Greater Republic; 
and the deep seriousness of his character, with 
the high duties that await him. <A strong per- 
sonality working under the most solemn respon- 
sibilities—this is a conjunction of man and 
conditions which shows that our rough party 
machinery has, once more at least, provided 
such a succession in the Chief Magistracy 
that a crime which has shocked the world 
does not jar our institutions in their steady 
course. 





IN BEHALF OF THOSE IN AUTHORITY 
URING the Philippine insurrection a 
group of public journals that are read 
by educated persons denounced President 
McKinley almost daily as a falsifier of official 
reports, as a destroyer of our liberties, and as 
aman who wished to strengthen his authority 
at home by military rule. When our troops 
were sent to China some of these journals 
declared that the President’s aim was to seize 
Chinese territory. A considerable part of the 
educated public which has little direct knowl- 
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edge of public men and of public affairs was 
misled by these journals into a feeling of 
bitter hatred to our Government. 

Just at this time a visitor at the White 
House asked one of the President’s executive 
staff how the Administration regarded such 
* criticism.” 

“It is taken for granted and ignored,” he 
said. ‘What else could we do? But,” he 
presently added, “it presents a curious prob- 
lem to me. Here are four papers (and he 
named them) edited by educated men who 
must wish their country well. Every one of 
them might any day see the President or any 
of his official family. They would be heartily 
welcomed ; for the President and the Cabinet, 
to say the least for them, are surely trying to 
do their best with these new problems. 

“But instead of coming here or sending 
here and getting the Administration’s point 
of view, instead of making practical sugges- 
tions,. if they have any to make, they continue 
to pour out personal abuse. They repeat 
erroneous conjecture and disproved rumors. 
They suspect every official utterance. If they 
were the avowed enemies of their country 
their actions could not be different. 

“These same journals, too, constantly ex- 
press a loathing for ‘ yellow journalism.’ But 
there is a most respectable section of society 
which feeds upon worse misrepresentations of 
our political life than that section which reads 
the yellow journals. 

“It is strange, too, that these editors do 
not understand that they bring themselves 
into utter contempt in official circles. No 
man in the Government would pay. the slight- 
est heed to anything they say. They have 
thrown away the helpful force that they might 
have had. They can have no influence on 
any official They can have no weight in 
shaping public action. They are regarded 
simply as common scolds.” 

This was said by a man who did not speak 
from a partisan point of view. “The same 
thing went on,” he added, “in Cleveland’s 
time—the same thing from several of the 
same journals. It seems to mea kind of in- 
sanity—to think that by the constant abuse 
of an Administration you can make it do 
what you wish it to do.” 


Now, before this kind of journalistic in- 
justice begins again, it is proper for every 
respectable citizen, whether editor or reader, 
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to remember that President Roosevelt is a 
frank and approachable man. Any respon- 
sible person can see him face to face. He 
will welcome sincere advice. He will listen 
to any respectful suggestion. He is always 
grateful for frank speech. So also is practi- 
cally every man in the Government’s service. 

Is it not more manly to help than to 
tear down? Why should our over-worked 
public servants be denied the reasonable treat- 
ment that would be given to the commonest 
man in private life? In considering politi- 
cal morals, this inquiry deserves some 
thought ; for the American quality of fair play, 
which holds in everything else, will soon again 
be forgotten—forgotten in politics even by men 
and journals who esteem themselves guides to 
the best citizenship—forgotten to the detri- 
ment of national character and dignity. 

The bearing of our public servants is sim- 
ple and their attitude of mind is receptive. 
The attitude of the chronically “anti” press 
—anti-everything—is haughty and suspicious. 
Here is an interesting paradox in republican 
society. 


THE ILL-ADVISED STEEL STRIKE 


HE strike of the steel-workers was a mis- 
take, and it has been badly managed. 
The reason for a general strike was not 
sharp and clear. It did not have the spon- 
taneous and hearty approval of any consider- 
able number of workmen. It was not a 
movement to redress an injury. It was not 
for higher pay, nor for shorter hours, nor for 
any such reason. It did not come from an 
impulse of the men who work. It was only 
what may be called a move in the politics of 
labor. The officers of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation wished to extend its membership in 
mills which were non-union mills; and this 
was all. 

The Amalgamated Association was weak in 
membership. It had not grown appreciably 
for seven years. “It had not regained the 
strength it had in 1892, when the Homestead 
strike took place. Then it had 24,000 mem- 
bers. Now it has less than 14,000. The 
managers of the strike thought that the time 
was favorable to increase its roll and its area 
of influence, because (so they seem to have 
argued) the United States Steel Corporation 
would not dare risk a fight. That this was 
Mr. Shaffer’s state of mind is clearly indicated 
by the circular that he sent out after his suc- 
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cessful controversy with the Sheet Steel 

Company in the spring, when he secured the 

reinstatement of men who had been dis- 

charged from the Wood mill at McKeesport. 

He then said : 


“The victory is with us, but not because of 
our strength. We won through their weakness. 
The United States Steel Company is today but a 
collection of bodies without organic form, without 
rules of government, without systematic operating 
plans. The difference between their actual 
possessions and chartered capitalization is backed 
by no value in plants or structures of any kind. 
It must receive value through purchase of watered 
stock by individuals who are not on the inside 
and who become the prey of the favored on the 
inside as well as of the broker and speculator. 

“Foolish as these buyers are, we know they 
would refuse to expend money for stock which 
carries a strike with it. This is why we won. 
The declaration of our intention to strike affected 
the sale of their shares to the amount of 
$1,000,000 in a few days in Wall Street alone, 
and interfered with the exploitation of its stock 
in London.” 


Reckoning thus on the supposed weakness 
of the Steel Corporation, the aim was to 
bring all the mills under union control. 

“ Against the trust composed of money, in- 
fluence and power,” he continued, “let us 
array the united iron and steel worker in a 
trust composed of brains, skill, experience 
and mental and muscular strength.” It was 
simply a plan to bring the biggest employer 
to terms—to whip Goliath. 


HOW STRIKES STRENGTHEN GREAT 
CORPORATIONS 


HE Steel Corporation and its constituent 
companies were keeping their contracts 

with their workmen. There was no provoca- 
tion to strike that did not exist last year 
before the Steel Corporation was organized— 
except the fact that the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation was losing lodges and losing members 
under its present management. The fight, 
therefore, was lost on the day it was begun, 
because it was not a fight of earnest men for 
a purpose that called forth their whole moral 
strength, but a fight by the managers of a 
union simply to win membership. Such a pur- 
pose forfeited the public sympathy and the 
spontaneous enthusiasm of the members of the 
union itself. In a word, the strike had no 


moral backing. This ill-conceived attack on 
the Steel Corporation has given the Steel 
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Corporation the last thing in the world, per- 
haps, that it ever reckoned on having—public 
sympathy. 

And public sympathy for it comes simply 
from the sense of fair play. The sense of 
fair play is the strongest impulse in American 
life. As between workingmen and men of 
wealth, when a contest is provoked by men of 
wealth, the public sympathy is always with 
the workingmen. Lowell remarked in his 
essay on Democracy that we need not have 
any especial concern for wealth, because 
wealth always finds a way to take care of 
itself. The well-being of the working masses 
is really the only subject of deep social con- 
cern. It is particularly unfortunate, then, 
when a body of skilled laborers are misled into 
a contest which discredits their organization. 

If great organizations of industry be hurt- 
ful to the public welfare, so much the more 
unfortunate is a strike like this; for it is likely 
to prove that the greater the corporation the 
stronger it is in a contest with labor. It has 
a whole arsenal of weapons that a smaller 
company cannot have. It has more money. 
It has more mills. It can move its mills and 
turn prosperous towns into stagnant villages. 
It can fight in more places and in more ways 
than a small corporation ; it can longer endure 
a siege, and it can make it harder for the 
labor union after the fight is over. The out- 
look now is that Mr. Shaffer will have given 
greater encouragement to colossal industrial 
organization than any man of the time, except 
Mr. Morgan. 


THE INHERENT WEAKNESS OF LABOR UNIONS 


HE strike gives renewed emphasis to 
the inherent weakness of labor unions 
in their present stage of development, espe- 
cially in the United States. This weakness 
is that they put every workman on a level 
with every other one; and that level must be 
the level of the mediocre man and not of the 
strong man. A capable and ambitious worker 
must take and keep the pace of the duller 
and slower one. He may not work longer 
hours, he may not receive larger pay, he may 
not regard his work as the primary thing in 
life for him—he may not go at it nor keep at 
it in the spirit of self-forgetting enthusiasm 
that is necessary for the accomplishment of 
any task nobly and for the attainment of dis- 
tinction. He must work in the spirit of the 
duller and less capable man. 

















Here is a direct conflict with the true 
spirit of democracy. In a democratic society 
the matter of the greatest importance what- 
soever is that every man should have a free 
chance. He must be unfettered. He must 
have elbow room. He must have opportu- 
nity to show what is in him, to develop him- 
self to the utmost and to win all that he can. 
This is the very essence of democracy. But 
the labor union puts him in a class and for- 
bids him to rise above it in skill, in work, in 
reward. This result is the very thing that 
the American social and political theory was 
established to prevent. 

It may not be possible ever to reconcile a 
labor union with the spirit of a democracy. 
But until a way is found the union will 
remain crude and unnatural. It can never 
do the workingman the full service that it 
aims to do, and it will continue without the 
membership of the ablest workmen. 

To a considerable degree in those labor 
unions where wages are paid by piece-work 
this inherent objection is obviated; and this 
is the case with the skilled workmen of the 
Amalgamated Association. The wage scale 
agreed on is the minimum wage. Greater 
efficiency gets greater pay. In such cases 
this general objection does not hold good. 
But the stronger man yet has his fortunes 
more or less bound up with the weak man’s 
in a general way. 

The work that a man grows by and rises 
by is never routine work, is never the same 
work that every other man does, but it is 
that excess of skill, or of enthusiasm, or of 
product, which puts him ahead of the crowd. 
Any organization or agency that forbids this 
excess of skill, or of enthusiasm, that re- 
presses initiative and turns a man into a mere 
machine, goes square against the grain of 
American life. Great leaders may save labor 
unions from this inherent weakness by turn- 
ing their development in other directions; 
but great leaders will be required to do it. 

It is to be hoped that they will arise, for 
the labor union has a possible service to 
society so great that it ought to do it. Em- 
ployers, especially impersonal and non-resi- 
dent employers, cannot be trusted always to 
deal fairly. No class can be trusted always 
to deal fairly with any other class. And the 
unions have a real reason for existence. 
They are necessary, and it is unfortunate 
that they yet have this inherent weakness. 


THE RESULTS OF NEARLY 15,000 STRIKES 
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The results of this strike to the labor 
unions are unfortunate, as the results of bad 
leadership always are. But one result seems 
likely to follow that may be fortunate. Since 
many of the men who went on the strike 
directly broke their contracts with the em- 
ploying companies — notably the Western 
lodges of the Amalgamated Association—it 
was reported that the officers of the Steel 
Corporation declared that they would make 
no more contracts with the organization un- 
less it assumed a responsible shape. This 
brings up at once the old moot question of 
the incorporation of unions. 

If they could sue and be sued—a position 
that they have almost always shunned—they 
would take on a character that they have 
never had, and they would be forced to more 
conservative action. Their irresponsible na- 
ture has been the chief cause of the low order 
of leaders that they have developed; for no 
other modern organization for any purpose 
has so suffered from incompetent leadership 
as the organization of labor. Of course, capi- 
tal has found able leaders. So has educa- 
tion; so has the Salvation Army; so has 
almost every other “cause.” Yet no other 
group of men has had such bad leadership— 
except perhaps the Prohibitionists. The 
labor union in its present irresponsible stage 
of development too easily becomes a mob, or 
disintegrates in time of trouble too easily to 
command the best executive talent. 

Recent decisions in England that unions 
must accept financial responsibility for the 
actions of their officers are provoking much 
discussion. The fear that English labor lead- 
ers as well as American has been that a 
union would not in fact have an equal chance 
in the courts with employers; and no union 
could hope to attain the financial strength of 
any one of the greater corporations. Since 
the public sympathy is much more ready to 
be extended to the laboring man, if he have a 
good cause, than to the capitalist, such a fear 
seems unwarranted in the United States. The 
gain in dignity that incorporation would giveand 
the conservative influence that responsibility 
would bring would produce abler leaders. 


THE RESULTS OF NEARLY 15,000 STRIKES 


HE open warfare between Capital and 
Labor has been an extraordinarily de- 
structive one, as the statistics of the Depart: 
ment of Labor show, during the thirteen 
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and a half years from January 1, 1881, to 
June 30, 1894. The open struggles cost 
more than $285,000,000. It threw 3,714,406 
persons out of employment by reason of 
strikes, each striker losing an average of $44; 
and 366,690 by reason of lockouts, each 
person locked out losing an average of $73. 
But averages are unreal. They are based on 
short and long strikes together, and a more 
vivid impression of the unavailing struggle is 
given by their frequency. During this period 
there were in the United States 14,390 strikes 
in 69,167 establishments. That means that 
the fight was as widespread as it was mis- 
chievous. Chicago suffered most, as far, at 
least, as the number of establishments in- 
volved is concerned. The most vexed in- 
dustries were the building trades, in which 
26,860 establishments were involved; then 
the following in order : coal and coke, tobacco, 
clothing, food preparations, metals and met- 
allic goods, transportation, stone quarrying 
and cutting, boots and shoes. All these in- 
dustries, it will be observed, are those to 
which internal conflicts are most natural. For 
instance, in a piece of work in which the 
building trades are concerned—a house—it 
seems almost foreordained that from the sen- 
sitive and jealous relations between union and 
non-union plasterers, plumbers, carpenters, 
bricklayers and stonecutters, trouble should 
arise. Not less than sixty per cent. of all the 
strikes that occurred were ordered by organiza- 
tions, yet these organizations paid only about 
one-thirtieth of the entire loss in dollars. Of 
the total loss of $285,000,000 caused by 
strikes and lockouts, two-thirds was borne by 
the men and one-third by the employers. 

All this desperate fighting did little but 
leave unhealed wounds behind; Strikes 
succeeded in forty-four per cent. of the estab- 
lishments affected; and they failed in forty- 
four per cent. In the rest it was a “drawn 
battle.” In the whole movement the strikers 
have advanced in wages and in some Cases in 
shorter hours, but not often in securing 
greater advantages for the unions. 


THE GHOST OF TARIFF REFORM 


HE drift of politics (so far as any drift 

is visible that gives hint of the next 
Presidential campaign) reveals two tendencies 
—a tendency in the Democratic party to 
avoid a repetition of the Kansas City plat- 
form and a renomination of the Kansas City 
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candidate. Free silver and Mr. Bryan are of 
the past. No Democratic State convention 
this year has committed itself to the old pro- 
gramme, and some of them have openly repu- 
diated it. 

The other tendency is to revive the tariff 
issue. This is the one way, the Democrats 
are beginning to recall, that led to the only 
victories that they have won since the Civil 
War. On the Republican side, too, there are 
indications of a growing difference of opinion 
about protective duties. It is becoming more 
and more probable that, when Congress meets, 
it will face a demand for tariff revision that 
will force a discussion which may at least 
have important political results. 

The Boston Home Market Club and the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia form a 
sort of old guard around the banner of high 
protection; and the resolutions passed last 
summer by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers strongly in favor of reciprocity 
treaties called forth from the Philadelphia 
organization a counter declaration which fore- 
bodes earnest discussion. 

The situation seems to be that the high- 
tariff leaders would welcome only such reci- 
procity as is not so reckless as really to recip- 
rocate; and Senator Hoar’s plan for “a rea- 
sonable reciprocity by admitting from other 
countries what they can produce and we 
cannot, and sending to other countries what 
we produce and they cannot,” has a similar 
Pickwickian flavor, since nearly all the im- 
portant articles we import but do not pro- 
duce are already on the free-list. The fol- 
lowers of President McKinley want no tariff 
tinkering,” but real reciprocity, as indicated 
by the treaties already communicated to the 
Senate. Another wing of the Protectionists 
is represented by Mr. Hepburn, who declares 
that he and his constituents see nothing 
sacred about the Dingley Law, and consider 
it a grievance “to have foreign customers 
furnished at a lower price than they with the 
products of American protected industries ”’ 

Mr. Babcock and his friends stand resolutely 
for putting the raw materials used by trusts 
on the free-list. This programme will have 
the support of many moderate Protectionists, 
of the Democratic tariff reformers, and of 
the enemies of trusts in general. It may not 


lead to definite legislation, but it has power 
in it to provoke an incalculable amount of 
political discussion. 











THE TALK OF CUBAN ANNEXATION 


It is now too late, if it ever were possible, 
to oppose the principle of combination. It 
has been applied to most of our industries. 
But the coming of gigantic consolidations and 
the rise of the United States to the industrial 
leadership of the world have made the old 
argument of the “infant industry’? somewhat 
obsolete. It is for this reason chiefly that 
the tariff-reform ghost is not likely to down 
at anybody’s bidding. 


- SOME PARTICULAR TARIFF TROUBLES 


HE tariff complications are made the 
worse, as they have always been made, 
by sugar; and now especially by sugar from 
Cuba and Porto Rico. The Sugar Trust 
would have raw sugar from Cuba come in free, 
but would levy a duty of half a cent a pound 
on the refined product. The beet sugar 
manufacturers of course see “assassination”’ 
in this proposition. They would admit refined 
sugar free and put a half-a-cent duty on raw 
sugar. 

Meantime if all duties were removed Cuba 
would soon feel such prosperity as it has not 
known since the days of its millionaire 
planters. American capital would find invest- 
ment in sugar plantations to even greater 
amounts than they have already found it. 
Cuba will, of course, clamor for such a chance, 
fortified by the increasing American interests 
there. 

But we already have free trade with Porto 
Rico, and it is inevitable that there will bea 
great stimulus given at once to sugar pro- 
duction there. The island, as soon as it finds 
out its proper industrial policy, as local legis- 
lation affects it, will probably enter upon such 
an era of prosperity as it has never known. 
-During the twenty-five years that practical 
free trade (by reciprocity) has existed with 
Hawaii the production of sugar there has 
grown to twenty times its former size; and 
with the enormous difference in accessibility 
the record in Porto Rico should be even more 
favorable. 

Sugar or no sugar, the general proposition 
holds that our expansion of territory and of 
trade brought changes that were not dreamed 
of when the Dingley Act was passed. It may 
not be literally true as one distinguished free- 
trader told President McKinley just after the 
battle of Manila—*“Mr. President,” said he, 
“T congratulate you on the prospect of your 
going down in history as the great Free-Trade 
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President, for Admiral Dewey’s guns have 
dealt the death-blow to protection ’’—but it is 
true at least that the wind is shifting. 


THE TALK OF CUBAN ANNEXATION 


OVERNOR-GENERAL WOOD’S an- 
nual report on the condition of Cuba 
presents, as its main point, the economic de- 
pendence of the island on the United States 
—more than that, its dependence specifically 
upon the duty that is levied by the United 
States on Cuban sugar and tobacco. The 
sugar crop is the most important single item 
of Cuban industry, and the United States is 
the natural and necessary market. The 
greater part of the sugar lands is not now 
under cultivation. “The establishment of 
reciprocity in commercial relations,’ says 
General Wood, “means everything to Cuba, 
for if she can obtain favorable duties on her 
tobacco, and especially on her sugar, her de- 
velopment will be immediate.” . 

If establishing satisfactory reciprocity rela- 
tions were as easily done as said the trouble 
would soon be ended. But our experience 
has proved that securing the consent of the 
Senate to a reciprocity treaty is the most 
difficult task that the Administration could 
undertake. Especially difficult is it when 
great commercial interests are involved. 

This apparently absolute: dependence of 
Cuba upon a favorable commercial arrange- 
ment with the United States has brought for- 
ward, as it will continue to bring forward, the 
question of annexation. The commercial in- 
terests of the island favor it, and they will 
continue to grow stronger. In a word, what 
is usually meant by purely political considera- 
tions count for little and will count for less 
as time goes on and the commercial pres- 
sure for annexation becomes stronger; for 
economic considerations are stronger than 
political. 

But the people of the United States are 
not in favor of any plan of annexation which 
should look towards ultimate statehood; and 
they will never be unless the great com- 
mercial interests wage a successful campaign 
to change public sentiment—an event that 
seems improbable. And annexation, in the 
way in which Porto Rico has been annexed, 
implying no chance of ultimate statehood, 
would not for political reasons be acceptable 
to the Cubans; for this would indefinitely 
defer hope of self-government. 
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The nerve centre of annexation, therefore, 
is the commercial interest in the island. Cer- 
tainly, when you scratch an American An- 
nexationist you will find a promoter or an 
investor. 


BARBARISM AND HEROISM IN THE SOUTH 


NEGRO murdered a white woman near 
Winchester, Tenn., and on August 25 

he was burned by a mob of 2,000 persons. 
“The procession,” said the Nashville Amer- 
ican, of August 26, “ was over a mile in length 
and bristled with shot-guns and winchesters.” 
A part of the same newspaper’s report follows : 


“Mr. Moore mounted a stump and said that he 
came as the representative of the dead woman’s 
husband and father, who did not want any 
brutality enacted and had requested that the 
Negro be hanged instead of burned. The speaker 
was howled down by the mob. 

“Ed. Baker, a brother of the murdered woman, 
then mounted the stump and said that it was his 
sister who had been murdered and he wanted the 
Negro burned. Will. Baker, another brother, also 
made a similar statement and there was wild 
yelling by the mob. 

‘“«« Burn him,’ was the cry. A dozen men then 
began gathering dry saplings which were piled 
around the tree. A number of men caught the 
prisoner and bound him to the tree with chains, 
one chain extending around his neck and the 
other around his body. Some then came forward 
with a five-gallon vessel of kerosene, which was 
poured over the body of the wretch and on the 
fuel. The Negro never moved or showed any 
signs of breaking down during this ordeal. 

“ A number of men scrambled over each other 
for the privilege of lighting the funeral pyre, and 
a number of matches were applied. The Negro 
remained stolid until the flames enrapped his 
body, then he shrieked with pain. 

“It was the intention of the mob to burn the 
victim slowly, but the rapid work of the flames 
thwarted this and he was dead in about three 
minutes. Groans were heard until the flames had 
burned away the lips. 

“There were deafening yells from the mob 
while the wretch was burning. Members shouted 
that was the fate of all committing such crimes. 
The crowd then began dispersing and in about 
an hour there were only a few on the scene. The 
body was burned to a crisp, nothing remaining 
but the trunk. 

“ After the fire died down there was a rush for 
souvenirs. The chains holding the charred body 
to the tree were cut off and the links divided out 
among those present. One man took out his 


knife and cut out two of the Negro’s ribs, which 
he took with him. The ropes with which the 
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Negro was bound were also cut into fragments 
and divided among the men. 

“« After the body was taken from the tree, it was 
placed on the burning wood and was left in the 
smouldering mass. It had not been removed to- 
night, and was almost completely burned. 

“There was no effort on the part of any 
members of the mob to disguise themselves.” 


This is a depth of cold brutality that has 
not been reached in any civilized land in 
modern times. Indeed the degradation of a 
community can go no further. It has now 
reached the uttermost depth; and, happily, 
there are signs of a return to civilization. 

One such sign are the following words from 
a sermon by the Rev. Quincy Ewing, of 
Greenville, Miss., who took as his text the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Constitution 
of Mississippi : 

“The same essential spirit is dominant in 
Mississippi—in Mississippi of the twentieth cen- 
tury—that was dominant in Europe in the Dark 
Ages—that ruled in France more than five 
hundred years ago, when pious Louis canceled a 
third of the claims held by Jews against French- 
men for the benefit of his soul; that ruled at 
Verdun where the Jews, mad with agony, huddled 
together in a tower of refuge, hurled down their 
children to the howling mob, hoping thus, vainly, 
to satiate their greed for Jewish blood.” 

A still better sign of a return to civilization 
is that a Southern sheriff, named North, at the 
risk of his life, fired into a mob that came to 
take a Negro from jail. Joseph Merrill, a 
Georgia sheriff, did a similar action, with a 
similar result; and Sheriff Kyles, of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., drove away a mob by threatening to 
shoot. And these are only a few cases among 
many. 

Governor Candler, of Georgia, sent a large 
force of militia to protect a threatened prisoner 
from a mob. Ex-Governor Jones of Alabama 
pleaded before the State constitutional con- 
vention for the removal and disfranchisement 
of any sheriff who permitted a lynching. 
Most effective of all, men have been tried and 
convicted for lynching and sent to the peniten- 
tiary for life, at Wetumpka, Alabama. 

In these actions are more hope for Southern 
orderliness than in any influences that have 
hitherto been exerted there. And such a 
remedy is the only possible one. Essays on 
barbarism never change the habits of bar- 
barians. Southern sentiment and the courage- 
ous actions of Southern men can work a 
change, and nothing else can. 














AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 


Slavery and reconstruction reduced an 
element of the Southern population to a lower 
level than English-speaking men have else- 
where sunk, and they are a burden such as 
civilization nowhere else knows. They have 
held back Southern progress since they and 
their kind were slave-drivers and slave-traders, 
and they will weigh it down for a long time 
to come—these worst products of slavery, 
whose only distinction is that they are 
“superior to a nigger.’’ The only way to get 
rid of that type of man and of his demoralizing 
influences on ignorant communities is the 
Alabama way of sending him to the peniten- 
tiary and not the South Carolinian way of 
sen‘ling him to the United States Senate. 

But the large social problem presented is 
not local, although the worst effects are felt in 
the South. It is a problem that concerns the 
whole country ; and we owe the heartiest en- 
couragement to the brave men in Southern 
communities who are turning the tide towards 
orderliness. 


NO ARTIFICIAL SOLUTION OF THE RACE 
‘* PROBLEM ”’ 


OB-VIOLENCE in the South causes a 
recurrence of the talk of wholesale 

Negro emigration, even of deportation to 
Africa. There is nothing less practicable or 
further beyond possible execution than either 
plan.. There are communities in some of the 
Southern States—in Texas, in Arkansas, and 
in the mountains of North Carolina—where 
no Negro is permitted to live. But such a 
policy can never be enforced over any con- 
siderable area. Nor is the Negro “dying 
out.” The census returns show that the 
black population of Alabama, Mississippi and 
Arkansas has increased during the decade 
more rapidly than the white population. As 
the New Orleans 7Z7?mes-Democrat remarks: 
“There are twice as many Negroes in this 
country as when Lincoln set them free.” 
They will continue to increase. They will 
continue to live chiefly in the South; and the 
problems that are presented by the presence 
of two races there will not be solved by 
statutes and constitutional amendments nor 
by violence, but only by the same forces that 
lift up society and sustain it everywhere—the 
actions of brave white men and brave black 
men alike. Let us applaud and sustain these 
for the elevation of our common country. 
They are more numerous than either single 
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criminals or mobs; and there are no braver 
or nobler men than they in any land. 


THE POLICE—THE PIVOT OF MUNICIPAL 
REFORM 
; most important man in the everyday 
work of municipal government is the 
head of the police force. In many ways he 
is the very pivot of it all. This has never 
been made plainer than Mr. Matthews makes 
it in his straightforward description in this 
magazine of the heads of the police forces in 
most of our large cities. If the chief be a 
resolutely honest man, and a man of moral 
courage, both the morals and the politics of 
the city will have at least a decent outward 
appearance; for it is hard, if not impossible, 
for a dominant “ring” to rule unless it can 
command a corruption fund by the con- 
nivance of the police; and the police force 
will be as corruptible or as incorruptible as 
the head of it is. 

In our spasms of civic activity we bend all 
our energies to the election of mayors— 
properly enough, for police officers are not 
elected. But we are too likely to lose sight 
of the importance of this pivotal officer of 
our whole municipal system. The theory 
upon which police officers are chosen is gen- 
erally wrong. Consider, for instance, how we 
have as the governor of Cuba a man who is 
a physician, soldier, engineer and gentleman, 
whereas the welfare of such cities as New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago is committed 
to the class of men that would never be 
thought of for a responsible post in our mili- 
tary or “colonial ” service. 

It is to the great credit of the Committee 
of Fifteen in New York that public attention 
has been directed to the importance of this 
practical part of municipal politics—for poli- 
tics unfortunately dominates it. The city 
that will call to the headship of its police 
army (there are 7,000 men on the New York 
force) such a man as we should put in com- 
mand of an important army anywhere else, 
will show the way to a more important reform 
than can be won by electing many good 
mayors. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH RAILWAYS— 
A CONTRAST 
HE report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, giving the statistics of 
American railways for the year that ended 
June 30, 1901, shows a remarkably prosper- 
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ous year. It gives perhaps only a confused 
idea to say that $139,600,000 were paid in 
dividends, for of course dividends varied in 
rates over a wide range; but this was an in- 
crease in dividends over 1900 of $28,000,000 
and over 1899 of $43,000,000. Yet the 
average rate per ton per mile of carrying 
freight was only 7.3 mills; in 1900 it was 
7.2, and in 1899, 7.5. The average passen- 
ger rate per mile was two cents. With these 
rates and these increased earnings the busi- 
ness is in a most healthful and prosperous 
condition, and it is a capital index of general 
prosperity. The railway mileage in the 
hands of receivers has decreased from 12,000 
in 1899 to 10,000 in 1900 and to 4,000 
in I9OI. 

In contrast with this showing are the re- 
ports of English railways, most of which are 
suffering uncommon depression. The great 
London and Northwestern, for instance, de- 
clared the lowest dividend in forty years— 
4% per cent. The English railways con- 
front increased expenses and reduced earn- 
ings, and some of them have paid dividends 
out of their accumulated surplus. 

The comment of many American railway 
authorities on this contrast is that the Eng- 
lish persist in the practice. of antiquated 
methods. It has been reported on both sides 
the Atlantic—whether truthfully or not— 
that American railway men have offered to 
take the management of more than one of 
the great English roads and to guarantee 
good dividends. Of course, English railway 
securities have fallen very considerably in the 
market this year, while American securities 
have risen enormously. It would be an in- 
ternational comedy if, when English investors 
are selling their English railway holdings and 
buying American, as they are doing because 
of the higher American dividends, Americans 
should get control of English railways be- 
cause their stock is low. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
pe report of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, as usual, shows many 
other interesting facts and some unfortunate 
ones—for instance, the deaths and injuries on 
railways. Of passengers, 249 were killed last 


year in the United States—about one to every 
two and a third millions of tickets taken. 
Although this is a slight increase over the 
number for preceding years, railway travel is 
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pretty safe for passengers ; for doubtless more 
than 250 people during the year fell out of 
windows and broke their necks. Yet 4,128 
passengers were injured—a number which 
indicates a_ still disquieting degree (of 
danger. 

But the danger to employees is yet very 
great; for of these, 2,550 were killed (one 
out of every 137), and 39,643 were injured 
(one out of every 11). This ratio of deaths 
and injuries to the number of men employed 
has for several years shown an increase. It 
is, therefore, yet a hazardous service. The 
ingenious labor and the expense that have 
been spent in the problems of lessening these 
dangers have reduced them far lower than 
they once were. But the process of reduction 
seems now to have reached a standstill. There 
will always be a certain number of accidents 
due wholly to the carelessness of the employees 
themselves. But it is hardly probable that 
this point has yet been reached. 

The number of “other persons” killed last 
year—most of them trespassers and tramps— 
is 5,066, and 6,549 of this class were injured. 
The grade crossings were responsible for 750 
of these deaths. In other words, three times 
as many persons were killed at grade crossings 
as there were passengers killed. ‘lhe obvious 
lesson is that while it is reasonably safe to 
travel by rail, it is dangerous to cross rail- 
roads or to walk on them, and still more 
dangerous to be employed by them. 


THE LENGTHENING OF HUMAN LIFE 
are rapidly gaining in the average 


\ X JE 
length of human life. Better sanita- 
tion, the enforcement of precautions against 
contagious and infectious diseases, and the 
advancement of surgery and medicine, are 
causing an even more rapid reduction of the 
death-rate than the layman might guess. 
The census bulletin of deaths that occurred 
in 271 cities of 5,000 population or more 
shows that 18.6 persons died in 1900 out of 
every 1,000, whereas in 1890 the number 
who died in the same cities was 21 out of 
every 1,000. The average age at death in 
1890 was 31.I years; in 1900 it was 35.2 
years. If these statistics be accurate the 
saving of human life that has been achieved 
in a decade is enormous. 
And these figures are not at all surprising 
when one recalls the improved treatment of 
consumptives, the conquest of diphtheria, and 
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especially the very general return to country 
life by a very large proportion of the 
population. 

A decided decrease in the death-rate from 
consumption was to be expected ; but it is yet 
very high. It ought to be lowered with in- 
creasing rapidity, for there is practical unan- 
imity of professional opinion—it has in fact 
been demonstrated—that most deaths which 
this disease causes can be prevented by proper 
public and private precautions, and by proper 
treatment in its early stages. Diphtheria may 
be said to have been taken from the list of 
fatal diseases. It is not likely that we shall 
again suffer from yellow fever. Typhoid 
fever can be lessened if not eliminated by 
proper sanitation. While pneumonia and 
kidney diseases had more victims during the 
past decade than the decade before, both these 
can be successfully guarded against in most 
cases by careful living. Cancer is almost the 
only widespread fatal disease that claims as 
many victims as it once did, against which no 
surely preventive or curative treatment has 
been found. 

The encouraging reflection that this length- 
ening of life suggests is, that if so much has 
been gained with such imperfect sanitation as 
most of our cities yet have and with the present 
carelessness and ignorance of the masses of 
people about all hygienic subjects, what may 
we hope for when the agitation and the public 
education that have only fairly begun have 
had their full effect! A hint of the possible 
lengthening of life is given by the report that 
forty persons died last year in New York 
City who had passed their ninety-fifth year. 

This forty might be made four hundred or 
perhaps four thousand ; for to say nothing of 
the conquests of science over contagious 
diseases and the constantly widening range 
of saving surgery, the preventive measures 
that have already been proved effective are 
enough to lengthen the average life beyond 
any limit yet dreamed of. Under good san- 
itary conditions of residence and labor, a 
man of sound physical equipment, if he 
escape accidents, ought to live till he dies of 
sheer old age. It is a matter of knowledge 
in the first place, and of the practice of pru- 
dent. living ever afterwards. Most men 
commit suicide. We say, in our ignorant 
politeness, that they die of typhoid fever, of 
pneumonia, of a liver or a kidney disease; 
and we mourn for them as if they had lived 
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upright lives and died in obedience to nature. 
They killed themselves by disregarding nat- 
ure. When public opinion reaches that stage 
of enlightenment foretold by Huxley, when 
a man who falls ill is regarded as a fool or as 
a criminal, human society will be made in- 
finitely more interesting by the large number 
of persons who retain their maturity into the 
eighties and later—old men and old women 
who have garnered a long life’s experience be- 
fore life’s charm gives out. A great man 
can do his important work twice as long, a 
charming woman will sweeten life about her 
for an additional generation, and men may 
undertake longer tasks and execute larger 
plans. Such an incalculable gain we are 
making by inches and with the incubus of 
superstitions and ignorance (what an ap- 
palling weight they are!); but we might 
make it by leaps and bounds if we directed 
all our educational and social energy to the 
task of the direct improvement of life. But 
men and women yet fight stubbornly for the 
right to shorten their lives and the lives of 
their neighbors. The cook and the uphol- 
sterer, the leader of every social “set,” the 
plumber and the architect, the teacher and 
the preacher—those that lay hidden traps for 
us, and those that lay stress on the so-called 
higher things to the exclusion of knowledge 
of stomach and nerves—all these are yet 
more or less death-dealing in their ministra- 
tions. 

Let us live in the country, drink water 
from deep wells, spend much time outdoors, 
count it a sin to be nervous, shun worry, 
which is the modern form the devil assumes, 
sleep long in fresh air, live in plain houses on 
well-drained hills, eat plain food and ripe 
fruit, keep our skins clean and keep them 
whole, regard good digestion as the mark of a 
gentleman—then we shall play with our great- 
grandchildren, and we shall see the fulfilment 
in octogenarian prime of the enthusiasms that 
stirred us in boyhood. 

The lengthening of the average of human 
life in the United States (and in England 
too) must ultimately reduce the rate of life- 
insurance; for under the more favorable con- 
ditions of recent decades men have become 
better “risks” than men of half a century 
ago were. The mortality tables which the 
insurance companies in England have used 
were Calculated from death-reports prior to 
1869; but the actuaries have, after seven 
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years’ labor, completed a table based on the 
death-rates between 1863 and 1893 The 
difference is that the “average man” of the 
insurance calculations at 25 years of age has 
by the new table an “expectation” of life 1% 
years longer than by the old table; the aver- 
age man of 30, two years longer; the aver- 
age man of 50, nearly 3% years longer. The 
Actuarial Society of America will set about 
the preparation of a new table based on 
American death-rates during a later period 
than the table now in use. 

But, if the insurance companies are charg- 
ing us for living longer than our fathers lived, 
we get the better of them, by the grace of 
this same old mortality table, when we take 
annuity policies; for we live to receive an- 
nuities longer than they calculated. 

There is this additional consolation for the 
future: since life insurance is nothing less 
than a tax on us because of the sins of our 
fathers, for the benefit of our children, the 
necessity for it will wholly disappear in that 
generation whose fathers did no sin against 
health, and whose “average” of life is based 
on an expectation of companionship with one’s 
great-grandchildren. 


SOLDIERS BECOME SCHOOL-MASTERS 


BRAND-NEW chapter in the manage- 
ment of a “ subjugated” people is the 
report of Mr. Fred. W. Atkinson, the General 
Superintendent of Public Institutions in the 
Philippines. The newness of the matter con- 
sists, in the first place, in the selection of so 
capable a man as Mr. Atkinson to do this 
work. Nearly 800 of the 1,000 teachers pro- 
vided for had been appointed when his report 
was written, of whom seventy-nine were 
soldiers. The greatest need now is of proper 
school buildings. It is significant that the 
native teachers in Manila show such eager- 
ness to learn English as to warrant the 
expectation that henceforth English will be 
the language of these schools. 


THE SPREAD OF MANUAL-MENTAL EDUCATION 


HE last report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education shows that 
we have 125 schools distinctively devoted to 
manual training, and that nearly 40,000 chil- 
dren are receiving instructions in them. 
More significant still, there are 170 cities in 
which the pupils of the public schools receive 
manual training as part of the regular course. 
There were only 37 ten years ago. 
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The increasing number of schools and of 
pupils is the least significant part of this 
movement; for, wherever the simultaneous 
training of mind and hand is once tried, 
manual training is never dropped. Teachers 
and pupils and the public soon come to know 
that it is the eternally and fundamentally 
right method. It is the first thoroughly 
sound plan of training youth that has been 
found since classicism began its career after 
the revival of learning in Europe ; for progress 
in educational method has until lately been 
slower perhaps than in any other great de- 
partment of work. 

We owe much of this impulse to those who 
have in hand the humblest of our educational 
tasks. We have learned from the bottom 
upward. When General Armstrong saw that 
the only successful training of the freedmen 
must be a training that included the hands, 
the foundation was laid for the successful 
education of Negroes and Indians. Then it 
began to be apparent that the same principle 
was as directly useful to white youths as to 
black and copper-colored. Another impulse 
came from the technical schools of Germany ; 
still another and a strong impulse was given 
by our rapid industrial development. This 
was felt especially in the direction of technical 
education; and the idea has rapidly spread 
that the forthright intellectual development 
given by technical training need not be less 
than the intellectual drill given by classical 
studies. 

Then the next step was the final and 
conclusive step. It was clearly demonstrated 
that children who received both manual and 
mental training excelled in mental work those 
who received only mental training—as com- 
mon sense, it would now seem, ought to have 
suggested long ago. But common sense had 
little to do with conventional education under 
the long and deadening rule of “moral phil- 
osophy ” and “ mental science,” which taught 
that the mind was something wholly inde- 
pendent of the body. 

This wholesome and natural principle of 
education is making its way in channels of 
activity that lie outside regular school work. 
The public vacation schools of New York 
City all last summer gave their boy pupils in- 
struction in basket-making, carving, toy-mak- 
ing, whittling, cabinet-work, fret-sawing, ap- 
plied design and leather stamping; and the 
People’s University Extension Society, one of 

















the most intelligent and admirable charities 
ever devised, reports that during the past year 
it furnished 381 courses to the tenement 
dwellers in hygiene, sanitation, housekeeping, 
cooking, sewing, dressmaking, the care of 
children—and the thousand and one other 
vital matters of everyday life, to the ignorance 
of which is due most of the vice and crime 
and disease of our great cities. 

The intelligent general adoption in the 
public schools of manual training simply as a 
part of education, and not as a_ specific 
preparation for a trade, may fairly be regarded 
as the most important educational event of 
our time. For there must come with such a 
recognition of symmetrical development not 
only a better realization of the dignity of 
hand-labor, but a complete emancipation from 
the endless chain of misconceptions of life 
that were bound up in the old “moral phil- 
osophy,” which was the mother of most 
modern false ideals. There must follow, too, 
a much more rapid general knowledge of 
nature and of the fundamental facts of 
science, all which are parts of that phil- 
osophy which would see things as they are. 
Fortunately, too, the new movement is caus- 
ing no unnatural revolt against the old 
learning. A boy will be a better Greek 
scholar, as well as a better man, if he has had 
a symmetrical training than if he had had 
only mental work to do. 


THE GROWTH OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION, TOO 


ECHNICAL education, too, which is a 
different thing from manual training 
for its educational value, advances with 
strides that are in keeping with our indus- 
trial progress. The plan recently formulated 
for the proposed Carnegie Technical Univer- 
sity at Pittsburg is as significant as it is 
interesting. Mr. Carnegie proposes to estab- 
lish, as a further development of the Carnegie 
Institute and Library there, an institution for 
study of applied sciences which shall make 
Pittsburg the centre of industrial education 
on a scale never before attempted. 

The local Board of Trustees called to their 
aid four of the most eminent experts in the 
country, and this committee has reported an 
elaborate scheme for a technical college, a 
technical high school and for day and evening 
classes for artisans, which, if all adopted by 
Mr. Carnegie, will form a true university of 
industrial education. 
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Meanwhile an American engineer has just 
gone to India to establish trade schools—the 
most hopeful event for that country’s mate- 
rial future which could be imagined. The 
Southern colleges are adding textile schools 
and industrial courses to their systems. The 
State of Wisconsin has taken a new step for 
this country (though Germany long ago led 
the way) by establishing a school of appren- 
tices and artisans, where workmen will be 
able to get “in short courses at a minimum 
expense the basis of a sound technical educa- 
tion” such as will give to mechanics “a 
scientific basis to work on, making them 
capable of sustaining their place as the back- 
bone of all industries.” 

In spite of the rapid growth of technical 
schools and the addition of technical courses 
in many colleges and universities, it is yet 
true that every creditable graduate of our 
technical schools finds work immediately. 
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pe in a while, as lately in Jersey City 

and in Chicago, a “university” is dis- 
covered that sells academic and professional 
degrees. You may buy any degree you like, 
most of them for $10 each, some for $15, 
others two for $25; but the largest traffic 
seems to be in the degree of doctor of divin- 
ity, on the principle no doubt—if there be 
any principle involved—that the more worth- 
less the degree the greater the demand. 

The amazing thing about these periodical 
revelations of bogus “universities” is the 
steady patronage that they seem to have. It 
is intelligible that a man might buy the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine. In unenlight- 
ened communities it might have a value. 
But what value, even a value of vanity, could 
a purchased academic degree have? Or, if it 
have value, why should any man who would 
buy one not assume it without incurring any 
expense? A man could not be imprisoned 
nor fined nor hanged for writing A.M. or 
Ph.D., or LL.D. or D.D. after his name, or 
for writing them all. The man who buys 
one of them is not only a fool, but an un- 
necessarily extravagant fool. No academic 
degree counts for a fig in the United States 
unless it is known at what college it was won. 
And the honorary degrees, wherever con- 
ferred, count for nothing but a compliment or 
as thanks or encouragement to endowments. 
The interesting thing about this traffic in 
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worthless distinctions is the revelation that 
many weak-minded citizens of the Republic 
cling as fast to the love of some sort of 
“honors” as their fellows in France cling to 
the love of decorations. 

Nor are bogus degrees the only vendible 
commodity of this kind. A delightfully frank 
circular every once in a while reaches the 
light—this, for instance, which comes from 
a firm of “writers of all kinds of literary 
productions :” 


“We still continue to furnish the highest qual- 
ity of Literary Work at the very lowest rate. 
We are no strangers to the educational institu- 
tions of the country, and our work is becoming 
more and more a necessity to the student as he 
becomes a specialist in education and to the man 
who, as the victim of circumstances, is forced to 
perform literary labors for which he has neither 
the time nor the adaptability. In the last 
twenty-two years, during which time we have 
been conducting this business, it has increased 
from a merely local institution to the limits of the 
English-speaking world. Of you who have not 
patronized us before we ask nothing but a trial. 
We do not ask you to speculate upon the ques- 
tion of our honesty. We require no money in 
advance, 

“Our prices are as follows: 

“ High School Orations and Essays, $3 to $8. 

“College Essays, Orations and Debates, $3 
to $15. 

“ Political Speeches, $10 to $30. 

“Lectures, $10 and upward. 

“ Sermons from 50 cents to $25. 

“Our work, with the exception of the low- 
priced sermons, we guarantee original.” 


COMMUNISM FOUND WANTING 


RECENT bulletin of the Department of 
Labor, prepared by the Rev. Alexander 
Kent, is a document more fascinating than 
half the historical romances; for it is a his- 
torical sketch of codperative communities in 
the United States. It shows what happens 
when the advocates of social regeneration “ go 
by themselves and practise what they preach.” 
The report is a record of melancholy failures. 
Of forty-five codperative communities marking 
the Owen and Fourier movements early in the 
century, with an average life of two years 
each, not one remains; of the eleven com- 
munistic societies recorded in 1875 but two 
and a fragment still exist—with but one really 
successful ; and of the twenty inaugurated in 
the last decade none give promise of life. 
The Shakers with communities in nine 
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States—fundamentally a church rather than a 
codperative society—numbered in 1875, after 
nearly a century of existence, 2,415. Last 
year they numbered 1,200, a decrease of fifty 
per cent. in twenty-five years. Financially 
prosperous, Charitable, industrious, moral, they 
are gradually dying out through the defection 
of their few children, most of whom leave the 
community, and through their failure to attract 
recruits. In all probability Shakerism will 
soon die a peaceful death. Other societies 
founded similarly, by religious enthusiasts 
from abroad, have already perished violently. 
The Zoar Society came from Germany at the 
beginning of the last century and settled near 
Pittsburg, later moving to Ohio. There, after 
the death of the leader and the consequent 
decline in religious enthusiasm, the new gen- 
eration, first suing unsuccessfully in the courts, 
secured finally a division by agreement of the 
common property. The Harmony Society, 
with almost the same experience—early strug- 
gles, hard-won success, and then agitation for 
division—has so far staved off dissolution, 
but is reduced to a little close corporation 
of nine elderly people. The Icarian, like 
many another, failed through lack of agreement. 
With a most fantastic history of inauguration 
through the efforts of a periodical journal, 
of badly managed enterprises, of hard work 
and fierce dissension, the Ruskin Community 
has lived a precarious life in Tennessee and 
Georgia until now, after a decline from 250 to 
140, a very recent newspaper report declares 
its property has been seized by the sheriff. 
The Christian Commonwealth—composed like 
the Ruskin of well-educated Americans—is in 
the hands of a receiver. Its newspaper says: 
“Those who attempt an application of the 
law of love to economic problems find them- 
selves surrounded by every untutored crankism 
adrift. Neither the needy poor nor the 
bloated plutocrat will tax love so severely 
as the egotistical, narrow-minded crank.” 

It must be admitted, however, in the face 
of these experiences, that successful co-opera- 
tion, however unlikely, is not utterly impos- 
sible. The Oneida Community—at first a 
religious society—after a stormy experience 
with their neighbors through practising free 
love, adopted family life in 1880, abandoned 
communism and formed a joint stock com- 
pany. In 1857 the community wealth was 


$67,000; in 1900 the capital of “The Oneida 
Company, Limited,” was $600,000 and its 
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$150,247, with 219 _ stockholders. 


surplus 
Though no longer strictly a “community,” 
the Oneida Company is undoubtedly a suc- 
cessful co-operative experiment, employing in 
its factories all stockholders that desire to 
labor; but it is successful partly because it 
carries on business in the manner of any 


other corporation. The Woman’s Common- 
wealth, a little group of women with “ad- 
vanced ideas,” is still in existence at Mount 
Pleasant, in the District of Columbia. 
Twenty-four celibates live together harmoni- 
ously. How long the community will last it 
is impossible, of course, to say, but thus far 
it has proved successful. But the bright par- 
ticular example of a flourishing co-operative 
community, the only one that stands out asa 
satisfactory embodiment of the co-operative 
idea, is the Amana Society, inhabiting seven 
villages twenty miles west of Iowa City, in 
Iowa. This alone has fulfilled the hopes of 
its founders. Originally persecuted Pietists 
from Hesse, the Amanites to the number of 
800 founded Ebenezer Community in New 
York in 1843; in 1852, when they moved to 
their 26,000 acre tract in Iowa, they num- 
bered 1,200; and now 1,800 of them carry 
on the farms, factories, shops and stores of 
the Amana villages in happiness and comfort. 
They hold all property in common; they eat 
at common tables. Each has an annual 
allowance for clothes. Each does his share 
of the labor necessary to make the commu- 
nity prosperous. Their per capita wealth is 
less than that of the rest of Iowa County, but 
the system of common ownership secures 
equality of distribution. Though not rich, 
then, the community has grown steadily and 
gives every promise of continuance. The ex- 
planation of its success lies in the preserva- 
tion of the original religious enthusiasm. 

The communistic movement, however, with 
this exception, indicates that human nature is 
not adapted to community life ; the invigorating 
shock of competition is after all what healthy 
Americans most keenly desire. 


A YEAR OF THIS MAGAZINE 


YEAR ago THE Wortp’s Work flung 
itself into the activities of our most 

active era, with the earnest purpose to interpret 
the important things that are done. It wasa 
task as definite as it was serious, and a some- 
what new one—to make an interesting maga- 
zine that should have a higher aim than to fill 
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an idie hour, and a more original aim than to 
thresh over old straw and call the chaff 
“ Literature,” or to publish the commonplaces 
that men in official positions dictate in their 
decline for cash. For the most important 
things and the most interesting things are the 
very tasks that men now have in hand—men 
who do something and who love their work— 
Social Problems that directly affect human 
well-being ; Education in its wider reach and 
more effective methods; Political Duties that 
are imminent and real; Literature that has 
substance as well as form and that takes hold 
on modern life; Invention and Industry in all 
their advances ; Agriculture that respects soil 
and forest and is becoming the most ennobling 
of the practical sciences—whatever men do 
better than men have before done. 

Nor is the magazine unmindful of ideal 
things. It is mindful of little else indeed. 
But the only ideal that the future will respect 
is one built on definite achievement, one that 
is reached by work and not by meditation 
only. It is a confusion of ideals that has 
caused so little heed to be paid to the literature 
of achievement. Most men among us who 
write well are yet writing about subjects of no 
earthly concern to anybody but their own 
craft ; and most men who feel the thrill of our 
expanding life cannot write well. Our life, 
therefore, is one thing—a thing of extraordi- 
nary accomplishment, full of the healthful joy 
of growth. And most of our contemporary 
literature is another thing—a thing that lags 
far behind our work. Witness the fact that 
American character has found better ex- 
pression in commercial and political achieve- 
ments than in any books that we have pro- 
duced. 

Into the midmost field of cheerful and 
significant work this magazine has tried to 
carry its readers and to interpret the far- 
reaching meaning of it—to present the litera- 
ture of action. Although this difficult task 
has been inadequately done during this first 
year, a serious effort to do it was at once 
recognized and it brought instant success to 
the magazine—conclusive proof, if proof were 
needed, that the idea upon which it is founded 
is a sound one. 

If the magazine has carried half the pleasure 
to its readers that the work of making it has 
given its conductors, it has already added 
something to the cheerful earnestness of 
American life 
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HE Philadelphia Commercial Museum 

i is already a unique institution. In 
its brief seven years of existence 

already a vast community of great business 
interests has participated city, state and 
nation; and the work of one or two men has 
operated as the dynamic force directing the 
whole machinery of enterprise. The greatest 
personal debt it owes is to Dr. W. P. Wilson, 
the originator of the plan, and to the late Dr. 


Pepper. 
ITS ESSENTIAL PURPOSE 


The Museum does not enter into trade of 
any kind. Its advices to inquirers of every 
State and nation are entirely disinterested 
and impartial. It has no political affiliations 
and “no places” to throw into the balance; 
and it derives no profit from any part of the 
work. Its sole purpose is to foster Amer- 
ican commerce. It points out to the man- 
ufacturer where, in any part of the world, a 
market may exist for his products; it gives 
him detailed reports on the conditions of such 
markets and the requirements for trade there ; 
it shows him what competition he may expect, 
and how to prepare for it; it supplies him 
with information as to facilities, transporta- 
tion, freight costs, and packing and shipping 
to advantageous markets; it tells him what 
local prejudices and peculiarities- exist; it 
supplies lists of desirable firms in all parts of 
the world; and it submits to the exporter, 
manufacturer and importer samples of raw 
materials and manufactured goods from every 
country. How it does, and has done this, is 
interesting enough to bear the telling. 

From its files descriptive matter can be 
furnished which bears upon 120,000 leading 
foreign firms, located in every portion of the 
world where business of any importance is 
transacted. Last year American manufac- 
turers asked for and received 27,000 reports 
on possible trade openings abroad; 2,224 


special inquiries from American producers 
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were investigated and answered; 78,000 re- 
plies to inquiries regarding American goods 
were sent to foreign countries: and for 
firms throughout the United States over 
1,000,000 words of business correspondence, 
embracing sixteen languages, were translated. 

The Museum of exhibits challenges com- 
parison the world over, and the files con- 
stitute a library of commerce invaluable in 
its nature and almost impossible of duplica- 
tion. 


ITS VALUE TO HOME MANUFACTURERS 


Through its agents abroad, the Museum 
renews and freshens the exhibits whenever 
possible. The work is aided by the United 
States consuls, who are under Government 
instruction to render whatever assistance 
they can. The Museum has learned much, 
and its representatives have had interesting 
experiences in collecting the samples which 
supply the home manufacturer with so many 
valuable suggestions and ideas. One day a 
manufacturer went to Director Wilson’s office, 
and said: 

“T have learned that a firm in England or 
Germany is making goods similar to mine, 
and is sending them to South America. I 
want to find out why I cannot get my goods 
into that trade.” 

Reports on how best to introduce goods, 
on the tariff, and on freight charges, together 
with samples of the articles, were furnished. 
In a short time the European manufacturers 
found a new competitor in the South Ameri- 
can field. 

Another man, who made horseshoes, asked 
the Commercial Museum : 

“Ts there any place in the world, outside of 
America, where I can sell my horseshoes ?”’ 

It was found that, in some countries, Eng- 
land was selling the hand-made articles. 
South Africa and certain Oriental countries, 
where the knowledge of shoeing was not sup 
plemented by that of shoemaking, was yield- 
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ing profitable harvests. An English agent of 
the Museums ascertained all details, and sent 
on samples of the shoes. During the session 
of the National Association of Manufacturers 
in Boston, in 1899, the horseshoe manufac- 
turer approached Dr. Wilson. 

“Do you remember working up the ques- 
tion of horseshoes for me?” he said. “ Well, 
within a week I have had an order to send 
ten carloads of horseshoes to South Africa 
for use in the English army. Your institu- 
tion started the trade.” 

The first systematic effort at collecting 
samples came when a fund of $20,000 was 
raised by persons interested to defray the ex- 
penses of a commission to China to inves- 
tigate trade conditions there. Chinese Min- 
ister Wu Ting Fang exhibited much interest 
in the plan, and cabled the Tsung Li Yamen 
to look out for the visitors. He also fur- 
nished Li Hung Chang with a practical illus- 
tration of American progress by sending a 
personal message, the graphophone being the 
medium. The commission traveled through 
the greater part of China, lodging at times in 
the Viceroys’ houses. Samples of all the 
native cottons and of everything shipped into 
the country by England, Germany and France 
were secured. About 4,000 articles were 
shipped to Philadelphia, and the researches 
were discontinued only because the funds 
gave out. Shortly afterward Congress made 
an appropriation of $50,000, and the Museum 
spent it in securing an immense collection of 
the goods sent throughout the world by Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Belgium. A 
much greater gain, the officials of the Museum 
say, would be necessary to make this branch 
of the work as thorough as it ought to be; 
for export buyers and investigators are neces- 
sary, and the difficulties in the way of tracing 
thegoodsdirectly to the manufacturer are many. 


INTEREST PROM ABROAD 


Not a few of the nations, however, are 
glad to further the Museum’s work for their 
own commercial benefit. From the Paris 
Exposition 200 tons of manufactured and 
raw products, from all the countries of the 
world, were secured: The State of Para, in 
Brazil, spent $3,000 to bring together a col- 
lection of its native products, Mexico has 
filled six rooms with its exhibit of indigenous 
materials. Its Government sends, regularly, 
all the new maps and commercial literature. 
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Two more instances of the practical value 
of the plan will serve to illustrate its general 
scope. A York, Pa., manufacturer saw one 
of the plows used in the Argentine Republic. 
It was a primitive affair. Within two years 
he had sold 20,000 of his modern implements 
in that country. A Pittsburg manufacturer 
of glassware discovered that there was some- 
thing freakish with his foreign trade. He 
went to the Commercial Museum and found 
that, among its samples, was some of his own 
glassware, bought in Australia, as having 
come direct from England. He discovered 
English firms were selling his goods at an 
advanced price as their own. Today he is 
shipping directly from his own factory to the 
Australian dealers. 

The samples serve still another purpose. 
At intervals they are sent to other cities to- 
gether with the necessary literature, maps 
and reports, and are placed on exhibition for 
the benefit of manufacturers and business 
people generally. Several cities have thus 
been benefited. In all 1,100 different lines 
of productions are represented in the Mu- 
seum’s commercial collections. The project 
of establishing warehouses in other countries 
for the exhibition of American goods has 
been considered by the Museum for some 
time. Lack of funds here, too, prevents 
action. But in Caracas, Venezuela, a collec- 
tion of this kind is raised and maintained by 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
whose object—the fostering of American 
commerce—is the same as the Commercial 
Museum’s, though its methods are somewhat 
dissimilar. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


In order that the Museum may keep in 
touch with trade development in every land, 
it has formed an international advisory board, 
upon which every important Foreign Chamber 
of Commerce is represented. Commercial 
experts are sent at frequent intervals to dif- 
ferent countries to study trade conditions, 
and supply information concerning American 
manufacturers and foreign houses. As many 
as six thousand such inquiries have been an- 
swered within a year. Printed reports are 
sent to the larger cities of the world, the 
Museum having its own printing plant, where 
pamphlets are published in six languages. 
This is one of the international phases of the 
Museum’s work. 
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Special reports for American manufacturers 
and exporters cover a wide field. Where 
there is sufficient general interest they are 
printed and sent throughout the country. 
The diversity of interests to which they 
appeal is indicated at a .glance at some of 
_ their titles: 

«Steam Fitting in Finland ;” “The Lamp 
Trade in Smyrna;’ “The Foreign Market 
for Shovels ;” “ German, English and French 
Goods in the Foreign Markets ;” “ Ready- 
Made Clothing in Brazil.’ There are pam- 
phlets on “Locomotives in New South 
Wales;” the “Excavating Pumps Used in 
Havre, France;” the “Ink Market in Ger- 
many;” the “ Piano Market in Holland,” and 
“Confectionery in Jamaica.” Nearly 30,000 
of these reports were distributed in 1900. 
Special circulars on trade marks, particularly 
the queer sort in vogue in China, have also 
been issued. 


WHAT THE SERVICE COSTS 


The firms who receive this service regu- 
larly, who have their foreign letters written 
by the Museum, and utilize its vast machinery 
to help their export trade, pay on an average 
$100 per year. But many who call on the 
Museum only occasionally, pay nothing at all. 
In fact, about 60 per cent. of the work is 
without charge. Last year’s income from 
manufacturers was something over $60,000. 

Of the educational side of the institution’s 
work too little must be said. Classes from 
the public schools visit the Museum regularly 
to hear lectures and inspect the exhibits. 
This year the Museum placed permanent ex- 
hibitions in 200 schools of the State. They 
comprised 400 subjects each, with literature, 
brochures for the teachers, maps and photo- 
graphs. The work was discontinued when 
the Philadelphia Councils cut the Museum’s 
appropriation in half. 


A MODEL COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 


That these details go to complete a scheme 
which contains much that is admirable is 
widely recognized. Germany’s Minister of 
Commerce, at a meeting held a few years ago 
to consider the best method of securing a 
knowledge of foreign conditions, said that the 
ideal plan would be the establishment of a 
national commercial museum, and he pointed 
to the Philadelphia institution as a model. It 
is not possible to determine just what total 


financial benefit has been summed up for the 
commerce of America in the Commercial 
Museum’s utility. It has attempted that in 
which many have failed. But united effort 
and well-regulated machinery seem to have 
accomplished much that is lasting. One 
thing at least has been demonstrated beyond 
all cavil: there could be no more potent 
factor in the development of foreign trade 
than the establishment of a series of com- 
mercial museums in the chief trade centres of 
the country, each devoting itself to the special 
interests of the locality, and all operating 
under the direction of one parent organization. 
Such is the view taken by Dr. Wilson. Such, 
too, is the opinion of those builders of trade 
who would like to see the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum—or a group of American 
Commercial Museums—made the clearing 
house for the trade of the world—truly a 
great ambition. 

The commercial museum is an old story 
in. Europe. Austria has three; Belgium, 
nine; France, twenty-six; Germany, seven- 
teen ; Holland, four ; Italy, seven; and Greece, 
two. Asia has several, and there is one in 
West Africa. Some are small affairs, sup- 
ported by private capital. Others are directed 
by the Chambers of Commerce, and the more 
important are under Government supervision 
and control. Although Great Britain and 
America lead the world in industrial and 
trade activity, they have but one established 
commercial museum each, England’s being 
the Imperial Institute. 

The leading commercial museums which 
are taking an active part in the promotion of 
foreign trade are the Austrian and Hungarian 
Museums at Vienna and Budapest. The 
Belgium Commercial Museums at Brussels 
and Antwerp, the export sample warehouse at 
Stuttgart, and the museums at Frankfurt, 
Amsterdam, Tokio and Constantinople are 
making great strides in trade work. But 
none of them gives practical commercial in- 
formation with the comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness that the Philadelphia Museum 
does. The Vienna Commercial Museum, 
established twenty years ago, is probably the 
most effective of the foreign institutions, 
though to Belgic and Dutch enterprise the 
origin of the idea undoubtedly may be traced, 
the guilds established centuries ago having 
made commercial investigation a part of the 
scheme of their organization. 
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BEGINNING WORK ON A LARGE CANAL 





THE BLOOMING OF A SAHARA 


THE RECLAIMING OF THE SALT DESERT OF THE ExX- 
TREME SOUTHWEST — FARMING BELOW THE SEA LEVEL 
—DRIED UP RIVER BEDS FOR IRRIGATION CANALS 


BY 
WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 





AUTHOR OF “‘ THE CONQUEST OF ARID AMERICA ”’ 


NDER the magic influence of national 
prosperity and Oriental expansion a 
new impulse of development is 

sweeping over our Farthest Southwest. This 
is the region drained by the noble stream 
which, after receiving great rivers of 
Wyoming and Colorado, of Utah and Ari- 
zona, becomes the Colorado—the Nile of the 
West. When to this is added the territory 
around the Gulf of California and the moun- 
tains and seacoasts stretching westward to 
the ocean and northward to Santa Barbara, 
we have a segment of the continent truly de- 
scribed as the Farthest Southwest. 


AN UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 


With the exception of a little district in 
Southern California, chiefly within sixty miles 
of Los Angeles, this is an undiscovered coun- 
try, in an economic sense. Here and there 
the perennial flow of small mountain streams 
has been made to coax a little verdure from 
the desert and to sustain a few families or 


communities. Here and there some wilder- 
ness mine of extraordinary richness has sent 
its lonely pack trains through the shimmering 
heat and voiceless silence. Over it all, but 
particularly in a few favored spots, the pas- 
toral industry has flourished with varying 
degrees of success. Along its seacoast, vil- 
lages have dreamed of coming greatness as 
ports for world-wide traffic, but practically 
the gates of the Southwestern empire have 
stood barred and locked, awaiting some new 
and powerful impulse from without. 

Within this region are vast areas of fertile 
soil which, if irrigated, would support millions 
of people. Singularly enough the water sup- 
ply is more abundant than in_ localities 
favored with earlier development. There are 
mountains of iron, of coal and of salt—yes, 
literally mountains of these valuable raw 
materials. There are mines unworked and 
bursting with ore worth a hundred dollars per 
ton at the smelter. There are in the remark- 
able combination of soil and climate potential- 
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ities of production beyond anything known in 
the agriculture of the day. 

Why, with these alluring possibilities, has 
this region remained almost untouched by 
the intense Western life of the past genera- 
tion? Hon. Thomas B. Reed made eloquent 
explanation of the mystery when he said: 


“ There wealth only can produce wealth. 
Man singly and alone might as well attempt to 
subdue the Himalayas as to cope with these 
wastes. but the hand of united and associated 
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* Southwest has been a direct line of railroad 


from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles. This 
would unite the intermountain region with 
the seacoast, and effect a wonderful social 
and commercial interchange between localities 
differing radically in their climate and prod- 
ucts. Even more important, it would open 
up to settlement and development an im- 
mense territory which must lie vacant and 
useless without transportation _ facilities. 
About a year ago Senator W. A. Clark, of 





A MAIN CANAL ON THE COLORADO DESERT 


This completed canal is fifty feet in width 


man will some day reach forth to grasp the great 
results.” 


That day has come simultaneously with 
the day of great aggregations of capital and 
of daring conquests of new industrial fields. 
This time it is, first of all, the conquest of 


growing channels of communication. 
RAILROADS LEAD THE WAY 


For years one of the dreams of the Far 


Montana, announced that he would back such 
a project with his millions. Work was soon 
begun and vigorously pushed. To the amaze- 
ment of the public this resulted in arousing 
the Union Pacific interests to action. They, 
too, determined to build a similar line, and 
today both railroads are in process of rapid 
construction. Hence the cup of joy runneth 
over in “the City of the Angels” and “the 
City of the Saints.” 
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SAN JACINTA MOUNTAIN 


Near Palm Springs, on the edge of the desert 


THE BRIDE OF THE COLORADO 

The valleys traversed by the Colorado 
River and its tributaries will constitute the 
focal feature of the Southwest. Here cheap 
power and irrigation will bring into existence 
towns, manufactures and a dense agricultural 
population. The transformation is already 
well begun. 

If popular imagination has pictured one 
place above another as the true American 
Sahara it was the wide stretch of desolation 
known as the Colorado Desert, lying on the 
borders of California and Mexico. No trav- 
eler on the route from New Orleans to San 
Francisco ever approached it without dread, 


nor was borne too swiftly through its stifling 
heat and alkali dust. Tales of prospectors 
who had fallen of thirst and left their bones 
to whiten under the pitiless sun lent a touch 
of horror to the evil reputation of the place. 
Against this sombre background a new pic- 
ture of green fields and singing brooks and 
rising homes shows only the more brightly 
by contrast. 

For the truth is that this is not a desert, 
but a delta—not a stretch of sterile sands, 
but a vast tract of sedimentary deposit rich 
almost beyond belief. It is the natural bride 
of the Colorado River. The marriage of the 
water and the soil was celebrated on the 13th 














of last June. Already several thousand acres 
of crops have sprung from the union. Dur- 
ing the fall and winter tens of thousands of 
acres will come into cultivation. In a few 
years it will be hundreds of thousands of 
acres; ultimately an area approaching two 
millions of acres will have been conquered, 
peopled, made opulent with fields and homes. 
Nowhere else in the world is there another 
such favorable conjunction of abundant water 
supply and large tracts of fertile soil lying in 
one compact body. Even in its smaller 


aspects it means that the productive capacity 
of Southern California will be more than 
doubled in the next few years. 

In appearance the delta is a wide, level 
plain enclosed in a frame of purple moun- 
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SHOVELING SALT INTO CARS 
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CARRYING SALT FROM THE DESERT 


tains. Much of it is so smooth and free of 
vegetation as to stand ready for the plow, 
requiring neither grading nor clearing. Other 
parts are marked by “ wind-blows”’ or heavy 
growths of mesquite. But everywhere the 
soil is rich and deep, the creation of the silt- 
laden waters that are now to make it blos- 
som, with the aid of man. 


IRRIGATION ALONG FORMER RIVER BEDS 


The system by which these lands are 
being reclaimed is wonderfully simple. Water 
is diverted three miles above the Mexican 
boundary, conducted about eight miles in a 
large artificial canal, then turned into dry 
channels of old rivers, which need only to be 
cleared of brush and _ slightly improved to 
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serve every purpose as large arteries of the 
system. These river beds are used for a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles. Other main 
canals and an elaborate system of laterals are 
built in connection with these streams. The 
contour of the land is such that the Water is 
conducted through Mexico and back into the 
United States before it can be applied to the 
great area of Government lands. The single 
critical feature of the engineering scheme 
was the problem of diverting the water from 


the unusual rise of last June. The eastern 
bank of the main inlet canal is constructed as 
a levee to protect the delta against overflow. 
Engineering talent of the best ability and ex- 
perience has been employed in the work. 
FARMING BELOW SEA LEVEL 

In the Colorado delta we are to have the 
unusual spectacle of a large community of 
farmers living and working below the sea 
level. This was formerly a goodly arm of 





A CUT THROUGH SOIL 250 FEET DEEP 


the river in such a manner as to secure the 
headworks against danger from floods and 
the reclaimed lands against disastrous over- 
flow. An impregnable spot was chosen for 
the permanent heading in a hill composed of 
rock and natural cement, which boldly fronts 
the deepest current of the Colorado River. 
Here substantial works of stone and timber 
tap the stream at a depth of nine feet below 
its minimum level. Pending the completion 
of this work a temporary heading serves 
present needs, and it successfully withstood 


the Pacific. As recently as 1891 we were 
furnished with a sharp reminder of ancient 
geography by the sudden appearance of what 
was called “the Salton Sea.” This was due 
to the overflow of the river and lasted several 
months. The control of the stream accom- 
plished by the new irrigation works makes a 
recurrence of the event impossible. The 
altitude and depression of the lands to be 
farmed range from about forty feet above 
sea level to two hundred and sixty-five feet 
below. 

















The climate of the delta is similar, to the 
rest of Southern California, except that the 
temperature ranges higher and. the rainfall 
and humidity much lower. As a summer 
resort the place will never rival Bar Harbor. 
On the other hand, it is far more tolerable 
than were New York and Chicago during the 
hot.season. For eight months in the year 
the climate is charming. 

The- products of the country, as revealed 
by a few old ranches sustained by pumped 
water from the river and by the crude farm- 
ing of the Indians after overflow, cover 
a wide range. The growth is prodigious 
wherever water touches the soil. This is 
strikingly shown by fields of wild hemp and 
arrow-weed and forests of mesquite, Melons, 
berries and grapes around Indio, where a 
little water is had from wells, anticipate all 
other California products in the market by 
two or three weeks. Green corn is fit for 
eating in forty days after planting. The date 
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A DATE PALM 

Showing bunches of fruit 
palms mature heavy bunches of finely-flavored 
fruit when five years old, and it is believed 
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that these may be produced upon a commer- 
cial scale. If so, we shall have something 
new in American horticulture. 

But the great agricultural staples will be 
the chief products of the delta. These are 
grain, alfalfa and live stock. This will be a 
famous feeding ground for herds of cattle 
driven from the ranges in Arizona, the Coast 
Mountains on the West, and over the line 
from Mexico. Because of the great yields of 
alfalfa—eight crops a year with a total yield 
of ten tons per acre—cattle may be fattened 
more cheaply here than anywhere else in the 
country. There are large and profitable mar- 
kets within shipping distance. . Probably the 
alfalfa and cattle industry will be the largest 
single source of wealth in the new settle- 
ment. Grain will also be produced upon a 
grand scale and with record-breaking yields, 
as a result of irrigation. 

The Mexican lands have been bought of 
private owners; those in the United States 
have been taken by settlers under our land 
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laws. Water is brought to the international 
boundary .by a construction company com- 
posed of private capitalists, but mutual com- 
panies of landowners provide for its distribu- 
tion over their farms. The inrush of settlers 
and speculators surpassed all expectations. 
Still, it will be the work of years to complete 
the settlement. The canal system will be 
extended to meet the growing demand. 

The water supply is superabundant. Gov- 
ernment measurements show that at its lowest 
stage the Colorado River carries water enough 
to irrigate 8,000,000 acres, while it is esti- 
mated that only about 3,000,000 acres are so 
situated as to be susceptible of irrigation by 
gravity. 


THE RISING COMMUNITY. 


Town-building has begun with proverbial 
Western enthusiasm. “Imperial” is the 
significant name of the desert capital. Thirty 
miles from the main line of the Southern 
Pacific, it already possesses store, hotel, 


PALM SPRINGS ON THE DESERT 
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CHILDREN OF THE DESERT 


church, postoffice and local newspaper.. On 
the: boundary of the two Republics is 
‘‘Cameron,” close to the lake of the same 
name. East of Salton River, on the portion 
of the delta nearest the railroad, “Sunset 
Springs” serves as a centre for settlers and 
canal-builders. The railroad station is “ Flow- 
ing Well’’—without the well! 








Doubtless some large towns and many 
small villages will grow up here. Phoenix, 
an Arizona city of 15,000 or more, is sus- 
tained by an irrigated area less than that now 
under completed canals in the Colorado delta, 
and less than one-tenth of that subject to 
ultimate reclamation. 

Soil and water make only a part of the 
economic foundation of the region. Around 
the borders of the desert, mountains and foot- 
hills are full of minerals. Oil prospecting is 
going forward at a lively rate. Thousands 
of acres have been located for this purpose. 
At “Salton,” in one of the lowest depres- 
sions of the ancient sea, salt is found in vast 
quantities and is shoveled from the ground 
directly into the freight car. In the near 
mountains are varieties of building-stone, in- 
cluding a fair quality of marble. Millions of 
acres of grazing lands are tributary. 

SAN DIEGO’S OPPORTUNITY 


To the city and seaport of San Diego 
these new developments are big with oppor- 
tunity. The delta region lies directly in the 
rear, separated only by a barrier of low moun- 
tains. Favored with the only natural harbor 
on the southern coastline, San Diego could 
not grow to be a large city until two things 
should happen. First, its “back country” 
must be opened to settlement; second, there 
must be a direct eastern railroad outlet to 
some through connection. This would make 
the true short line to the Orient. The first 
of these desirable events has happened in the 
reclamation of the delta. The railroad situa- 
tion the San Diegans and their new fellow- 
citizens at the eastern end of the county have 
bravely undertaken to solve. 


SUNRISE ON THE DESERT 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING 


ENTERPRISE 


BY 


C. LOCKHART 


SECOND conquest of ancient Peru 
has begun, a conquest by steel, but 
it is the steel of rails and cars, not 

of swords. Instead of Spaniards climbing 
from Guayaquil to Quito to loot a rich land, 
it is a railroad that by the energy of an 
American engineer is now climbing through 
the defiles of the Andes, from the alluvial 
fertility of the coast up into the wealth of the 
high plateau beyond the Cordilleras. Steel 
rails will pry open the doors of a land of 
gold and grain, and bring prosperity to a 
drowsy people. The opening of Ecuador by 


a railroad is an event of importance in the 
extension of civilization. 

Ecuador was the northern province of the 
ancient Inca empire of Peru. The caravels 
of Pizarro found their first haven at an island 
off the coast of Ecuador, and Quito was one of 
the great cities the Spaniards sacked. The 
useless ransom the Inca so easily produced 
amounted it is thought to nearly $15,000,000 
in gold and $3,000,000 in silver. This was a 
trifling surplus of the wealth of the country 
which the Guayaquil and Quito railroad is 
now opening. The Spaniards saw everywhere 
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FROM THE INCA ROAD 


Looking toward Mt. Chimborazo 


great herds and flocks. They raided the land, 
.staggered away with a booty such as no other 
country had then furnished invaders, set the 
yoke of their religion upon it, and, gradually 
Ecuador fell asleep again. The very geography 
of the land is not yet accurately known. The 
eastern part of the republic is yet unmapped. 
Its people have never been numbered. No 
country on the earth has a more varied sur- 
face. No land has so many ciimates, the 
changes in altitude having the effect of 


changes in latitude. Tropical plains, snow- 
clad mountains, fertile plateaus, vast rubber 
forests, unmapped rivers, flowing into the 
vague headwaters of the Amazon—these 
make the Ecuador that will be thrown open 
within two years by the completion of the 
Guayaquil and Quito Railroad. 

The story of the building of this railroad 
began in 1896, when Gen. Eloy Alfaro at- 
tained power. He had fought a score of 
revolutions. He had faced death many times. 
He had lived years in exile, both in the United 
States and in Mexico, learning the principles 
of good government which he is now putting 
in force. He has proved himself one of the 
strongest characters who ever ruled in South 
America. He refused a permanent dictator- 
ship and had himself constitutionally elected 
president. Serving his four years, he now 
quietly retires, but his successor, Gen. Plaza 
Guiterrez, is one of Alfaro’s own men. 

When the people of Ecuador called Alfaro 
to power in 1896 he found two great tasks 
before him. The first of these tasks was to 
free Ecuador from religious domination. Much 
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PLAZA ON MARKET DAY, 


of the large possessions of the religious orders 
were confiscated as a school fund. Today 
Ecuador is still a Catholic country. Gen. 
Alfaro himself is a devout man. But the 
state is divorced from the church. The 
parochial schools have given place to an 
admirable public school system, modeled on 
that of the United States. English is taught 
in all these schools, for it is to English-speak- 
ing people that Alfaro chiefly looks for the 
development of Ecuador. All religions are 
guaranteed liberty of worship, so long as they 
do not usurp the functions of the state. 

This task finished, he turned to his second 
great measure, the construction of a railroad 
from Guayaquil to Quito and radiating into 
many parts of the country. Other leaders of 
Ecuador had realized the importance of sucha 
railroad, but none had _ shown _ sufficient 
strength of character to overcome the ob- 
stacles. In 1884 Marcus Kelly had _ suc- 


ceeded in building a short, narrow gauge road 
from Guayaquil across the alluvial plains to 
the foot of the mountains. But the mountains 
themselves had proved insurmountable. These 
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mountains have checked the ambition of 


many foreign engineers. 

When Alfaro came to the Presidency, a 
mere hint of the wealth of the country had 
trickled out to the world along the Indian 
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Native hotel in the Cordilleras 


trails that for centuries had skirted cliffs and 
crossed torrents on swaying bridges. Indians 
with packs on their heads, mules burdened 
with a little of the hidden wealth, llamas 
laden with the products of the country, 
stepped along the trails and came down to 
Guayaquil. This was all. 
“Only an American can build this road,” 
said Gen. Alfaro, “and we must find the 
American.” He sent Luis F. Carbo, one of 
the keenest of his subordinates, as Minister 
to the United States. His real mission was 
to find the American who could build the 
road from Guayaquil to Quito. He found 
Mr. Archer Harman, a Virginian, now forty- 
one years old, the son of a Confederate officer, 
and a railroad contractor who had done much 
good work in various parts of the country. 
He had built sections of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Cincinnati 
Southern, the Colorado Midland, the Denver 
& Rio Grande, the Louisville & Nashville, the 
Kentucky Union and other roads. In every 
en instance he had had mountain sections to 
AT BALSAPAMPA build. “ Archer Harman will blast off the J 
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face of the earth, if he is in a hurry,” the 
builders used to say. 

“7 will run down there and look it over,” 
said he, after he had had a conference with 
the Ecuadorian Minister. He took the next 
Panama steamer... From Guayaquil he went 
to Chimbo over the little railroad which 
Marcus Kelly had built. At Chimbo he 
found the best mule in Ecuador in waiting for 
him. He made a ride over the Cordilleras 
to Quito with a speed that broke the native 
record by two days, and gave the natives 
themselves their first insight into a determin- 
ation which is now the talk of the land. In 
the month that followed, Gen. Alfaro and 
Mr. Harman came to know each other. The 


friendship that was then formed has grown 
stronger as the men have proved their mettle. 

Then Mr. Harman sent to New York and 
gathered American engineers about him. In 
person, he led them into wild places to blaze 
a path for the railroad. 


For months he en- 
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dured hardships and danger, making light of 
them. The first of the grading slid down the 
mountains, when there was a_ rainfall of 
ten inches in twenty-four hours. Then Mr. 
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Harman found a new way, this time through 
the Chan-Chan Valley, through a pass nearly 
12,000 feet high. It is along this line that 
rails are now being spiked. 

When Mr. Harman left Quito to come to 
New York again, he took with him a liberal 
concession from the Ecuadorian Government. 
In New York he confronted the task of raising 
a large capital on an unknown proposition. 
From New York he went to London. The 
difficulties he there overcame would have been 
insurmountable to a less resolute man. The 
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THE RICHES OF 





THE ANDES 

He returned to Ecuador to find the work 
of the preliminary survey nearing completion. 
His first task was to place the republic on a 
gold basis. He did this in the face of great 
difficulties. Ecuador now not only has. no 
national debt, but presents the strange sight 
of a South American Republic with a firmly 
established gold standard. Meanwhile the 
friars, driven into Colombia, had preached a 
Holy War against Ecuador, and a Colombian 
army came over the border. Mr. Harman 
took the field with Alfaro’s generals and 
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stability of the Ecuadorian Government was 
not then as apparent as it is now. Moreover 
the credit of Ecuador was at a low ebb. Her 
bonds were going begging at fifteen cents on 
the dollar. Under authority from General 
Alfaro, Mr. Harman went before the council 
of foreign bondholders of which Sir John 
Lubbock was chairman, and made an arrange- 
ment whereby the railroad company wiped out 
the national debt, paying forty cents on the 
dollar. He was successful in securing finan- 
cial help. 


fought through the skirmishes of the northern 
provinces to the decisive battle of Chimborazo, 
where the forces of Colombia, although 
superior in numbers to the army of Ecuador, 
were defeated so completely that 1,800 dead 
and wounded were left on the field and 4,c0o0 
prisoners were taken. When these prisoners 
were sent to Gen. Alfaro at Quito, he pre- 
sented each Colombian with ten dollars and a 
new suit of clothes, allowing them to return 
to their own country. Many of them stayed 
to work on Mr. Harman’s railroad. 
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Meanwhile, James P. MacDonald, a New 
York contractor, who had built railroads in 
Cuba, was awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of the road. Finding native labor 
unsatisfactory, Mr. MacDonald imported 6,000 
Negroes from Jamaica and several hundred 
natives from Porto Rico who are now work- 
ing under almost military discipline. The 
railway has already been equipped and opened 
for traffic for a distance of sixty-seven miles, 
and a further forty-eight miles to Palmira 
Pass is soon to be opened. From Palmira 
Pass to Quito there are practically no engi- 
neering difficulties. The entire line to Quito 
will be finished before the 1st of July, 1902. 

The coast district already tapped by the 
road now furnishes forty per cent. of the 
chocolate of the world, this alluvial plain being 
famous for its cocoa plantations. Sugar, cof- 
fee, tobacco and fruits, growing there in pro- 
fusion are waiting to be increased by scientific 
cultivation. As yet it has been the Germans 
who have appreciated the possibilities of these 
plantations. On the high plateau about Quito 
one of the most fertile grain countries of the 
world covers a district somewhat larger than 
the State of New York. Here, too, are flocks 
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noted for the fine quality of their wool, and 
herds whose hides bring high prices, since the 
altitude is peculiarly fitted for curing leather. 
It has long been vaguely known that Ecua- 
dor is one of the richest and most varied 
mineral fields in the world. In the south, 
partially opened by the road, five veins of coal 
in seams of six to thirty feet wide have been 
uncovered. South America now imports coal 
at a great expense. In the northern districts 
the eruptive nature of the country has de- 
posited enormous quantities of sulphur, ninety- 
eight per cent. pure, as well as large stores of 
pure alum. In the east of Ecuador immense 
tracts of rubber forests exist untouched at 
present save for what the Indians bring out 
on their heads. Here, too, are large areas of 
valuable hard woods. The town of Ambato 
has a record of only five degrees changes in 
temperature during an entire year. Straw- 
berries and peaches can be had every month. 

All this wealth is now seen vaguely as the 
railroad from Guayaquil to Quito opens wider 
the doors of the Andes. The Germans are 
pushing into this land, but it is to Americans 
that the riches opened by American engineer's 
really belong. 


RUSSIA AS A GREAT POWER 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE 


EMPIRE AS A FUTURE 


IMPORTANCE OF THE 
WORLD POWER— 


THE PECULIAR NATURE OF ITS INSTITUTIONS 
BY 
SYDNEY BROOKS 


staggering subject—in her size, her 

variety, her aloofness, in what she has 
done in the past, still more in what she hopes 
to do in the future. How compress into a few 
thousand words more than the barest hint of 
an Empire that only a few generations ago 
was a land-locked State, and that now 
stretches from the Baltic to Chinese waters, 
from the Arctic to the Black Sea, and must 
ultimately debouch on the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf—an Empire already nearly 
three times as large as the United States, in- 
habited in its European portion alone by over 


I NROM every point of view Russia is a 


twenty races, and ruling, on a system which 
Western civilization has long since discarded, 
a population of 140,000,000 souls? Nor is 
it the mere physical immensity alone that be- 
wilders and eludes. The fundamental prob- 
lems of national type and character that every 
other great power has settled, except Austria, 
which is too irredeemably composite to settle 
anything, Russia is still slowly shaping to an 
issue which not even the Russians themselves 
can discern. The political future of the 
country, too, is no less uncertain and specu- 
lative than the lines along which its mental 
and moral development will run. Everything 
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about Russia is fluid, shifting and problem- 
atical. It is an Empire in flux, an Empire 
that has not yet found itself, an Empire of 
which anything and everything may be pre- 
dicted—an Empire, in short, of colossal 
doubts as well as colossal hopes and _ possibil- 
ities. So far is Russia from falling under 
definite and categorical headings that her 
oldest question, the question that ethnologists 
and statesmen have wrangled over since the 
days of Peter the Great, is still unanswered. 
Is Russia, by her genius and temperament, 
her origin as well as her destiny, European or 
Asiatic? Is she the most backward part of 
Europe or the most progressive portion of 
Asia, the most eastern of western or the most 
western of eastern nations? Or, as the 
Slavophils insist, is she neither, but something 
unique and distinctive and purely Russian, 
standing midway between Orient and Occi- 
dent, borrowing, it may be, from each but 
assimilated to neither, developing on her vast 
plains a new and peculiar civilization ? 

It was by way of reaction against the ex- 
aggerated imitation of Europe that the Slavo- 
phils first came to the front, opposing Moscow 
to St. Petersburgh, pitting the old and 
Russian against the new and foreign. Devel- 
opment, they hold, must come from within, 
not from without, must be a natural and 
spontaneous growth, and not a patchwork re- 
production of alien institutions. Europe to 
them is what the United States was to the 
England of thirty or forty years ago—it is 
quoted and pointed at as “ the awful example.” 
Its long record of class strife, its note of 
pride of caste, its scourge of Parliamentarism, 
its bourgeois middle classes, and beneath, its 
proletariat—all this the Slavophils, and Rus- 
sians generally, both dread and despise. The 
mission of Russia, as they see it, is to show 
the world that national liberty can be secured 
under an autocracy, and that the contentment 
and prosperity of the masses may be pur- 
chased at a less perilous price than representa- 
tive government. 


HOW RUSSIA PROGRESSES 


Between these two sets of tendencies the 
nation still oscillates, now drawn one way and 
now the other, according to the views and 
disposition of each successive Tsar. For the 
moment it is the Slavophil theory that ob- 
tains. The reaction that followed Alexander 


II’s burst of reforming energy has not yet 
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spent itself, and from the present Tsar 
nothing in the way of innovation is to be 
looked for. The history of autocracy is neces- 
sarily the history of peaceful revolutions in- 
terspersed with periods of inertia. Perhaps 
there are only two institutions in the Russian 
Empire which the Tsar dare not demolish— 
the church and the village commune. All 
else is as a tabula vasa on which he may 
write at will. The consequence is that a 
Tsar of spirit and determination, like Alex- 
ander II, can in a few years reorganize the 
State from top to bottom, leaving it to his 
successors to complete or stifle his work as 
they please. As a rule they prefer to stifle 
it. Conservatism takes alarm and a reform- 
ing Tsar is automatically followed by a re- 
actionary Tsar, who spends the best part of 
his life quietly nullifying his predecessor’s 
innovations. What we of the West, there- 
fore, call by the name of Progress, advances 
in Russia, when it advances at all, by fits and 
starts and sudden, hurried jumps—only to 
find itself, but too often, in a cul de sac with 
all the exits closed by an impenetrable bureau- 
cracy. Hardly one of the many great re- 
forms that ushered in the second half of last 
century has escaped mutilation. Hardly one 
survives as it was promulgated. All have 
been disfigured and emasculated till they are 
nothing but a painful parody on the liberalism 
that inspired them. Still, by taking long 
stretches of time and not fixing one’s atten- 
tion exclusively on particular epochs, one 
finds on the whole a slow but steady approx- 
imation to European institutions and the 
European spirit. Whether it satisfies her 
national pride or not, the destiny of Russia 
seems to be to borrow civilization from Europe 
and to carry it into the heart of Asia. That 
is the conclusion to which all history points. 
The transformation will not take place at a 
single revolutionary stroke; that was the 
delusion of the Nihilists. It will be a tedious 
and protracted process, a drawn-out, silent, 
subterranean struggle between education, in- 
dustrialism and liberty on the one hand and 
the medizvation of a church-supported auto- 
cracy on the other. The deadliest foe that 
such a system of government as prevails in 
Russia can have is an educated working class. 
Such a class is now by way of being born. 
When it reaches maturity and begins to 
realize its power, it will, unless all human 
experience goes for nothing, inoculate the 
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very atmosphere with what Russians would 
call revolutionism, with what we know under 
the name of Liberty. It may not be in our 
time; it may not even be for a couple of 
centuries yet. But that ultimately Russia will 
duplicate Western experience, pass through 
the same struggles and the same broad phases 
of social and political growth, appears in- 
evitable. 


HER RELATIONSHIP WITH EUROPE 


This, of course, is not to deny that the 
origins and development of Russia separate 
her formidably from any and every European 
country. It is only to assert that the balance 
of probability points to a gradual modifica- 
tion of these differences and a closer con- 
formity to Western civilization. Russian his- 
tory is the history of the evolution of author- 
ity; European of the evolution of liberty. 
Russia, as it presents itself to us today, is an 
autocracy in alliance with the Orthodox 
Church, buttressed by a bureaucracy, and 
resting on the ignorance, the devotion, the 
half-patriarchal, half-communistic instincts of 
the peasantry. The mzzk is the keystone of 
the structure. Between him and the Tsar 
there intervenes none of that orderly sequence 
of classes and grades familiar to Europe. 
The gap is immense, greater perhaps than 
between the ruler and the ruled of any other 
State, and it is not of course wholly a vacuum. 
But it is filled, where it is filled at all, not by 
a gradation of ranks evolved from the natural 
play of historical forces, not by a farming 
class, a class of peasant proprietors, a work- 
ing class, a merchant class, a moneyed class 
and an aristocracy, as in Europe, but by one 
artificial link—the bureaucracy. 

Today the Russian nobility and the Rus- 
sian bureaucracy are well-nigh interchange- 
able terms. To end all questions of rank 
and precedence, Peter the Great instituted 
his “ Table of Ranks,” over which all the ser- 
vants of the State are distributed in a double 
parallel series, according to their grade. The 
system has bound the nobility hand and foot 
to the State and still further divorced them 
from the soil. The Russian nobles are prac- 
tically therefore nothing but men in the serv- 
ice of the State united into a body. The 
importance of the individual is reckoned not 
by the length of his pedigree or rent-roll, but 
by his standing in the bureaucracy, the office 
he holds. For him landed property is a 
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means of maintenance merely; he does not 
settle on it, does not become attached to it. 
The river of his fortunes, as M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu puts it, flows from the Tsar, not 
from the land. The cities and the State 
absorb him. The Russian nobility has there- 
fore few of the marks of an aristocracy, 
neither its stake in the country, nor its influ- 
ence, nor its privileges, nor its defects. It 
does not feel itself to be in any sense a cor- 
porate and exclusive body; it has no pride of 
caste; it gives itself no airs, and slowly it 
seems destined to be expropriated by its for- 
mer serfs. It is a standing illustration of the 
paradox that autocratic Russia, though legally 
split up into four water-tight compartments— 
nobles, priests, townsmen and peasants—is 
fundamentally and in spirit a democratic 
nation. 


AUTOCRATIC YET COMMUNISTIC 


And not only a democratic nation, but a 
nation four-fifths of which practises an uncon- 
scious communism. That surely is the 
climax of all political paradoxes that a State 
which is in many ways medizval at the top 
should be realizing at the bottom the most 
extravagant dreams of the ultra-Radicals. 
The paradox is, however, more apparent than 
real, communal property being really the 
oldest known form of holding, and an adjunct 
to, rather than a negation of, the point of view 
that makes autocracy possible. It is by vir- 
tue of the patriarchal spirit it embodies that 
it exists today among the Russian mujzks. 
Some few words on the system are indispen- 
sable, because through it the Russians hope 
to escape the dead weight of a proletariat, 
the problem of the submerged tenth, which 
in their eyes is the cancer of Western society. 

The Emancipation Act of 1864, while it 
freed the mjzk from serfdom and endowed 
him on an average with from eight to eleven 
acres of land, left him otherwise pretty much 
as he was. He now owns the land of which 
his former landlord let him have the use, but 
the mode of tenure is still the same. Even 
when he has fully repaid the interest on the 
purchase money advanced by the State—say 
in another twenty-five or thirty years—he 
will still not own his lots by individual right. 
From time immemorial the form of land 
tenure in use among the Russian peasants 
has been that of communal holding. It is so 
today even after the emancipation. The lots 
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purchased from the landlords were not dis- 
tributed among the various members of the 
village community, but became the collective 
property of the commune itself. The com- 
mune, too, is the official unit of taxation. 
The State fixes, from census to census, the 
amount of the contribution it expects from 
each commune, based on the number of male 
heads it contains. For the payment of these 
taxes, as well as of the redemption dues 
incurred: by the Act of Emancipation, it is 
not the individual peasant who is responsible, 
but the commune as a whole. The commune 
therefore has a double function to fulfill. It 
has to collect and pay in the taxes and it has 
to distribute the land among its members. 

The commune, too, is, or was up to 1889, a 
self-governing entity of the purest démo- 
cratic type. The heads of the families meet 
together, elect an Elder and a two-thirds 
majority settles everything. The commune 
dispenses a rude but efficient justice, based on 
tradition, for few can read or write; it may fine 
and imprison and even exile to Siberia. It 
may also grant divorces. Over its members 
its power is so absolute and so little disputed 
that it is often said that the main result of 
the Emancipation Act was to transfer the 
peasants from the yoke of the landlords to 
that of the commune, the curious, inevitable 
and far-reaching right it possesses in the 
power to withhold permission from any of its 
members to leave the commune. Such per- 
mission can only be secured with the consent 
of two-thirds of the council. Even when it is 
granted, the emigrant is still held responsible 
for his share of the communal taxes and many 
a well-to-do tradesman in the cities forwards 
annually to the authorities of his old village 
his portion of the common debt. Before 1889 
the communes were independent of the cen- 
tral government. In that year, however, 
Alexander III placed them under the control 
of an administrator chosen by the local nobil- 
ity, and into his hands many of the powers 
exercised by the village assembly have now 
been gathered. 


CAN SUCH A PARADOX REMAIN? 


Such, roughly and meagrely, is the system 
under which live some 80,000,000 of the 
Tsar’s subjects. The Russians, the Slavo- 


phils above all, prize it as a bulwark against 
pauperism and the terrific bugbear of a pro- 
letariate with which they torture their imagi- 
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nations. Their pride in it as the last word of 
social science, as a natural and unforced solu- 
tion of the agrarian problems that afflict 
Europe, and as an institution peculiar to 
Russia alone, is unbounded ; and much of it is 
justifiable. |The communes form a sort of 
gigantic insurance trust for the protection of 
the peasantry. They are an efficient barrier 
against the encroachments of large landowners, 
as well as against improvidence or bad luck, 
and if Russia were destined for all time to re- 
main a purely agricultural country they might 
justify even the high expectations of the 
Slavophils. But that is a large “if” and 
there are several others that in the future seem 
certain to modify profoundly the communal sys- 
tem. One is the new spirit of individualism 
and independence which since the passage of 
the Emancipation Act has done much to 
destroy the unity of the old family life, of 
which the commune was but an extension. 
The peasantry in increasing numbers are buy- 
ing land of their own, outside the commune, 
and promise in the course of time to create a 
rural middle class. Will the two antagonistic 
systems of private and collective ownership be 
able to exist side by side? 

Moreover, it is found that the commune is 
not an infallible guarantee against the ordi- 
nary chances and fluctuations of life. Some 
peasants grow rich and buy up those who 
from laziness or drink have fallen into debt. 
Few communes but have in their midst a small 
and omnivorous plutocracy. And even at the 
best the ordinary mzajzk’s life is a ceaseless 
struggle to keep body and soul together. The 
commune may provide him with land, but it 
cannot supply him with the capital, brains and 
implements to work it. Ignorance and penury, 
the lack of live stock and the necessary tools, 
the excessive taxation and the antiquated and 
exhausting methods of culture are the reasons 
of the recurring Russian famines. How far 
the commune is also responsible is a point 
that Russians hotly dispute. To a mere 
Westerner it would seem that agriculture can 
never really flourish under a system which 
allots to the peasant not a considerable parcel 
of land but a few strips in different fields— 
often far apart from each other and from his 
home—which offers him no fixity of tenure 
and therefore discourages improvements, which 
makes him conform willy-nilly to a certain 
rotation of crops and to a certain mode of 
cultivation, and forbids him to _ sow, 
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plough or reap without the sanction of his 
neighbors. 


ITS RELATION TO INDUSTRY 


The critical condition of Russian agricul- 
ture is at any rate potent enough. With the 
constant subdivision of the communal lands 
necessitated by the growth of population and 
under the increasing stress of American com- 
petition, its decline can only be hastened. 
The communal system can apparently only 
hold its own by revolutionizing its present 
methods of culture, which will require money, 
or else by drafting off the surplus population 
into Siberia, and the other waste-lands of the 
Empire. Capital is everywhere the crying 
need, and the greatest of all Russia’s internal 
problems is whether the zz will or will not 
succumb to the fascinations of industrialism, 
leave the country for the towns, and so intro- 
duce into the Russian polity a new artisan 
class, little likely to accept, or be acceptable 
to, the pure gospel of autocracy and ortho- 
doxy. Such a movement has already begun, 
is indeed being openly favored by M. Witte, 
as the only possible means of working out the 
financial salvation of the country. It is a 
movement which, once set on foot, cannot be 
automatically stopped, and therein lies its 
peril, distant, perhaps, but not less inevitable. 
By calling in the towns to make good the de- 
ficits of the country, M. Witte may have un- 
consciously made himself the advance agent 
of a revolution by the side of which Nihilism 
was the merest squib. 

Up to now the peasant has been both agri- 
culturist and manufacturer, devoting to home 
industries the long winter months. This is a 
stage of commercial development which all 
the countries of Europe have passed through 
and left behind, and already it is apparent 
that Russia will have to pay tribute to the in- 
exorable law of competition. Industrialism 
has won a footing and is swiftly multiplying 
its activities. In a few decades Russia will 
be known and recognized as the most tempt- 
ing field, outside of South America, for 
moneyed enterprise in the world, and Ameri- 
can millionaires, by the time they have com- 
pleted the financial conquest of England, will 
find in the long-derelict Empire of the Tsars 
yet more profitable scope for their energies. 
Within the last twenty years Russian textiles 
have doubled in value. Since 1889 the out- 
put of coal has risen from 6,000,000 to 12,- 
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000,000 tons, of pig iron from 800,000 tons 
to over 2,000,000, and of steel from 150,000 
tons to 1,200,000. These figures, insignifi- 
cant as they are, still show that under the 
shelter of a rigidly protective tariff a begin- 
ning has been made. Already it is on record 
that over 2,000,000 of the population are en- 
gaged either in mining or manufacturing in- 
dustries; while the share capital of all the 
companies now in operation reaches $1,000,- 
000,000, one-fifth of which represents foreign 
investments. 


THE NEW INDUSTRIALISM 


M. Witte, in short, is inoculating Russia 
with the virus of western industrialism, and 
assuming, as I think one safely may, that the 
process will be repeated and will spread under 
his successors, the question of its effect on 
the national life becomes pressingly pertinent. 
What M. Witte claims for his policy is that 
in the long run it will supply the remedy for 
the agricultural situation. The peasant, al- 
ways within an arm’s length of famine, cannot 
unaided work out his salvation. The capital 
needed for the restoration of the land cannot, 
as things are, be raised on the land. By open- 
ing up new employments in the towns, M. 
Witte hopes eventually to shift the burden of 
taxation on to the shoulders of the manufac- 
turers, and thus to supply the State with the 
necessary means for staying the agricultural 
decline. Undoubtedly the experiment had to 
be tried, and, prosecuted alongside of railroad 
development which will eventually relieve the 
congested Black Mould Belt and populate the 
virgin soil of Siberia, it should succeed. At 
the same time, Russia and the mzzk being 
what they are, the experiment is fraught with 
tremendous risks. Hitherto the towns have 
been merely islets in a rural ocean, and the 
solidarity of the commune has protected the 
mujtk from the propaganda of revolution. 
But when Moscow becomes a Russian Chicago, 
differing in nothing but the accidentals from 
any other manufacturing town of Europe or 
America, and the commune has sunk into a 
mere organ of local government, is it not 
likely that the change, so manifestly western 
in spirit, will be followed by western results? 
Autocracy will not be put to its decisive test 
till it finds itself confronted by industrialism. 

But this belongs to the future, possibly the 
remote future. For the time being the majzk 
is in a state of transition, slowly working out 
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to their fulfillment the effects of the Act of 
Emancipation. The western world knows 
him pretty accurately through the social and 
didactic pamphlets which are hidden, none too 
obscurely, between the lines of Russian 
novels. His dreamy, kindly, inexperienced 
nature, saturated with a religious mysticism, 
and swinging from extreme to extreme with 
the suddenness of a Russian springtime, is as 
familiar as his ignorance and obstinate inertia 
and devotion to routine, his Boer-like craft and 
distrustfulness, his taste for drink and petty 
deceit. From all descriptions of him there 
rises the conviction that, once freed from his 
foundations, he has within him the makings 
of a thorough-paced revolutionist. For politi- 
cal liberties in the western sense he has at 
present absolutely no longings. Autocracy 
he accepts as he accepts the changes in the 
seasons, without question. But two mighty 
forces are at work upon him—education and 
industrialism—and the future of religious and 
political Russia largely depends on the manner 
of his evolution under their influence. Al- 
ready it is noted that once settled in the 
towns, he takes with enthusiasm to socialism ; 
and the fact is pregnant with possibilities. 
The Russian majzk is ignorant but far from 
stupid, and when he gets what his friends 
demand for him—a chance and a couple of 
centuries’ credit—his union of practicality 
with intensity may produce some amazing 
results. 


THE RULING AUTHORITY 


Foreigners are often puzzled to know pre- 
cisely what or where is the ruling authority of 
the Russian Empire. The real governing 
power of Russia is not the Tsar, still less is it 
the Senate or the Council of the State. It is 
the bureaucracy. The Tsar can do nothing 
without it and next to nothing against it. It 
stands outside and beyond the jurisdiction of 
the courts and, having all the threads of 
administration in its hands, can put what con- 
struction it pleases on the Imperial commands. 
Ignorance, indolence, a passion for routine and, 
above all, corruption are its note. Russia has 


been well described as an absolutism tempered 
with venality. Bribery permeates the whole 
of official life from the lowest grade in the 
service up to the Court itself, with what effects 
the next war will show even more clearly 
than did the Crimean and Turkish campaigns. 
Next to the bureaucracy in power over the 
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fortunes of the people stand the police, who 
have been rightly likened to an alien army 
conducting its operations in a conquered 
country. The police can when they please 
assume all the powers of a general in an 
enemy’s land; they can ‘fine, expel, imprison, 
suspend papers, close up schools, even place an 
embargo on the real estate and incomes of 
private persons. Political inquisition goes 
necessarily hand in hand with a system which 
regards the policy of trusting the people as the 
dream of madness. Russia lives under an 
organized system of espionage and terrorism, 
of which passports are the basis. Small as it 
might appear to Western eyes, the abolition 
of passports, by restoring to the people the 
right to come and go and settle as they 
pleased, would amount in Russia to a political 
revolution. 


A MODERN AND MEDIAEVAL NATION 


Little wonder that with such agencies at 
work, the reforms of Alexander II have been 
truncated and nullified. The local assemblies 
he introduced, which held within them the 
seed of a new and regenerated Russia, which 
were slowly feeling their way, however awk- 
wardly, towards works of unquestioned useful- 
ness, have been brought under the bureau- 
cratic survey. The elective justices of the 
police have been abolished, even the village 
commune has its official overseer, the jury 
system has been restricted to the decision of 
unimportant cases and everywhere the budding 
liberties have been ruthlessly clipped. Never 
was Russia so thoroughly enmeshed in red 
tape as today, never was the bureaucratic 
spirit so indisputably in control, or the press 
subjected to such close and tyrannical surveil- 
lance, or the most elementary rights of free 
men more coolly and systematically outraged. 
And yet with it all education spreads rapidly 
and—more surprising still—with the consent 
and assistance of the very authorities who are 
most resolutely concerned in seeing that it 
bears no political fruit. The official attitude 
towards education is spasmodic, like its atti- 
tude towards everything else—now liberal and 
helpful, now restive and alarmed, now capri- 
cious and even repressive. An autocracy 
must needs have its hesitancies on so vital a 
matter, for in every other country education 
has spelt constitutionalism. This is indeed 
the fundamental problem of Russia—how to 
enlighten the peopie and yet preserve auto- 
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cracy, how to raise the nation to the intellec- 
tual level of its neighbors and yet exclude it 
from political life, how to rule a modern 
society on medizval lines. To westerners 
any effort to grapple with such a problem must 
seem like an attempt to “solder close im- 
possibilities and make them kiss.’ The 
experience of both Europe and America 
appears to make it a condition of human 
nature that when once liberty is admitted 
anywhere—as it has been admitted into the 
Russian communes and district assemblies— 
it cannot be stayed from permeating the en- 
tire nation, and that education and industrial- 
ism give but a swifter impetus to its in- 
evitable onrush. That the twentieth century 
will not pass away without bringing to Russia 
a Parliament and representative government 
fits in with all the teachings of history, 
whether peaceably or under the stern pressure 
of revolution, time alone can show. 


PEACE, A NATIONAL NECESSITY 


It will be seen from all this that the foreign 
and domestic policies of Russia must have a 
vital bearing on one another. For some years 
yet, peace at almost any price, peace and 
capital with which to develop her resources, 
must be her great preoccupation. For Russia 
is Russia the Unready, an estate of magnif- 
icent expectations, but at present hopelessly 
encumbered; and to realize those expecta- 
tions, the future has to be discounted on a 
grandiose scale. Agriculture has to be reviv- 
ified and Siberia colonized; the Siberian rail- 
road needs relaying from end to end; the 
Manchurian line must be hurried on; a great 
North and South railroad, joining the Siberian 
and Transcaspian lines, is a strategical neces- 
sity; before long the plans for the roads from 
the Caucasus into North Persia and thence, 
it is hoped, to the Persian Gulf, will have to 
be taken up; and in addition there are the 
three canal schemes—the Caspian-Black 
Sea, the Black Sea and Baltic, and the Baltic- 
White Sea. All these projects are fea- 
sible, but all are gigantic, and for none of 
them can Russia find the money out of her 
own pocket. From France little more can be 
hoped for, and while London and New York, 
and to a smaller extent Berlin, can still be 
relied upon to subscribe for Russian loans, a 
nation that lives by borrowing, and is even 
Suspected of making good its deficits by 
borrowing automatically binds itself to peace. 


AS TO RUSSIAN EXPANSION 


The notion that Russian expansion has 
been built up on the peculiar craft, subtlety, 
wisdom and aggressiveness of Russian diplo- 
macy is a popular but quite erroneous super- 
stition. The real reasons of that, wonderful 
growth are far simpler and more natural. 
They are to be found partly in the migrating 
instincts of an agricultural population and 
partly in the necessities of self-defense against 
nomadic tribes. The slow conquest of North- 
ern Asia has been an effortless, peaceable, 
almost automatic movement—just as instinc- 
tive as the impulse that drove the English to 
plant their colonies by every sea. If one can 
detect in it any deliberate purpose, the thread 
of any high political motive, it is the legit- 
imate one of finding an outlet to the water. 
No doubt the process has been facilitated by 
the geographical position of the country and 
the autocratic form of government. Asia is 
much more a continuation of European Russia 
than an alien colony and the mzjzks, who 
swarmed over the Ural Mountains before 
serfdom chained them to the soil, found them- 
selves in a land identical with their own. 
Towards the North, East and South their ex- 
pansion was a spontaneous movement follow- 
ing the line of least resistance. Towards the 
West, where Sweden and Poland alternately 
threatened the future of Tsardom, it was the 
Government by means of war and conquest 
that pushed the Russian frontiers to their 
present position. In the direction of the 
Hindoo Koosh, Afghanistan and Central Asia 
the Imperial advance has been a series of 
annexations made in self-defense. Those an- 
nexations will only cease on the day that 
Russia encounters a power strong enough to 
maintain order within its boundaries, and to 
prevent its subjects from committing dep- 
redations on their neighbors. The wild panics 
into which England is periodically thrown by 
the approach of Russia to the Indian frontier 
are due to ignorance of the reasons and mo- 
tives of Russian expansion. Russia has 
neither the desire, nor the ability to conquer 
India, and the day on which she ventured on 
so impossible a task would mark the downfall 
of Tsardom. 


TWO PRINCIPLES OF RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 


Two principles, conscious or otherwise, 
direct the course of Russian imperialism—to 
extend her frontiers till Nature or a rival 
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government can guarantee their security from 
tribal attacks and to find an outlet to the sea. 
Everywhere in sight of the water Russia is 
nowhere in control of it. The Black and 
Caspian Seas are today inland lakes—the lat- 
ter being absolutely isolated and the former 
only accessible through a dangerous channel 
that can be opened or closed at the will of 
Constantinople. Ice makes the Baltic un- 
navigable for eight months in the year, and 
the passage through it into the North Sea is 
at the mercy of any power commanding the 
straits between Denmark and Sweden. To 
plant herself by the sea is still, as it was in 
the days of Peter the Great, the goal of Rus- 
sian ambition, and nowhere, except at Port 
Arthur, has that goal been satisfactorily 
reached. It is not only because the orthodox 
Russian regards Constantinople as the devout 
Catholic regards Rome that Russia is irresis- 
tibly drawn toward the Turkish capital. It 
is that the possession of Constantinople in- 
sures an exit to the Mediterranean. To 
debouch on the Mediterranean and the Per- 
sian Gulf is the key to Russian policy in 
Asia Minor. 


FURTHER EXPANSION MEANS INTERNATIONAL 
DIFFICULTY 


This is an interesting and critical moment 
in the history of the Russian Empire. The 
period of unresisted expansion is well-nigh 
over, and at four vital spots difficulties are 
swiftly accumulating. Those spots are, of 
course, the Balkans and Asia Minor, where 
Teuton and Slav must soon be brought face 
to face; the Persian Gulf and Central Asia, 
where Russian and British interests are rap- 
idly nearing a climax, and the Far East, 
where Japan is avowedly resolved to stake all 
on the independence of Korea. To deal 
adequately with any one of the vast issues 
which these problems raise is impossible in 
this article. Of the imposing developments 
of German policy in Turkey and Asia Minor, 
by means of which Constantinople is becom- 
ing a German city and Syria a German 
colony, I have already written. The process 
is viewed with unqualified disfavor at St. 
Petersburgh, and by way of response to Ger- 
man ambitions it seems likely: that Russia 
will have to take up once more an active Slav 
policy in the Balkans. Already she has suc- 


ceeded in drawing Servia, Bulgaria and Mon- 
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tenegro closer to herself and closer to each 
other, and an autonomous Macedonia, barring 
the way to Austria’s advance to the south, is 
something that the world may see before 
long In the Near East it is becoming 
clearer that the issue is not between England 
and Russia, as it used to be, but between 
Russia and Germany. England will never 
fight to keep Russia out of Constantinople. 
The next Eastern question that supervenes 
will find her neutral, and the matter will be 
settled, peaceably or otherwise, between Kaiser 
and Tsar—with what results none can pre- 
dict. 


THE DANGER OF THE FUTURE 


The real danger that threatens Anglo- 
Russian relations is mutual and incurable 
suspiciousness. There are, however, signs 
that the English democracy is slowly feeling 
its way to a thorough understanding with 
Russia on all points where their interests 
seem to clash. Such an understanding would 
have to be based on Russia’s appearance in 
the Persian Gulf in return for a “delimitation 
of frontiers” in Central Asia that would re- 
move once and for all the bugbear of a Rus- 
sian invasion of India. With regard to Korea 
and Japan nothing can be hazarded except 
this—that so long as Russia contents herself 
with Manchuria alone, and abstains from forg- 
ing a connecting link between Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok, peace seems assured. That 
Japan regards the possession or at least the 
independence of Korea as vital to her safety, 
and is prepared to go all lengths rather than 
suffer it to fall into Russian hands, may be 
held as axiomatic. 

The future, then, both internally and ex- 
ternally, is not such as the Slav can look upon 
without some misgivings. An alliance today 
between England, Germany and Japan would © 
thwart all she has striven for since the days 
of Peter the Great, would bring her internal 
affairs to unexampled ruin, and cyt her off for 
centuries from the warm seas. And though 
such an alliance is wildly improbable, the 
mere possibility of it is a token that, splendid 
as has been her development, Russia’s position 
today is by no means absolutely secure. One 
thing the Slav has on his side: he can wait. 
Peace and patience must be for many years 
his political formule, if the bright hopes and 
confidence with which all Russians face the 
future are to be realized. 
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THE OLD-TIME RURAL METHOD AND BAD ROADS— THE NEW ROAD 


BUILDING, INTELLIGENT AND 


EARL 


N many country regions the road tax may 
yet be paid either in money or in labor. 
And it is paid almost invariably in labor, 
because that is by far the cheaper method. 
One man in each district is appointed road 
superintendent or “pathmaster” for each 
year. The office is passed around from one 
man to another from year to year. Each 
knows as little about building a good road as 
his neighbor. 

On the appointed day the citizens turn out 
with teams and all available farm implements 
and attack a designated portion of the high- 
way. For the purpose of satisfying the tax 
rolls, each man’s labor counts as a day, a boy 
counts as a day, a team counts two days, a 
plough or scraper counts one, and in some 
instances, hoe, pick and shovel receive credit 
for a day’s labor each. It is merely playing 
at making a road. Instead of attempting a 
slight improvement over the whole length of 
the road district, the farmers work together in 


ECONOMICAL — OBJECT 
BY 


LESSONS 


MAYO 


one place, ploughing up the sod, stones and 
weeds alongside the track, scraping them to 
the centre of the roadway and roughly level- 
ing them off with hoes and spades, but mak- 
ing no attempt at thorough grading or rolling. 

Now this is no better than road-building in 
the time of Moses. Practically the whole 
labor is lost. Worse damage is done than 
that, too, for the farmers then rest content 
with the road; the way is blocked to any im- 
provement. Such barbaric methods cause 
millions of dollars loss to the country every 
year. 

The amount of time and labor now thrown 
away in misdirected efforts at highway im- 
provement is sufficient, if properly applied, to 
give every locality in the country good sub- 
stantial roads that would answer every or- 
dinary purpose, and that within the next five 
years. Almost every locality contains materials 
capable of forming smooth and _ substantial 
highways if properly treated. Knowledge, 
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ELEVEN TONS DRAWN BY ONE HORSE AT OMAHA 


This shows what can be done on the steel track road 


more than money, is needed to give us better that accident led them to assume when the 
roads. By far the greater number of public districts through which they run were first 
roads the country over follow the courses settled, old Indian trails or blazed paths of 


A TYPICAL MUD ROAD AT CANANDAIGUA, NEW 
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AN UNIMPROVED ROAD IN MAINE 


the early settlers, roads located before the 
topography of the region was sufficiently 
known. 

The road surveyors of the period of early 
settlement had a partiality for the bee-line 
principle in determining the routes for public 
travel, and many of the roads they laid out 
led in straight lines between the two points 
to be connected without regard to such ob- 
stacles as quagmires or steep hillsides. The 
old stage-coach pike from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington runs up and down hills the grades of 
which are as much as ten or twelve per cent. 
By making slight detours these grades might 
have been reduced to three or four per cent. 
The famous old Genesee road, leading from 
the river of that name to.Lake Erie, through 
Western New York, was located in a similar 
fashion, and in places its grades are so sharp 
that even light traffic refuses to undertake 
them. Effort expended in attempting to 
work such roadways is so much time and 
labor thrown away. A horse can haul on a 
ten per cent. grade only one-fourth the load 
he can move on a level. 

As to materials, everybody who is likely to 
be concerned in the building of a road will 
know that gravel of medium coarseness is an 
excellent material, that sand alone is useless 
because it will not pack under the pressure 
of traffic, and that ordinary earth loam is 
about the poorest possible material for the 
reason that it is broken up by the frost in 
winter, mixed into mud by the action of rains 
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and cut into ruts by the wheels of loaded 
wagons. 

In many of the Northern and Eastern 
States, boulders, trap-rocks, tough limestone, 
field, river-bed or quarry stone are readily 
available. Unfortunately, the residents of 
some of the regions especially favored in the 
matter of road construction material do not 
realize its worth. 

A young engineer relates an experience 
that befell him in Northern New England 
that aptly illustrates this point. The road 
skirting the farm where the engineer was vis- 
iting was one of a sort common in that part 
of the country in which the thin layer of soil 
topping the limestone rock had worn away in 
many places, leaving points of rock projecting 
from the road-bed. The engineer proceeded 
to show his host how to convert this practi- 
cally useless road into an efficient one. 

While the engineer and his friend were en- 
gaged in directing this occupation, the largest 
landholder and most influential citizen of the 
township happened to pass. He gave the 
enthusiasts a little well-meant and sarcastic 
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A gravel road near Washington, D. C. 
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advice about the futility of attempting to 
make a road in that region in such a manner. 
He had lived in the region for fifty years and 
had had charge of the road work for fully 
half that time, and he knew that there was 
no use in attempting to build good roads. 

Two years later the young engineer re- 
ceived a letter from this same man in which 
he said: 


“You deserve the thanks of the whole com- 
munity for what you did up here. That strip of 
road you built remained good all the following 
fall and winter, and in the spring I used to drive 
a mile out of my way to pass it because it was 
the only dry spot in the township. Your work 
made me ashamed of myself. I applied for the 
place of road commissioner again and bought a 
rock crusher for four hundred dollars, which I 
have presented to the town. We now have two 
miles of road just as good as yours, and we are 
going to add two or three miles every year. 
Those old rocks that used to give us so much 
trouble are proving the salvation of our roads.” 


The president of one of the great railway 
systems in the Eastern United States, who 
takes a keen interest in the improvement of 
the public roads in the region through which 
his line passes, has hit upon an effective plan 
for accomplishing this result. The roads 
about the railway stations are built by the 
company and are first-rate gravel ways. In 
constructing them the plan has been fol- 
lowed of extending them for a short distance 
from the station until some particularly atro- 
cious spot in the public road is encountered 
and of allowing them to terminate abruptly 
there. The jolts that the residents are re- 
ceiving in passing from the well-constructed 
road to the one that is rough in summer and 
bottomless in winter are bringing results. 

One of the agents of the Bureau of Public 
Roads Inquiries at Washington was sent 
down into Florida last year to see what could 
be done with one of the aggravating sand 
roads of that State. He found that the only 
effort that had been expended on the high- 
way had been to scrape into the centre of 
the road the loose sand from the sides, which 
was as regularly pushed out again by the 
wheels of passing wagons. A sand road is 
not governed by ordinary rules. There is 
nothing worse for it than rapid drainage. The 
engineer set to work to treat the side ditches 
in such a way that they would hold as much 
water as possible. Then from a neighboring 
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clay bank he hauled a quantity of clay to mix 
with the sand in forming the surface of the 
roadway. The local road superintendent 
watched these proceedings with ill-disguised 
scorn, but when the operation was completed, 
he found to his surprise that a really firm 
and efficient road had resulted. 

If a community makes up its mind to ac- 
quire a good road through its own unaided 
efforts, the wisest course is to make the first 
step, after the determination of a route, the 
sending of samples of available materials to 
the laboratory maintained for the examination 
of road material by the United States Govern- 
ment at Washington. 

But an expert road engineer to superintend 
the work can accomplish more. There are 
four such experts attached to the Office of 
Public Roads Inquiries in Washington and 
their services are contributed by the Govern- 
ment to aid the cause of good roads. 

Directly after the completion of a road it 
should be watched with particular care, as any 
inequality in the material used will manifest 
itself under the pressure of the first passing 
vehicles. These breaks or depressions should 
be remedied at once, as otherwise they will lead 
to the disintegration of the entire roadway. 
In this connection it may be said that in 
making repairs care should be used to employ 
material exactly like that which entered into 
the original construction, as otherwise the 
added part will not assimilate with the other 
and will result in breaks and rough spots. 

The cost of a smooth and durable road if 
built of stone, of a single-track width of nine 
feet, need not be more than $800 or $900 per 
mile. This is assuming that the road is being 
built in a region where the stone is readily 
obtainable at small cost. A gravel road 
equally well built should not cost more than 
$200 per mile, while the cost of a road built 
from less durable materials ranges from $50 
per mile upward. 

The first necessity is to be dissatisfied with 
the bad road: to realize the economic loss such 
a road is to the community. After that must 
come the realization that the new highway 
must be built by a man who knows road- 
building as a business, and that money spent 
at the start saves money in yearly repairs. 
There is seldom difficulty in financing what 
is manifestly a good investment. The build- 
ing of a good road is usually a practical busi- 
ness proposition, as the people are learning. 








CHILD-LABOR IN SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILLS 


A PERSONAL INVESTIGATION OF 


ITS EXTENT AND 


ABUSES — THE SOUTH GOING THROUGH THE BARBAR- 
OUS EXPERIENCE OF ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND 
— ABUSES THAT CRY TO HEAVEN FOR CORRECTION 


BY 


IRENE 


TT South now has nearly seven hun- 
dred cotton mills, one hundred and 
thirteen of which were built in 1899 

alone. Such rapid progress cannot take 

place without producing unnatural conditions 
of some sort. The worst evil that has come 
with this rapid growth of cotton mills it 
needs no expert to discover. It is the same 
evil that the cotton manufacturing towns of 

England and of New England suffered, and 

against which a long and strenuous agitation 

was necessary. 

Come with me to an Alabama town, where 
there is a large cheerful-looking factory. 
Walking up the long, orderly building, deaf- 
ened by the racket, yet fascinated by in- 
genious machinery, you become suddenly 
aware of a little gray shadow flitting rest- 
lessly up and down the aisles—a small girl, 
and with bare feet and pale face. She has a 
worn and anxious aspect, as if a weight of 
care and responsibility rested already on her 
baby shoulders. She either does not look at 
you at all or she turns her eyes but for a 
moment, unchildlike in their lack of interest, 
looking back immediately to the spinning 
frame. A thread breaks first at one end of 
the long frame, then at the other. The tiny 
fingers repair the damage at the first place 
and she walks listlessly to the other. Some- 
thing goes wrong above, and the child pushes 
forward a box to stand on that she may 
reach it. With a great shock it dawns on 
you that this child is working. 

This is a scene with which I became too 
painfully familiar ever to forget or to misrep- 
resent. During the latter half of December, 


1900, and the first half of January, 1901, I 
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visited twenty-four cotton mills in sixteen 
cities and villages of Alabama. I chose 
Alabama because the industry, although com- 
paratively new there (only four out of the 
twenty-four mills I went through averaging 
more than five years’ existence), is in an act- 
ive stage of growth, and a child-labor bill had 
been pending before the Legislature. 

I was prepared to find child-labor, for 
wherever easily manipulated machinery takes 
the place of human muscles the child is inevi- 
tably drawn into the labor market, unless 
there are laws to protect it. But one could 
hardly be prepared to find in America today 
white children, six and seven years of age, 
working for twelve hours a day—aroused 
before daybreak and toiling till long after 
sundown in winter, with only half an hour for 
rest and refreshment. When the mills are 
tempted by pressure of work they make the 
same old mistakes of their industrial ancestry. 
Some of them run the machinery at night, 
and little children are called on to endure the 
strain of all-night work—and are sometimes 
kept awake by the vigilant superintendent 
with cold water dashed into their faces. I 
should hardly have believed it had I not seen 
these things myself. 

One evening in December I stumbled 
through a totally unlighted mill village, fall- 
ing by the way into ditches and deep ruts, 
and knocked at the door of one of the 
wooden huts where I saw a light. I asked 
the woman who opened it if I might come in. 
Assenting, she ushered me in. She was sur- 
rounded by a brood of very small boys, and 
her consumptive husband sat beside the fire. 
The smallest child, a poor little fellow that 
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looked to be about six years old, nestled up 
to me as I talked to them. All worked in 
the mill, except the mother, they told me. 

“Not this one!’ I exclaimed, looking 
down at the wee, thin boy beside me. 

“Why, yes.” He had worked for about a 
year; last year he worked forty nights; he 
was nearly eight years old now. They left 
that mill because the night work was too 
hard on the children. 

In answer to a query from me, the child 
said that he could scarcely sleep at all in the 
day time. 

At one place I heard of children, working 
on the night shift, turned out for some fault 
at two o’clock in the morning, allowed by a 
compassionate clerk to go to sleep ona bench 
in the office, as they were afraid to go home. 
Ladies told me, too, of a common sight in the 
mill cottages: children lying face downward 
on the bed sleeping with exhaustion, just as 
they had come in from the night shift, too 
utterly weary even to remove their clothes. 

The long day work for children prevailed in 
every mill that I visited: in six of these night 
work had been or was still the custom. 

This problem is not a new one. It has 
had to be faced in every place where textile 
trades have been established. But the 
Southern States now enjoy the unenviable 
position of being the only civilized country in 
the world which does not by enlightened legis- 
lation protect the children of its working 
people from this inevitable consequence of 
unregulated industrial development. 

In Europe—England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden and even Russia—there are 
laws prohibiting the employment of children 
in factories under a minimum age, only 
Italy placing this lower than twelve years. 
Most countries insist on at least a small 
educational qualification and regulate con- 
ditions and hours of employment for minors, 
and limit such employment to the day time. 
These laws were made necessary by the 
appalling consequences of leaving the matter 
alone. Cotton spinners grew rich in England 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
out of the labor of little children. Had it not 
been for the check of factory laws, the trade 
would soon have been wholly worked by 
women and children, as all possible skill was 
turned to adapting machinery to their powers. 
Ring spinning was invented in the United 
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States when male labor to run “the mule” 
spinning machines was scarce in New England 
some sixty yearsago. In every British colony 
where manufactures are carried on and in 
twenty-one States of the Union (including all 
the northern cotton manufacturing States) 
legislation has been found imperative. For 
it has been proved to be perilous to the com- 
munity for a comparatively small set of mill 
owners or stockholders and superintendents 
to procure labor unchecked. They have 
everywhere done so at the expense of the 
health, the morals and the education of a 
great industrial class. In face of this univer- 
sal experience it is strange to find the primi- 
tive condition of things in the South side by 
side with the finest modern machinery. Of 
the mill managers some are, and others affect 
to be, lamentably ignorant of the history of 
their own trade; they oppose legislation ; some 
of them have told me that they had no idea 
that any laws on the subject were in force in 
the United States. 

They have a set of excuses and reasons for 
child-labor which I found interesting at first, 
but which I have since heard brought forward 
so unvaryingly and frequently that they be- 
came sad as well as monotonous. Some of 
these are exceedingly plausible. 

We are told that the operatives are far 
better off in the mills than they have ever 
been before. It isa pity of course that neces- 
sity impels the parents to let their children 
work, but such work is a grade higher than 
existence on the country farms. 

In a sense this is true: many of them are 
raw country folk of alow grade who have 
come from scattered farms, on which they 
made but a bare living, subsisting by mort- 
gaging next year’s cotton-bale for this year’s 
food. Their homes were mere shanties, where 
they lived with the numerous progeny in one 
room, knowing not the chink of dollars and 
cents, unkempt and often addicted to the 
snuff habit. As mill operatives, their homes 
are at least an improvement on the shanties; 
their earnings as a family are fairly good 
(although the individual wages are small, vary- 
ing from .10 cents to 30 cents for a child, 50 
cents to $1 for a woman, and 65 cents to $1 
for a man, a day); unheard-of luxuries, such as 
lace curtains and a bank account, were cited 
to me as indications of their bettered con- 
dition. 

One mill manager kindly took me for a 
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beautiful drive into the country to show me 
the miserable dwellings of the class from 
which he drew his mill operatives. Bad 
enough surely is the life of these shanty- 
children in the country; but I saw clearly 
enough to note their rounded limbs and the 
flush of health in their cheeks, in contrast with 
the wan and aged look of the mill babies ; and 
I reflected that lace curtains are a poor ex- 
change for children’s lives. 

I listened to the glowing accounts of the 
wealth this industry was bringing to Alabama, 
of the increased value of farm produce and 
farm labor, of the benefits to trade from the 
growing needs of the operatives, and I realized 
that the one class never thought of was the 
helpless little children whom their parents were 
sacrificing for momentary prosperity, and who 
were being injured by the very industry which 
should be their greatest blessing. Properly 
regulated, the factory is an immense improve- 
ment on the isolated farm, for it brings the 
people into association with others. But un- 
regulated, no! The children become the vic- 
tims. 

Again, the laziness and general worthless- 
ness of the parents are cited—in proof of which 
grown men, whittling on the stoop, would be 
pointed out to me, while children and wives 
were in the mills. Some are undoubtedly lazy, 
but they have often been forced by circum- 
stances into an acquiescence which has de- 
generated into complacency. They come 
from the country lured by reports of free 
schools and unlimited work. On arrival at 
the village they have either been obliged to 
sign a contract promising the work of four or 
five members of their family before they are 
allowed to rent a cottage, or the children have, 
from the sheer pressure of the habit of the 
place, gone into the mill. Three little ones 
count more than one father and are givena 
heartier welcome. As the rents of their cot- 
tages are suited to their low wages, other 
dwellings in the vicinity—if there are any— 
are impracticable. 

Often the whole family, except the baby 
actually in the cradle, is in the mill. Two or 
three of eight years or older might be on 
the pay-roll, but the youngest paid worker can 
get through her “side’’—at ten cents a day 
—with more ease if she has her little brother 
of six to help her. I have seen a boy under 


four beginning his life of drudgery by pulling 
the yarn off bobbins to make bands. 


A man- 
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ager courteously conducting me through the 
mill would often explain—at some exclamation 
from me—“ These very little ones are not 
working ; they are only helping their brothers 
and sisters.”” I accepted the explanation 
until it dawned on me how numerous were 
these wee unpaid assistants. It is a biting 
comment on the dehumanizing nature of com- 
petition that generally kind-hearted and hu- 
mane men should be willing to profit by the 
labor of little children—without even a wage 
return for their work. 

The frequent plea that the people would 
starve were it not for their children’s earnings 
is untrue. In the first place the child seldom 
earns even its own food and clothes, and 
several intelligent operatives who had had 
children in the mill told me that anything 
these earned was so discounted by ill health 
that they had taken them out. It is a well 
established economic fact that the family wage 
is not increased by child-labor. If the law for- 
bids the working of the children, the older 
members of the family must be able to earn 
enough to support the younger. In time the 
family wage is actually lessened by child-labor, 
for the standard of health, education and needs 
are lowered. In arguments bearing on the 
hardships to individuals of stopping child- 
labor, “the poor widow” bulks large. One’s 
anxiety for the poor widow diminishes when 
one finds that she is made the excuse in every 
country for retaining child-labor, and that 
when investigation is made, her contribution 
in the shape of baby laborers is about two per 
cent. (as recently shown in England). 

In spite of the excellent system of venti- 
lation adopted in most of these factories, by 
which the atmosphere is rendered bearable, a 
very little inquiry shows that it is by no means 
as healthy as one would be led to believe from 
the eulogies of those who are seldom in it. 
The flying lint often brings on throat and lung 
trouble, while pneumonia resulting from the 
sudden change from the hot factory to the 
early morning and the late evening mists is 
not uncommon. These conditions tell far 
more frequently and fatally on the unformed 
constitutions of children than on the grown 
workers. In one factory I found a little girl 
aged ten, in the “drawing in” room, where 
every individual thread of the warp is drawn 
through the “harness” of the weaving loom. 
She could earn as much sometimes as 75 cents 
a day, though alas, at the expense of the 
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beautiful blue eyes she turned up to me as I 
spoke to her. Her mother told me that she 
brought her youngest daughter, aged seven, 
into the mill with her, and although urged to 
allow her to work, there being many as small 
in the mill, she would not allow it. Yet with- 
out doing any work the child had lost in 
weight in a year through confinement in the 
mill atmosphere. Over and over again I was 
told that the mill was a “ playground.” 

“If anyone tells you that,” said a superin- 
tendent to me with concentrated scorn, “he 
either doesn’t know what he’s talking about, or 
he’s telling a downright lie. I’ve been in the 
mill} since I was eight years old myself, and I 
know. We’re no charity institution.” 

“What do you do when you are very 
tired?” I asked a little girl, putting my mouth 
close to her ear to make myself heard. “I 
cry,” she said, shyly. She would make no re- 
ply when I asked her what happened then, 
but another child, who had literally poked her 
head into the conversation, put in tersely, 
“The boss tells her to go on with her work.” 

There is a difference in the attitude of the 
managers and of the practical superintendents 
towards the question of legislation. Many 
of the latter are secretly in favor of it. They 
are in contact with the children all day long. 
Children need a great deal of supervision and 
are often wasteful workers. When questioned 
Closely almost all acknowledged that those 
under twelve are more detrimental than help- 
ful as workers. 

The strongest objection to preventive legis- 
lation is, of course, the desire for cheap labor. 
To the shame of the Northern capitalist be it 
said, he has carefully fostered this superstition 
in order to obtain the cheap and submissive 
labor that he believes children give. In 1887 
a law was passed in Alabama limiting the 
hours of children’s work in factories to eight 
aday. At the instigation of Massachusetts 
mill-owners this law was repealed in Decem- 
ber, 1894, on their promise that these mill- 
owners would establish a factory in Alabama. 
Today the mills thus established are working 
at least fifty children under twelve years old 
for eleven and three-quarters hoursa day. It 
is difficult to see the exact benefit to Alabama 
since all the capital in the Alabama City mills 
is northern and eastern, and the dividends go 
out of the State. The village is a beautiful 
one, managed with much moral and sanitary 
severity, but no seeming philanthropies, such 
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as natatoriums, churches and libraries (for 
people who cannot even read), can atone for 
this deliberate demoralization of the Southern 
conscience and injury to the future of her in- 
dustries by those who in their own State are 
forbidden to work children by the best factory 
laws in the world. In Massachusetts no child 
may go into the mills under fourteen, and 
only then after having attended school for at 
least a year. 

This is not an isolated instance. Much of 
the opposition to the passage of a protective 
law through the Southern legislatures is made 
by the representatives of Northern corpora- 
tions, who are taking full advantage of the 
possibility of child-labor. In eleven mills I 
visited, owned by Northern capital, there were 
twice as many children under twelve as in 
thirteen owned by Southern capital. The 
total number of children under twelve in the 
mills of Alabama (including the unpaid 
“helpers’’) I computed to be about 1,200. 
This number is not stationary or diminishing ; 
on the contrary, it is steadily increasing, and 
the experience of the other Southern States 
proves that it must be so. In one of the 
older mills, they told me that the children 
were younger and more numerous than they 
had ever had them before. This question 
has a graver complication in Alabama and 
throughout the South than it has had in any 
other part of the world. It is inseparably 
connected with the color problem. The peril 
of coming illiterate generations, which con- 
fronted Massachusetts in 1870, from the same 
cause of child-labor, faces the Southern States, 
and threatens at the same time the supremacy 
of the white laboring classes over the colored. 
This rapidly growing mill population is entirely 
composed of white people. As a_ corre- 
spondent wrote to Labor Commissioner Lacy 
in North Carolina: “The illiterate negro 
sends his child to school; the illiterate white 
man sends his into the cotton mill.” In most 
of the Southern States an educational test 
for voting is either in force or inevitable in 
the near future. The white man, to whom 
the test is not applied, has not the stimulus 
that the negro has to learn to read. This 
aspect of the question alone would lift it out 
of the region of purely economic or business 
considerations into the platform of the widest 
public concern. Let us see what it means in 
other States besides Alabama. Statistics are 
scanty and difficult to obtain, but there are 
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some established facts which are significant 
enough. 

In Alabama the proportion of such young 
children to grown workers is between six 
and seven per cent., or between 500 and 600 
in the twenty-four mills I visited. In Augusta, 
Ga., a count was made in June, 1900, through 
eight mills, and 556 children under twelve 
were found working. In South Carolina Mr. 
John B. Cleveland, president of the Whitney 
mills, giving evidence before the legislature, 
stated that thirty per cent. of the operatives 
in the Whitney mills were under twelve, and 
Mr. James L. Orr, president of the Piedmont 
mills, South Carolina, that twenty-five per 
cent. of his machinery was run by such chil- 
dren. The statement sometimes made that 
the number of children affected is so small 
that it is not worth public attention is not 
borne out by these figures, nor by the fact 
that in Georgia as many as thirty mill presi- 
dents appeared before the legislature to defeat 
the child-labor bill there. 

It is important to notice that it is not only 
the cotton operatives who are affected by 
child-labor. During the recent agitation in 
England, which led to the age of the half 
timers in the cotton mills being raised from 
eleven to twelve, it was found both in York- 
shire and Lancashire that less than two-thirds 
of these were the children of workers in the 
mills. On the face of it no working popula- 
tion can have thirty per cent. between the 
ages of eight and twelve ; so the presumption 
is that in mills where this is the percentage 
under twelve among the operatives, workpeople 
of other trades are sending their children 
into the mills to supplement their own earn- 
ings. I found this supposition confirmed by 
letters printed in the report of Mr. Lacy, the 
commissioner of labor, in North Carolina. 
In several, sentences like these occur: “I am 
not in the mill myself, but represent it with 
my children;” “I am a carpenter, but have 
had children in the mill.” 

In time, therefore, the earning, and with 
the earning the spending capacity of workers 
in other trades will be lessened, and the devel- 
opment of local trade be checked, even though 
the cotton mills may make large dividends. 

Another disastrous tendency of unregulated 
child-labor is to substitute the woman and the 
child for the man. In North Carolina some 


of the mill-owners speak complacently of 
their operatives being “loyal and peaceable, 
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because composed chiefly of women and chil- 
dren.” Many managers expressed the hope 
to me that they might soon be able to do 
without men almost entirely. 

Prophecy about the cotton trade requires a 
map of the world. On the west coast of 
Africa, by the French, German and English, 
in Egypt by the English, cotton is being 
grown with as good a staple for manufactur- 
ing purposes as that of the Southern States. 
Cotton factories will rise in these places be- 
fore long, with unlimited “cheap ” labor, albeit 
unintelligent and incapable of any great de- 
velopment, and it will be possible to manufac- 
ture coarse grades of yarn and cloth at 
incredibly low cost. The ground of compe- 
tition for the Southern States will then be 
shifted to the fine grades, which require in- 
telligent, educated operatives, and the palm 
will fall to the place having the most tech- 
nically educated workers. Chances for success 
seem small in the face of the largely illiterate 
cotton operatives of the Southern States. 
The waste and degeneration of these workers 
are the rankest folly. They are a splendid 
stock, in parts at least Scotch-Irish, spoiled 
somewhat by their isolation and the hard lives 
they have led, but capable of any develop- 
ment—more indeed than many of the foreign 
emigrant workers of the North. The one 
great advantage the North possesses over the 
South at the present moment lies in the edu- 
cation of the workers and the possibility of 
their physical development. How can the 
cotton operatives of the South keep their 
vitality when even the physical development 
permitted to the Negro children in the days 
of slavery is denied to the children of the poor 
whites? In England it has been proved that 
4 to 6 hours a day in the mills for the children 
of factory operatives between the ages of 
Ir and 13 stunts their growth to the 
extent of 6 inches, and diminishes their 
weight by 22 pounds below the average 
English child, who is a full day scholar up 
to 13. What then must be the effect of 12 
hours a day in a warmer climate on the chil- 
dren of a people unused to labor indoors? 

Turning back once more to the purely 
human aspect of this uncivilized system, I 
would say that no array of facts and figures 
are needed by those who have seen it in 
operation. I am familiar with the slums of 
two continents, but I can say I have never 
seen a more pitiful sight than the mill children, 
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nor known little ones for whom the outlook 
was more hopeless. It is not only that they 
are pale, shrunken and bowed—they look as if 
their brains were hypnotized and their souls 
paralyzed. A friend of mine in Atlanta, 
thinking to give some of these little victims a 
treat, asked a number out to her place in the 
country and turned them into the woods to 
play. What was her distress and amazement 
to find that they did not know what the word 
or the thing meant. Children in America 
who do not know how to play! And divi- 
dends from these mills are used probably for 
philanthropy, temperance and missions! I 
even heard of one mill Sunday school where 
the children were told that God had put it 
into the hearts of good men to open a cotton- 
mill that they might earn money so as to be 
able to put a nickel into the missionary box! 

The plea urged that the operatives desire 
no change seems to me especially cowardly. 
Knowing nothing of economics they imagine 
themselves deprived not only of their chil- 
dren’s earnings, but of their own by any 
restrictive law. In every place where the 
operatives are intelligent and independent 
enough to form any combination their feeling 
is largely in favor of legal restriction of child- 
labor. This is so in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and beginning to be so in Georgia. 
The only possible thing to be done is for pub- 
lic pressure to be brought to bear on the 
Legislatures of the Southern States to pass a 
law with at least the following provisions: 

No child under twelve to be admitted into 
the factory, unless a widowed mother or 
invalided father should be totally dependent 
on that child for support, and in no case for a 
child to be admitted under ten. 

Night work forbidden and hours limited to 
sixty a week for children under sixteen. 

A slight educational test required and 
three months a year in school up to fourteen 
provided for. 

Northern and Southern capitalists should 
be warned by their work-people in the North 
and their fellow-citizens to withdraw their 
opposition to the passage of such a law. 

The opposition at present is immense. 
When I returned from my tour of investiga- 
tion in Alabama I found the whole com- 
munity, except those directly interested finan- 
cially in cotton mills, on my side. The press, 
the pulpit, the schools, the women in their 
various clubs, took the matter up. A bill 
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was presented at the second session of the 
Alabama Legislature, in the upper and lower 
houses, by gentlemen who had no connection 
with the labor movement. 

The mill owners immediately engaged two 
able lawyers, who were also professional lob- 
byists, to deal with the members of the Leg- 
islature on the subject. Representatives were 
warned that the local bills they had been sent 
up to pass would have small prospect of suc- 
cess should they vote for a child-labor law. 
At the hearing before the joint committees of 
the House and Senate the Senate Chamber 
was packed to overflowing. The mill own- 
ers’ interest was represented by a lawyer, 
who was also the president of a cotton mill, 
the owners of which are “philanthropic” 
Northern people—a corporation clergyman 
and a railway attorney. None of these men 
ever touched on the pros and cons of child- 
labor. The sincerity of their arguments may 
be gauged by their bringing forward a miser- 
able little petition against the bill, written on 
the official paper of a very small mill, and 
signed by seventeen of its operatives. 

The hearing was simply a public bluff. 1t 
appeared that the rejection of the bill had 
been settled beforehand in spite of public ex- 
citement upon the question. Similar defeats 
were recently experienced in Georgia and 
South Carolina, where the educated women 
have been making gallant efforts to get the 
need for child-labor legislation recognized. 
It is evident that only concerted and organ- 
ized action through all the Southern States 
would be of any use on the part of all those 
interested in the question. Arrangements 
have accordingly been made to have the sub- 
ject thoroughly ventilated and an agitation 
carried on for the introduction of a practically 
uniform bill into all the Southern Legisla- 
tures. A child-labor bill passed the Tennes- 
see Legislature in the spring of this year, and 
has probably sounded the first stroke of the 
death knell of this abominable system. I can- 
not help hoping, though it seems visionary, 
that this is what the fight against child-labor 
may do in the South. The discussion of the 
subject reveals how closely the interests of all 
classes are united and the danger and futility 
of permitting the exploitation of the weakest. 

What shall it profit the South if stock- 
holders, North or South, gain the whole 
dividend and these States lose their children? 
“There is no wealth but life.” 
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HERE is no greater problem in prac- 
tical philanthropy than that of mak- 
ing useful citizens of the youthful 
unfortunates of our big cities. The following 
comparison based on personal observation 
shows two tendencies : to make criminals by 
the method of institutional “reform ;”’ and 
citizens by the newer “ republic.” 

First, then, the institution. In two typical 
-examples—the New York Juvenile Asylum 
and the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island— 
the population averages eight hundred ; in the 
“ Refuge” delinquents of both sexes, varying 
in age from six to twenty ; at the “ Juvenile” 
both destitutes and delinquents. In both in- 
stitutions prison government prevails. 

At the “ Juvenile” the routine begins with 
a three weeks’ detention in the “ House of 
Reception.” Here, after a physical examin- 
ation, candidates are taught “obedience.” 
Then follows a fortnight of “quarantine,” a 
dingy little yard shut in by high walls and 
ruled by a guard. The children call it “soak.” 
It is really a precaution against disease; 
to the children it is detention. 

The twelve acres of the grounds are en- 
closed by a “substantial stone-wall and picket 
fence,” the buildings and yards shut in by an 
additional “ brick-wall eight feet high.” The 
inmates are prisoners, watched constantly by 
guards and with no opportunity to escape. 
In one of the boys’ play-grounds an imaginary 
line halves the yard in the centre, across 
which no one without special permit may pass. 
Violations of the rule are punished, not by 
“spanking” as formerly, but by class-room 
methods or by depriving the culprit of food. 

In the “ Refuge” there is a step in advance. 
Here to,the “ stone-wall””’ confinement is added 
rigid prison discipline. No talking is allowed 
during meals;. in the work-shops at the 
entrance of an officer the inmates rise and 
stand at salute until the officer passes ; in the 





evening they file to bed and retire on signal 
—<‘ Shoes,” “ Kneel,” “ Bed,” and so on. The 
older boys are confined at night in cells, of 
which there are more than two hundred, serv- 
ing also as places of solitary confinement in 
cases of disobedience. In such cases the cul- 
prit must stand up, and the fare is bread and 
water with one service of meat and vegetables 
every other day. 

Carefully inspected school work covering 
public school studies takes half the time, and 
manual training half. In the “Refuge” the 
products of the manual training class were for- 
merly sold, but through a decrease in the de- 
mand the cane chair-seat industry is dying out 
and in the woolen stocking room where I saw 
several thousand pairs stored ready for market, 
I was told that the work had stopped because 
there was “no money init.” The trade schools 
in both institutions teach shoemaking, tailor- 
ing, carpentry, printing and the like. In addi- 
tion, the “ Juvenile” gives instruction to small 
evening classes in typewriting and telegraphy. 
This, then, is the system. What are the re- 
sults? The superintendent of the “ Refuge” 
recently said that omitting printing and flori- 
culture the trade schools were unsatisfactory. 
It is stated that the shoes and clothing made 
at the “Refuge” are better than those of 
similar price outside. Moreover, from odd 
jobs assigned last year the institution saved 
more than ten thousand dollars at the low 
rate of seventy-five cents a day. At the 
“ Juvenile,” it is true, a small sum is set apart 
monthly for special work. As an offset to 
the lack of incentive, class-room records are 
sent to parents, guardians or “ friends.” 

Here is the way one small boy summed up 
the “Juvenile.” “Well,” he said, “ you gets 
up in the morning an’ goes t’rough de same 
game every day fer eighteen months—ef 
you’se lucky. You works an’ you don’t get 
nothin’. An’ what is it when you gets 
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CONVICT GANG 


Working on stone pile under guard 


trough?” This boy was “doing time” in 
another institution. For the majority “ getting 
t’rough”’ means a return to the old life. To 
this there is one notable exception. For 
many years the managers of the “Juvenile” 
have “ placed out” certain inmates every year 
on Western farms, The results in almost 
all cases prove successful—not, however, as 
claimed, because of previous institutional 
training. The manager of a large “ placing’ 
out”? agency told me that of his candidates, 
from all sources, those with previous training 
in institutions were the least independent and 
least trustworthy. Last year, moreover, out 
of eleven hundred and sixty discharged less 
than one-tenth could be “placed out.” Over 
one-half were returned without occupation to 
their old surroundings. Asa result, to both 
these institutions one-tenth are re-committed 
—some for the third and fourth time. For 
the rest it is a matter of record on the author- 
ity of a former superintendent that one-half 
the inmates of the Elmira Reformatory, a 
State penal institution, are graduates of other 
institutions. This fact shows that present 
institutional methods produce criminals and 
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State dependents rather than useful and in- 
dependent citizens. 

In striking contrast is the George Junior 
Republic at Freeville, N. Y. This was 
started in the fall of 1895 by Mr. W. R. 
George—the result of several years’ experi- 
ence with delinquent children in New York 
City. Indeed, the first step toward the “ Re- 
public” idea was the founding of a boys’ club 
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labor.” At this time, too, the “jury” system 
was tried. Finally the George Junior Re- 
public was begun. 

At present the Republic Association owns 
about two hundred acres of rich farming land 
with suitable accommodations. Part of these 
—the hotel, for instance—are owned and con- 
trolled by “citizens.” Moreover, the chil- 
dren make their own laws, elect their own 
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in the vicinity of Eleventh Street and First 
Avenue in 1890. The next step was to take 
a number of the street children to the country 
for the summer. Over two hundred children 
had a two weeks’ outing. But the farmers 
nearby demanded protection. Moreover, 
pauperism began to show itself. The children, 
after receiving food and clothing without work, 
demanded them as a right. This led to the 
principle of the Republic—* nothing without 


POLICE COURT 


Swearing in a witness 


officers and work out their own questions 
of money matters and punishment. Their 
constitution provides that Mr. George (or 
“ Daddy” as they call him) shall be president 
pro tem of the Republic in case the office 
falls vacant. He can also veto new laws. 
“But,” said Mr. George the other day, “I 
don’t consider it my place to interfere. The 
‘citizens’ are the first to suffer from mis- 
takes and so the first to correct.” In fact, Mr. 
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George and the other overseers merely decide 
cases brought by appeal from the citizens’ 
court and complaints against “helpers”’ (in- 
structors in the trade schools and teachers); 
except in such cases they keep aloof. 

“ Nothing is given away at this place—only 
Heaven,” said a citizen. Here is a typical 
incident: A small boy was sent to the Re- 
public a short time ago for larceny—with 
good clothes and a little money. While his 
money lasted he lived at the hotel for five 
dollars a week, and refused to work. Pres- 
ently, as his funds ran short, he got cheaper 
lodgings and went from the twenty-five to the 
fifteen-cent dining-room. His next move was 
to trade his clothes. Finally, he appeared 
one evening at the hotel door in a shabby 
suit and asked to be trusted fora meal. He 
was repulsed; the hotel is run on a Cash 
basis. The next morning he was digging in 
the “ditch ’’—the only job available. 

In some cases, however, such bankrupts 
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try to escape. Four tough youngsters from 
the Bowery recently made the attempt, vow- 
ing that if the “cop,” known as “ Woodsy,” 
pursued them, they would “show the bloke; 
they would t’row him in the creek.” That 
night five battered youths marched up to the 
jail, four of whom were locked up. The 
prisoners are now industrious citizens; and 
all declare unanimously that ‘“ Woodsy is a 
peach.” 

Some of the new arrivals, it was found, 
would work only hard enough to pay their 
board. Often idle, they interfered with the 
work of others. To meet such cases a law 
was passed making any citizen with less than 
a dollar a vagrant. Cases of vagrancy are 
discovered by a monthly census; the penalty 
is usually a fine of a dollar and a half to be 
paid in work. It sometimes happens, how- 


ever, that a citizen finds himself unable to 
“hold down” a job. For these a “list crowd”’ 
has been started, whose labor an agency buys 
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THE VISIT OF THE 


and lets out at five cents an hour. The pro- 
ceeds go to the agency; in return it furnishes 
board and lodging. Thus the “crowd” earns 
a bare living. 

A most interesting phase of this situation 
has lately developed. The “Sand” company 
saw in the “list crowd” a chance for a labor 
monopoly. So buying up this labor from the 
agency at five cents an hour, they now let it 
out at fifteen. In case there is no demand 
for labor the “crowd” is employed on the 
company’s own work, and as the rate the 
other employees of the company receive is ten 
cents an hour, it makes a profit in any event, 
for the original agency must still pay the 
board. 

The incident shows the prevalent business 
enterprise. The various trades are controlled 
by partnership companies. One of the partners 
is usually a “helper” or instructor, and the 
other a “citizen.” They run their own 
business, employ labor and divide profits. 
For instance, a short time ago when a new 








HEALTH OFFICER 


building was needed, the carpenters who had 
previously built the hospital, entered into 
competition with outside firms, underbid 
them and got the contract, amounting to 
several thousand dollars. In all departments 
of manual labor—masonry, carpentry, farm- 
ing, printing and the like—wages average 
about ten cents an hour. Extra pay is given 
to those holding “ government ”’ positions. It 
is interesting to see what is done with 
the money. There are about one hundred 
citizens. Five hundred dollars is the average 
amount in circulation, reckoned in the special 
aluminum currency of the Republic, which is 
redeemed at twenty cents on the dollar when 
a citizen leaves the Republic. Naturally the 
larger part is controlled by a few “ capitalists ” 
among the older and more thrifty citizens. 
But all have the handling of the money they 
earn. Interest on loans has in some cases 
gone as high as twenty-five per cent. a month. 
Now, however, all interest is fixed at a regular 
legal rate. “Going bail” is the only risk un- 
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dertaken without adequate security, but only 
those get bail who are considered “ safe.” 
The principle of protection of property is 
the basis of the unique legal system of the 
Republic. In this system the first step in 
proposing a bill is to file a written copy with 
the Secretary of State. If passed by a 
majority vote of the town meeting it is re- 
ferred to the President. His approval makes 
ita law. In case of veto it becomes a law 
only by a two-thirds vote of all citizens. The 
laws vary from restriction of larceny to 
nuisance and disorderly conduct. For in- 
stance, smoking in this Republic is punishable 
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must “takea bath and change his clothes before 
sleeping in any of the hotels of the G. J. R.” 

In the majority of cases the trials are by 
jury. The first or “petty” jury, consisting 
of four citizens, requires a unanimous verdict. 
The Grand Jury (six members) requires only a 
majority. I was allowed by special permission 
to attend one of the secret sessions where the 
District Attorney was pleading for an indict- 
ment for larceny before the Grand Jury. A 
small citizen—a girl—had bought a pair of 
slippers at the Republic store for fifty cents, 
and soid them for seventy-five, but instead of 
delivering the goods sold them again for fifty 





ADDRESSING THE TOWN MEETING 


by a fine of five dollars or five days’ imprison- 
ment ; for the second offense five dollars and 
five days; and for the third, ten dollars or 
twenty days, or both. For reading obscene 
literature, or having it in possession, the fine 
is “not less than one dollar nor more than 
five and confinement in the workhouse from 
one to ten days.” Again, if a policeman 
“sasses ”’ a Police Commissioner, he is warned 
in the first instance; in the second, fined five 
dollars ; and in the third, discharged. This 
is called the “ Sedition Law.” It is further 
provided that anyone who has been in jail 


cents more. These facts were brought out 
from witnesses. Then the prisoner was 
brought in. In spite of her plea of innocence 
the jury returned a “true bill.” All this, 
with the release of the prisoner on bail, was 
intensely serious. There were, however, one 
or two humorous moments. For instance, 
when the court was called to order one of the 
jurors was missing. A recess was taken to 
find him. Presently the missing member ap- 
peared before the court house. Immediately 
there was a tumult. Everybody leaned out 
of the windows and yelled at the delinquent 
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juryman. He paid no attention until one of 
the bigger boys shouted out, ‘“ Shandy!” 
“What?” “Aw, you knows very well what— 
come in here or I'll punch your nose!” That 
settled it. ‘Shandy’ appeared and deliber- 
ations proceeded. 

Later, as this was her second offense, the 
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prisoner was sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment in the “reformatory.” She was 
led away crying. This is by no means the 
severest penalty. Prison to the boys means 
work on the “gang”? without pay on fifteen 
cent meals. The girls wear convict stripes 
like the boys; and in addition the law provides 
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a “hair-cut” for the first and “all off” for 
the second criminal offense. But even with 
such a radical system, one of the boys in jail 
remarked ;: “It’s the worst place if you’re bad 
and the best place if you’re decent I was ever 
in.” They. all recognize that for whatever 
they do they are going to “ get what’s coming.” 
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stigma is 
imprison- 


Moreover, no 
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ment. All on release be- 
come citizens in good 
standing. 


At the outset the money 
received in fines was one 
of the chief sources of rev- 
enue. Indeed, under the 
old system, aside from a 
rate of one, three or five 
per cent. on land and prop- 
erty values, no taxes were 
collected. Since March of 
this year, however, all prop- 
erty has been assessed at 
a three per cent. semi-an- 
nual rate on two thirds the 
actual value. This assess- 
ment amounts to more than 
fifteen thousand dollars. 
Of this the hotel company 
—including the hotel, Howland House and 
Rockefeller cottage—pays the rate on $4,000; ° 
the laundry building on $2,000; the farm 
(including buildings) on $4,500; and so on. 
In addition a tariff is charged on all imports— 
at first, thirty per cent. on everything. Now 
it varies. In the days of the “fresh air” 








A GROUP OF BOISTEROUS CITIZENS 
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VOTING FOR THE REPUBLIC’S OFFICERS 


visitors, the boys instead of working used to 
bring in apples from neighboring orchards. 
Apples sold for ten cents apiece. A _ thirty: 
per cent. tariff abolished this “easy money” 
and made the “financiers”? work. In another 
instance a “blacking trust” was formed. 
Two companies bought up all the blacking in 
the Republic and charged twenty-five cents a 
“shine.” They refused, however, to pay a 
fifteen per cent. tariff on profits and so 
eventually went out of business. The revenue 
receipts together with a poll-tax of twenty- 
five cents a week have already reduced the 
former debt of five hundred dollars about one 
half, and pay for running expenses without 
deficit. 

Even school work is paid for at the rate of 
two dollars a week to compensate in part for 
time lost from regular “jobs” But, vice 
versa, nothing is given without work, and no 
excuse is taken for failure. A short time 
ago a cottage built by the Association was 
offered for sale. Six boys formed a company 
and agreed to take it at thirteen hundred dol- 
lars, to be met. by quarterly payments of fifty 
dollars apiece, with interest at two per cent. 
a month on the unpaid principal. After sev- 
eral payments the Association found that the 
boys were unable to keep competent help. 


No one would hire out to them. Asa result 
the place, as the boys admitted, was “on the 
bum.” They received notice, therefore, to 
vacate on the ground that one of the quar- 
terly installments had not been paid on time 
At present the cottage is rented, and the 
Association is looking for more responsible 
buyers. 

Compared with the institutions the results 
here show a most remarkable contrast 
Though the boys and girls associate on equal 
terms, there has been only one instance of 
trouble. This was an attempt one night to 
enter one of the girls’ cottages. The culprit 
was caught in the act and at once discharged. 
Considering the class of children that come 
here this record is most noteworthy. The 
great. majority are delinquents from eight to 
eighteen years of age, whose offenses vary 
from convicted murder, larceny and burglary 
to disorderly conduct and truancy. In fact, 
general “badness” accompanied by ordinary 
intelligence is, according to Mr. George, the 
chief requisite for admission to the Republic. 
To avoid the reproach of a reformatory, how- 
ever, a few are received from good homes 
and without previous records, though these 
cases are almost invariably the least  satis- 
factory. 
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HOW THE SETTLEMENT LOOKED WHEN_ THE IDEA OF A REPUBLIC WAS FIRST FORMED 


From all sources the number received 
since 1895 is two hundred and forty-seven. 
Of the whole number only one has been 
arrested after leaving the Republic. Another 
employed in a factory near Freeville was 
accused of stealing a wheel. A third has 
turned out to be a non-worker and, while 
guilty of no offense, is not yet self-support- 
ing. In all seven have been marked “ unsat- 
isfactory.” That is, they either have no 
positions or have not filled them successfully. 
Of the rest four are working their way 





through college; five are in preparation and 
the others, without exception, hold good busi- 
ness positions. The naive reply of a little 
girl who was asked “What do you little citi- 
zens possess that we older persons do not?” 
who answered “ Self-control,’ shows the idea 
the Republic stands for. In short, the prac- 
tical results that come from a clear appreci- 
ation of the broad, underlying principles of 
the Republic differentiate it from the “insti- 
tution,” and tend to give society a citizen 
rather than a criminal. 


THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC 


As it looks today from a distance 
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GOING TO SCHOOL 


In Gustavus Township, Turnbull County, Ohio. 


Scholars of the Primary and Grammar grades 
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ISOLATION BY CENTRALIZED 


SCHOOLS, RURAL MAIL DELIVERY, TROLLEY LINES AND 
TELEPHONES — THE EVOLUTION OF NEW CONDITIONS 


BY 


W. FRANK McCLURE 


ERHAPS the most important part of 
recent advancement in well-being is 
that it is so greatly lifting the life of 

rural communities out of isolation. There is 
no more striking fact in our recent social his- 
tory than the swiftness with which the pro- 
gress of industry steadily develops the com- 
forts and conveniences of life among the coun- 
try people. To their priceless inheritance of 
space and light and green surroundings, they 
now have added swift lines of communication 
—electric cars and telephones, better roads 
and a system of daily mail delivery. 
Retaining the individuality and freedom 
which the country breeds, the farmer can en- 
joy the privilege of constantly improving 
education for his children, and ready access 
to the market for his produce. The old- 
fashioned scattered district schools are at last 
being given up in many parts of the country, 
with their insufficient equipment. The cen- 
tralization of schools is doing away with them. 
This centralization provides for the establish- 
ment of a modern school building in the cen- 
tre of the township, a township school board, 
the employment of a capable corps of teachers, 
and the carrying of the pupils from the out- 


lying districts to the central building in 
coaches. The adoption of this plan, locally 
called the “township school plan”’ was at first 
vigorously opposed. The more conservative 
were not always ready to depart from the 
traditional school-house, for all its admitted 
deficiencies. The idea had its origin in 
Massachusetts nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, but it did not spread rapidly from one 
State to another. About six years ago, how- 
ever, the plan in an improved form was tried 
in Ohio—in a township named Kingsville, with 
such great success that it became known 
throughout Ohio and Illinois as the Kings- 
ville school system, and it is being generally 
adopted in those States—this in spite of the 
necessity first to have the State school law 
changed, a new unit of school taxes adopted 
and other such changes. 

Kingsville offers a good example of the new 
system in practice. The school coaches each 
carry about twenty-five children. They are so 
built that the sides, the front and the back 
can be opened or shut as the weather requires, 
while the driver is comfortably protected in 
stormy weather. A coach must stop at the 
home of each pupil in the district, but if the 








A MODEL FREE DELIVERY WAGON 


This wagon may be seen daily in Carroll County, Maryland. There 
the Government, as an experiment, installed a service with 
superior facilities—a team, two men, and a vehicle with 
numerous zinc-lined compartments for mail 


child is not ready the coach moves on, and 
the pupil is marked tardy. This system 
placed such a premium on punctuality that in 
three years at Kingsville, only one case of 
tardiness was reported from the outlying dis- 
tricts, while there were several pupils late 
during the same period from the immediate 
neighborhood of the central building. 

An important feature of the new system is 
shown by the record of attendance. Gains of 
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from 100 to 150 per cent. have been chron- 
icled. At Kingsville, situated as it is near 
Lake Erie where .cold winds are prevalent, the 
plan of protecting children en route from the 
home to the school has resulted in a higher 
standard of health among them. 

In Kingsville five teachers are employed at 
the central building, while in the several dis- 
tricts before the adoption of the centralization 
plan, seven teachers were required. The cost 
of heating and maintaining the little district 
schools is avoided, and the central building is 
heated by modern appliances. It was found 
that under the new system the tax-payers have 
saved in three years $1,000. The expense 
per capita was reduced from $22.75 to $12.25, 
and this after good teachers had been em- 
ployed at good salaries. 

The township high school marks a step 
further than the graded school of the rural 
districts. It provides for a high school course 
within easy reach of every country boy and 
girl. 

Farm property is greatly enhanced in value 
if it be on the line of school coaches, whether 
the central school includes a high course or 
not. Vacant farm-houses in such _ localities 
are few. Those who prefer rural life, but 





THE POSTMAN’S FIRST VISIT 


Rural folk gathered at a country store to witness the initial arrival of the mail wagon in their vicinity 
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A MODERN TOWNSHIP SCHOOL BUILDING 


As provided under the centralization school pian 


who have gone to the city to give their chil- 
dren a better education than was obtainable 
in the district school, move back to the farms. 
The more progressive farmers who believe 
centralization in their particular township to 
be out of the question, are inclined to buy 
farm land in townships where the system has 
already been established, just as they aim to 
get within the scope of rural free delivery, or 
in close proximity to a rural trolley line. 

The rural free-mail delivery system, al- 
though yet so young, has passed the ex- 
perimental stage. It has been demonstrated 
that it has increased the postal receipts. Its 
value to the rural districts cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. The last report 
of the Postmaster-General shows that at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1899-1900 the 
number of routes in operation was only 391, 
and most of these had been running less 
than twelve months. On the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1900, the number had increased to 2,614, 
reaching into forty-four States and territories, 
and serving a population of 1,801,524. The 
number of applications then pending and 
awaiting action nearly equals all those then 
granted. Many have been established since. 

The estimate of the increased receipts and 
the savings that can be effected by the gen- 
eral adoption of rural free delivery is based 
on figures which have already come from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In Carroll 
county, Maryland, for instance, the saving in 
three months’ time from the discontinuance 
of fourth-class post-offices and what are 
known as “star”? mail routes amounted to 
$2,805, and the increase from postal receipts, 
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which is accounted for by the fact that more 
letters are written when there is a quick way 
to deliver them, was twenty-three per cent. 
Reports from other sections of the country 
show increased receipts aggregating from 40 
to 180 per cent. 

Rural delivery routes are usually from 
twenty to twenty-five miles in length. Each 
is expected to serve 100 families. No carrier 
is paid more than $500 per annum. He 
must furnish his own horse and vehicle. The 
Government also holds this occupation open 
to women, and in a number of instances they 
have already been employed. 

The wagons differ greatly in construction 
and appearance. Some are crude and some 
modern. Mere buggies are used in some 
sections. A few carriers ride bicycles in good 
weather, while others ride horseback nearly 
all the year round. In Westminster, Mary- 
land, there is a model rural mail delivery 
wagon, drawn by two horses, and in charge 
of two men. One drives the team while the 
other is sorting the mail in the car, which is, 
by the way, nothing less than a complete 





A TYPICAL DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE, 








post-office on wheels. This vehicle is eight 
feet long, is well lighted, and is entered 
through a sliding door. Its exterior is painted 
in blue and lettered in gold. The interior is 
equipped with sixty-four letter boxes lined 
with zinc. 

The most recent provisions of the rural 
delivery system make every wagon a post- 
office and a money-order office as_ well. 
Stamps are sold, money-orders are both 
issued and paid, and letters are registered. 
The carriers are allowed to deliver packages, 
other than mail parcels, when such tasks do 
not interfere with prompt service. 

The farmers were at first inclined to look 
at the plan as short-lived. The receptacles 
which they prepared for the mail were, in 
thousands of instances, of the crudest mate- 
rial that could be found about the farms. 
Tomato cans, stove-pipes turned on end, cigar 
boxes and tin pails all served for mail boxes, 
and one farmer in Washington county, Pa., 
constructed a box by making over an old 
hobby horse and mounting it upon a stake in 
front of his gate. The carrier often discov- 
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ered the boxes nailed to the nearest fence, or 
attached toa tree half way between the road 
and the family residence, instead of being 
within easy reach of the mail wagon. 

It is estimated that the value of land along 
rural delivery routes has increased from two 
dollars to five dollars an acre. Then, too, 
there is an educational value in the rural free 
delivery, in that thousands more magazines 
and_ periodicals are finding their way to 
people’s homes. 

In spite of the many advantages of the 
rural free delivery, petitions for its discon- 
tinuance are sent to Washington from towns 
where fourth-class post offices have been 
abandoned. This opposition generally comes, 
however, from the postmaster or the country 
merchant. The claim of these merchants that 
rural delivery is destroying their business is 
true, but this is not an unmixed evil. 

The oldest route in the United States runs 
out from Hope, Indiana. More than 200 
Carriers are now making daily rounds within 
the boundaries of this State. If they went 
in a straight line in relays they would cross 





A CROSS ROADS CORNER 


On a rural free delivery route in Indiana. 


Private mail boxes of farmers residing on thinly populated roads in close proximity, but off from 


the daily course of the carrier, general receiving box for letters to be collected on the left 
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FARMERS DELIVERING MILK TO A TROLLEY 


the continent every day. The total length of 
the routes is 5,395 miles, and the area covered 
is 8,914 square miles. They serve 196,712 
people who two years ago were compelled to 
travel from one to ten miles for their mail. 

An important condition which the Govern- 
ment imposes on all those who desire the 
continuance of rural mail delivery, introduces 
another important matter of rural develop- 
ment—good roads. The department intends 
to withdraw the free delivery system from 
sections where the roads are not kept in good 
condition all the year. The successful cen- 
tralization of schools, too, depends in part 
upon good roads. It is said that the farmers 
of a certain vicinity in Southern Indiana lost 
$2,000 on hay alone in a single year, because 
of the condition of a certain road. 

The trolley line is undoubtedly the greatest 
single financial boon to the country districts. 
Aside from its advantage as a carrier of pas- 
sengers, the establishment of its freight and 
truck lines means economies to the farmer of 
which he did not dream a quarter of a 
century ago. Farmers have been known to 
send to market as small a parcel as a pound 


CAR BOUND FOR THE NEAREST STATION 


of butter. The trolley car can carry freight 
at a rate of five or ten cents for a few miles, 
while the steam railroad’s rate for freight is 
never less than twenty-five cents. 

Near a large city the farms along a trolley 
line become suburban property inhabited by 
the rich, who handsomely improve the land. 
But a conservative estimate of the increase 
on land in exclusively rural districts may be 
placed at forty per cent. 

As in the case of the centralization of 
schools, the trolley systems bring back to 
rural life the country-loving people who went 
to the cities to escape isolation. The rural 
population is also increased by many city 
people who desire to build fine houses, but 
who will build them where taxes are lower 
than in the cities. The telephone also is 
doing its important work in putting rural life 
on the same level of conveniences as town 
life. Thus, by all these agencies, the country- 
dwelling man is getting not only his share of 
modern advancement, but he has his fresh air 
and his greenery and» his independence to 
boot. He can preserve his own individuality 
and still live in the middle of the world. 





JAMES STILLMAN. 














JAMES STILLMAN, BANKER 


THE QUIET PRESIDENT OF THE LARGEST BANK IN 
THE UNITED STATES—A STUDY OF HIS PERSONALITY 


BY 


JOHN B. 


HE sixty-one banks of New York City, 
state and national, belonging to the 
clearing house have on deposit nearly 
a billion dollars of money. Their united loans 
amount to nearly $900,000,000. The Na- 
tional City Bank alone has $138,000,000 of 
the deposits, or about one-seventh of the 
total amount. In the handling and dispo- 
sition of this vast sum and in the conduct 
of the business of a bank which in many re- 
spects has outstripped all its rivals, Mr. 
James Stillman, the president, has perhaps 
played the most important part. He is the 
silent man of Wall Street, being without 
doubt the most taciturn banker in the finan- 
cial district. He sees more men than most 
bank presidents see, but he talks less than 
any of them. Probably one-half of the bank- 
ers of New York have never seen Mr. Still- 
man, and nine-tenths of them have never 
spoken to him. His extreme reticence has 
sometimes caused people to judge him 
wrongly, and of all bank officers in this city 
Mr. Stillman is the least understood by the 
banking fraternity. 

When Mr. Stillman assumed the presidency 
he had had little experience as a banker. His 
early training was of a different kind. He 
was born on June goth, 1850. His father 
was Charles Stillman, a native of Connecti- 
cut. At eighteen he became a clerk in the 
office of Smith, Woodward & Stillman, one 
of the best-known firms then engaged in the 
cotton business. At twenty he was admitted 
to partnership, the firm being reorganized 
under the name of Woodward & Stillman. 
Mr. Woodward died in 1889, and since then 
Mr. Stillman has been the head of it. To 
what extent his experience as a cotton mer- 
chant equipped him for the office of bank 
president need not be discussed here, but 
some of the most successful New York bank- 
ers have been taken from the ranks of the 
men of commerce. 


LANDER 


Mr. Stillman did not assume the presi- 
dency of the City Bank for the emoluments 
of the office. His father left him a fortune, 
and as a cotton merchant he added very 
materially to his inheritance. But the direc- 
tors of the bank were shrewd men, and they 
knew that they were making no mistake 
when they elected their youngest colleague 
as Chief officer. He soon made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the bank’s affairs, its 
customers, its credits, the standing of its cor- 
respondents, and in every department he 
began to make connections which were in- 
tended to strengthen further and expand its 
business. This became apparent when the 
cash of the Standard Oil Company and other 
large corporations began to come in. In four 
or five years the bank and its president were 
known all over this country and in Europe. 
A few years after he took office he saw the 
tremendous possibilities of the foreign busi- 
ness, and he organized a foreign exchange 
department and placed in it experts to do the 
work which the reputation of the bank and the 
ability and high character of its president 
were Certain to bring to it. More than once 
he has upset the calculations of foreign ex- 
change experts, and surprised Wall Street by 
shipping gold to Europe when the export rate 
apparently did not warrant it, and by import- 
ing it when rivals figured that the shipments 
must cause a loss. 

The bank’s relations to the Government are 
well known to the public. It has long acted 
as a United States depository. Among other 
disbursements it has made for the Government, 
was the payment to M. Jules Cambon, the 
French Minister, of $20,000,000, which the 
United States paid through him to Spain on 
account of the Philippine Islands. 

Naturally Mr. Stillman is a very busy man. 
He works patiently and without hurry. Before 
coming downtown he usually visits either the 
Bank of the Metropolis, the Lincoln Bank or 
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the Columbia Bank, in all of which he is in- 
terested. He arrives at the City Bank about 
twelve o'clock, and at once summons the 
veteran vice-president for a statement of the 
bank’s condition. His appointments for the 
day are then placed before him, and necessary 
orders for the heads of the various depart- 
ments are issued. Visitors begin to call, and 
anyone with business connected with the bank 
is promptly admitted. Mr. Stillman is not a 
methodical man, but he insists upon the best 
methods in the bank. He seldom interferes 
with the conduct of the different departments 
but he holds every head personally responsible 
and his excellent judgment of men is shown 
in the smooth running of the delicate machin- 
ery of the great institution. 

Mr. Stillman’s connections with other cor- 
porations as director and trustee are more 
numerous perhaps than those of any other 
man in New York. He holds office in forty- 
one organizations, including banks, trust com- 
panies, real estate, railroad, gas, timber, copper, 
warehouse, and life insurance companies. He 
is president of the Second National Bank also, 
and vice-president of the Fidelity Bank, both 
of which, besides others, are under the con- 
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trol of the National City Bank. Despite his 
other duties, he finds time to attend to nine- 
tenths of these directors’ and trustees’ meetings. 
After business is over for the day, and often 
early in the morning, Mr. Stillman may be found 
on his bicycle, of which he is passionately fond. 
He passes his evenings quietly at home or at 
the opera, and is a liberal patron of the arts. 
In the summer he spends some time on his 
yacht or at the Stillman villa at Newport. 
His charities are numerous but kept as far as 
possible from the public eye. His gift of 
$50,000 for the erection of an infirmary for 
Harvard University is one of his quiet bene- 
factions. 

While he holds large blocks of stock for 
investment, he never touches the stock mar- 
ket. The ticker has no charm for him, and it 
is doubtful if he ever spent an hour in en- 
deavoring to master its abbreviations. He is 
not an operator, or a speculator, or a manip- 
ulator, or a promoter. He hates gambling. 
He realizes as bank president what a tremen- 
dous trust is imposed in him. He isa banker ; 
his heart is in banking, and it is conceded by 
his rivals that he is one of the most successful 
bank presidents that the nation has produced. 


THE CHARACTER OF AMERICAN 
POLICE 


PRESENT AND RECENT EXAMPLES IN NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 


AND ST. LOUIS 


BY 


FRANKLIN MATTHEWS 


O come squarely at it, the police force 

of nearly every large American city 

is under suspicion. And here you 

have your municipal problem in a nutshell. 
The suspicion amounts to this : that for money 
(blackmail is a better word) crime is not only 
tolerated but encouraged. The higher the 
rank of the police officer, the stronger the 
suspicion. Now, it is only one step from 
the encouragement of vice, for the purposes 
of loot, to an alliance with criminals. Indeed, 
in some of our large cities the robbery of 
drunken men is permitted already by the 


police on the profit-sharing plan. Who is to 
blame for this alarming situation and what 
causes it? 

When the head of the police force is bad 
the men under him are bound to be bad ; and, 
when he is good, most of his subordinates 
have to be good, even if they do not wish to 
be so. Bishop Potter came near hitting the 
mark last winter when he said that the head 
of the police force should be a gentleman. 
He did not mean that the chief of police should 
be a “silk stocking,” but a person of high 
character. A man like General Leonard 
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Wood, for instance, would be better than 
William S. Devery, late chief and now deputy 
commissioner of police in New York ; General 
Chaffee would be better than Kipley, lately 
chief of the Chicago police. In other words 
the chief of police ought to be a man with a 
keen sense of honor. 

A police force is essentially a military force, 
and the chief of police in New York City, who 
has about 7,000 men under him, ought to 
have the same high character and the same 
kind of abilities that a Major General has. In 
cities where the police force numbers from 
2,000 to 5,000, the chief should bear favorable 
comparison with a Brigadier General, and so 
on. Such a man should have the capacity 
and the character to command the respect of 
gentlemen as well as of gamblers and thugs. 
His friends should not be lawbreakers but 
the men (not necessarily professional re- 
formers) who stand for the strength of the 
community in business and professional circles. 
He should have an absolutely clean name and 
should be a man whose integrity could not be 
under even the shadow of suspicion. How 
does a Devery of New York or a Kipley of 
Chicago or a Quirk of Philadelphia, or the 


head of many another other police depart- 
ment of the country, measure up by this 
standard? 

The uprightness of such a man would affect 
every man under him. His personal character 
would be felt instantly, stimulating those of 
weak resolution, destroying those of criminal 


tendencies. Can an honest, clean, able man 
exert such a power and do it almost instantly? 
Yes: for when Theodore Roosevelt was 
President of the Board of Police Commissioners 
of New York City this very thing happened. 
More than once I sustained close personal re- 
lations with him, amounting to confidence in 
many cases, and I know whereof I speak. 
Waiving the question whether his views about 
the enforcement of law were correct, there 
can be no doubt as to the effect of his 
personal influence upon the police force. 
When he came into Police Headquarters 
with his quick stride—into that building 
where a criminal alliance has sneaked so often 
—instantly every policeman in sight would 
straighten up as if a current of electricity had 
been shot into him. There was no resisting 
it. Yet Mr. Roosevelt was not the chief of 
police. | Between him and the chief there 
was a network of legal meshes, which almost 
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made a complete barrier. But he broke it 
down. 

He did that and more. Sustained as he 
was by only one of his three associates, Mr. 
Avery D. Andrews, who was of a different 
political faith, he nevertheless sent the force 
of his integrity down the line so that it was 
felt by the lowest man in the department. 
Character and not “pull” began to count at 
once. Men were promoted because they were 
fit. There was no open alliance with crime 
by the police of the city. Vice was made to 
seek cover. It was not stamped out (that 
is impossible), but it was not encouraged for 
the sake of money. The police, except in a 
few individual cases, ceased to blackmail. The 
proceeds of shame no longer increased the 
bank accounts of police officers, and they no 
longer decked out their families with finery 
and had fast horses for their pleasure. Justice 
was dealt out to the men on trial. More than 
once I sat beside Mr. Roosevelt as he presided 
at hearings. I have seen him stop to consider 
how hecould be absolutely fair, and his decisions 
had instant effect as a result. I have been 
alone with him as one after another of the candi- 
dates for appointment came up for private 
examination as to their fitness. Searching 
inquiries would be put to them. To one man 
who was trembling from the severity of his 
examination I remember Commissioner Roose- 
velt said: 

“ You are the man Father So-and-so spoke 
to me about?” 

“Yes sir, but I didn’t suppose being a 
Catholic made any difference.” 

“Of course not; of course not,” was the 
instant reply. ‘I don’t care whether you are 
a Catholic, a Protestant, a Jew or a Gentile. 
I think you'll do. You tell. Father So-and-so 
if he has any more men like you to send them 
down here. I pass you; goand see the other 
commissioners.” 

That policeman never took blackmail while 
Mr. Roosevelt was in power and it is safe to 
say that he has not done so yet. There were 
hundreds appointed like him. Many, alas, 
have fallen, but it is because a different kind 
of current went down the line from police 
headquarters. 

And now a personal illustration to show 
what a bad man at the head of a police force 
can do. Four years ago I was coming from 
Pittsburg to New York on the Day Express. 
I got into conversation with a man who said 
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that he was the chief of police of one of the 
larger cities in Ohio. He showed me his 
shield to prove his statement. He had taken 
just enough liquor to be talkative, and he said : 

“T had no idea of coming East until last 
night, but I made a touch and I thought I 
would blow it in. You see it was this way: 
I got a telephone message from the railroad 
station that three of the biggest crooks in the 
country were down there preparing to take a 
train. I jumped ona car and hurried down. 
‘What you doing here?’ I asked. ‘ Nothin’,’ 
they said. ‘We ain’t done no job here 
and we ain’t goin’ to do none. We are 
just passin’ through.’ I knew they hadn’t 
done anything in town and so I said: ‘How 
much money you got?’ ‘Only a little,’ 
they said. ‘Come, that won’t do,’ I replied. 
‘Shell out or up you go.’ I could easily have 
fixed ’em, put up a job on ’em or sent ’em up 
as suspicious characters, and so they had to 
give up. They had $1,500. I took $1,200, 
run ’em out of town and now I’m going to 
have a good time.” 

I haven’t the slightest doubt he told the 
truth. I saw his money. He was the nephew 
of one of the best-known men in one of our 
Eastern cities, a man whom I knew well, 
and he was going East to visit his uncle. 
Comment on the character of the police force 
under such a man is unnecessary. 

To go back to the New York police force: 
what happened after the Roosevelt régime 
when Devery became supreme? It wrongs 
no one to say that the police force was never 
so demoralized, nor so corrupt as it is in the 
year 1901. The pull has been reéstablished, 
and men have been fined not so much for 
wrong-doing as for getting caught. “When 
you get caught with the goods on you,” said 
Devery in his coarse humor to one man re- 
cently, “stand up and take your medicine. I 
fine you thirty days’ pay for gettin’ caught ;” 
and he thought this a good joke. 

Now, Devery, the deputy chief in New 
York City, is in some ways a good policeman. 
Up to a certain point he has physical cour- 
age. He knows how to put down a riot in 
superb style. He can manage a big parade 
excellently. He can command instant obe- 
dience because he has that personal force 
which can terrorize his subordinates. He can 
“protect” a precinct and keep it clean, too, as 
well as any man. He knows how to be 
severe, and in his ignorant, rough, illiterate 
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way he displays qualities of real leadership. 
He has been a policeman since 1878, and he 
knows every trick of the calling. His subor- 
dinates cannot fool him. 

And yet, what a character he is to be prac- 
tically at the head of the second largest police 
force in the world! How does he compare with 
a major-general of the army? Twice has he 
been on trial in the criminal courts, once for 
taking a bribe and once for gross neglect of 
duty. On both of these charges he was ac- 
quitted. Once he was dismissed from the 
force for alleged corruption. Once he was 
indicted for threats to defeat a fair election. 
He is the man who as captain said to his 
patrolmen on election day in 1893: 

“ There’s goin’ to be a lot of silk stockin’s 
from uptown down here today to watch the 
polls. Don’t let ‘em get fresh with you. 
They ain’t got no business down here, and if 
they try to interfere, you stand ’em on their 
heads.” , 

Just before the last national election Devery 
ordered his men to defy the State election 
officers, and the doctrine of “knock ’em 
down” was promulgated openly. Governor 
Roosevelt had to interfere, and his threat of 
instant punishment sent Mayor Van Wyck 
scurrying around at night to undo the work 
of Devery. More than once has the corpora- 
tion counsel decided that Devery has ex- 
ceeded his powers. No man dares stand up 
against him in the department. Honest 
policemen have had to shut their eyes to vice 
and to gambling. On more than one occa- 
sion they have had to refuse to make arrests. 
It is no secret that a New York policeman 
dares not arrest certain men. Not only has 
vice flourished and a police alliance been. 
formed with gamblers, but robberies have in- 
creased, and the shibboleth of the force has 
become the word “blackmail.” This is not 
unjust or too severe. It is known to all men. 

To illustrate the pernicious effect of such 
a system, let me cite the example of a certain 
police captain. I cannot recall a more pitiful 
case. Mr. Roosevelt made him a captain, and 
more than once said that he would almost 
stake his reputation on the man’s honesty and 
high personal character. That captain has 
said to me: “Theodore Roosevelt is one of 
the best friends I ever had.” And yet what 
has happened? Flagrant gambling has taken 
place under his very nose. Of course he 
knew it. 


To suppose that he did not is 
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absurd. “Hold-ups” and petty crimes have 
increased alarmingly. There is reason to be- 
lieve that a gang of boy pickpockets is allowed 
to thrive in the precinct. When any of them 
are arrested a certain man is always sent for 
to release them on bail. There is something 
most significant in that. Charges of open 
alliance with poolrooms have recently been 
brought against that captain. He denies 
their truth with anger and pain. 

I cannot believe that that man has shared 
personally in the loot. He enjoys the con- 
fidence of the leading business men of his dis- 
trict, men worth millions on millions. He 
has the friendship of the most important 
men of my own craft—the daily newspaper 
world. The utmost that can be said against 
him is that he has had to permit the open 
violation of the law in his precinct ; and the 
only explanation, consistent with his long and 
hitherto honorable career, is that he has 
orders from “higher up.” If he had the 
moral courage to say so, it would clear the 
immoral police atmosphere of New York City 
at once, and would leave him less damaged in 
public estimation than he is in the position 
he is now forced to occupy. 

Can any one suppose for an instant that, if 
a man like General Leonard Wood or Mr. 
Roosevelt were chief of police, any police 
captain would have been forced into such a 
position? Yet that particular captain is not 
alone in his deplorable situation. There are 
others like him under the Devery régime— 
the régime of a man who was defeated by 
the chiefs of police in their national conven- 
tion recently for president when he was a can- 
didate, because of the terrible moral condition 
in the city which he has taken oath to guard 
and protect. 

Before Devery (there being a slight interim 
between them) Thomas Byrnes was chief of 
police in New York. In many ways he was 
the cleverest man that was ever at the head 
of the force. No one ever said that he took 
“dirty”’ money, but under him the policemen 
were almost as bad as under Devery. And 
he got rich. The explanation was that he 
established the famous “dead line” in Wall 
street and kept “crooks” out of the money 
district. The grateful bankers, it was said, 
gave him “tips” and he became wealthy. 
Byrnes was a Czar. When objectionable 
persons came to town, he did not arrest them 
—the only legal thing he had a right to do; 
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he simply banished them, even if they were 
innocent of crime or of intention to commit 
crime. He said “Go,” and they went. They 
knew the penalty of standing upon their legal 
rights. Well, Byrnes got rich—legitimately 
rich, if you like—and the men under him said 
that they, too, had as much right as he to 
make money out of their offices. They tried 
blackmail, and the terrible disclosures of the 
Lexow Committee resulted. Mr. Roosevelt 
had the fight of his life to force Byrnes from 
office, but he did it. <A partial transforma- 
tion of the force followed. 

Now let us look at another sort of man. 
Recently Benjamin P. Eldridge was retired 
for illness as Superintendent of Police in Bos- 
ton after a long career in office. A subor- 
dinate retired with him, and the Police Board 
passed this resolution : 

«Superintendent Eldridge and Deputy-Sup- 
erintendent Burrill, incorruptible as they 
were in the performance of their public 
duties, have honored their profession, and 
they take with them in their retirement the 
respect and esteem of the community they 
have long and faithfully served.” 

Public opinion backed up this endorsement. 
Yet Boston was not free from vice. Doubt- 
less, too, from time to time police officers 
profited by it, but, as a whole, the police 
force of Boston has not been suspected of en- 
couraging crime. The man at the head of 
the force stood for other ideas, and the result 
was a comparatively clean force. Had Sup- 
erintendent Eldridge—and no reflection is 
meant upon him—been even stronger than 
he was, there would have been fewer sus- 
picions (and there were not many) against 
his subordinates. There were never  sus- 
picions of him so far as I can learn. The 
present head of Boston’s police force is Wil- 
liam H. Pierce. He is of the same type as 
Eldridge. A Boston police reporter of 
twenty years’ experience—and no one in 
town knows more about police than these re- 
porters—assures me that the police of that 
city are “ comparatively clean.” He adds: 

“Pierce is a very capable man. He has 
been superintendent practically for two years. 
There have been a number of shifts in the 
department, which go to show that he will 
not tolerate corruption. Deputy-Superinten- 
dent O. H. Hanscom, in charge of headquar- 
ters at night, is also a man of high character. 
Deputy-Superintendent Coulter is another 
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clever man. He is highly educated and he is 
a great lover of history. He was graduated 
from Dublin University and he afterward 
studied in Germany.” 

Is there any doubt that there is reason for 
a lack of open alliance by the police of Bos- 
ton with criminals for profit? How many 
students of history and university graduates 
are there in high places in the New York 
police? 

Turn now to Philadelphia. In the late 
eighties Edwin H. Fitler was elected mayor. 
He had old-fashioned ideas as to honesty in 
public office. Before his advent it was a 
common report that one of the city officials 
of the town assessed only the moderate 
charge of one dollar a month on the six thou- 
sand saloons of the city, which existed before 
the days of high license, for keeping open 
side doors on Sunday. That brought him 
$72,000 a year. His total income from vice 
must have been not less than $100,000 a 
year. Fitler put in an honest man named 
Lamon for chief of police. In a few weeks a 
dozen of the most notorious payers for police 
protection were sent to prison. The city be- 
came clean in an ordinary sense. Then 
Stewart and Warwick became mayors. Dur- 
ing their terms of office, from 1892 to 1900, 
Robert Linden, famous in police circles 
throughout the world as the Pinkerton man 
who broke up the “Molly Maguires” of 
Pennsylvania, was in charge of the police. 
From time to time there were hints of cor- 
ruption, but none of them involved him. 
Linden was almost an ideal man for a chief 
of police, and if politics had not interfered 
with his administration it would probably 
have been on a plane of the highest effi- 
ciency. 

The present head of the Philadelphia police 
is Harry M. Quirk, a man who got his train- 
ing for public life in the rough school of prac- 
tical politics. He was a brave soldier in the 
Civil War, but he had no police training 
when he was made a captain in 1884. Since 
then, politics playing a dominant part, he has 
risen to his present high office. I do not 
know that there is the slightest suspicion of 
corruptibility against him. But I do know 
that Philadelphia’s police force has sadly de- 
generated. The newspapers of the city have 
produced ample proofs of it. The stern dis- 
cipline of Linden has disappeared. Detect- 
ives have been sent ‘to gambling houses, it is 


openly charged, to warn them to close, and 
the office of Superintendent of Police has 
been relegated to a subordinate place. The 
Director of Public Safety, and, in some cases 
the mayor, assumes his functions. A lower 
state of politics probably never existed in any 
city of the country than exists in Philadel- 
phia at present. The degeneracy of the 
police force probably can be attributed to this 
political downfall more than to a financial 
alliance with crime. The politicians in that 
city protect vice; it is altogether probable 
that they reap most of the benefits. The 
descent from the condition of affairs in the 
time of Lamon and Linden to the time of 
Quirk reveals what an important part charac- 
ter plays in keeping a police force up to a 
high grade of efficiency. 

In Chicago there are signs of improvement 
in the police situation. A new chief, Francis 
J. O'Neill, has displaced Joseph Kipley, who, 
from 1897 to 1901, doubtless under orders, 
permitted what was probably the most com- 
plete debauchery of a police force ever seen 
in this country. I have personal knowledge 
of the situation in that city during those 
years. I remember sitting beside a police 
magistrate in Chicago, one who is still on the 
bench, all one morning. When he had heard 
the long list of cases he turned to me and 
gave me a scale of prices which the police 
charged for the violation of law. There 
never was a more complete alliance with 
criminals. I doubt if ever a worse condition 
existed in any city of the world than along 
the “levee,” consisting of several blocks of 
State street, the chief thoroughfare of the 
city, and almost in the very centre of town. 
Robbery was permitted on all sides. Not 
only was there open gambling, but men stood 
in doorways and almost physically dragged 
you in. The professional bondsman in the 
station houses developed his business to a 
degree never known in New York. At elec- 
tion time “repeaters” were protected, and 
extra assessments were made on those who 
prey on decency to bear the expense. 

I remember going to Kipley to ask him 
about it. He was as innocent as a lamb. 
With a gravity that reached the utmost limits 
of the farcical, he assured me that he knew 
nothing of any violations of law. I told him 
that I had been in a dozen open gambling 
places within less than twenty-four hours, and 
his affected surprise was ridiculous. All he 
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said was that he wanted to make Chicago “a 
nice place to live in,’ and he wanted every- 
body to be “comfortable.” All the crooks 
and gamblers were comfortable, perfectly 
comfortable, and somebody paid the bill. 
Part of those who paid were little children 
openly stationed in gloomy places about the 
streets to decoy men into places where they 
were robbed. Who paid the rest of the bill 
can be guessed easily. When I told the 
same story to Mayor Carter Harrison that I 
told to Kipley he became indignant. He 
seemed horror-stricken that such a condition 
should exist. 

The new chief of police of Chicago is now 
trying to improve the force, but better, per- 
haps, than his efforts is the awakened sense of 
public sentiment. Under their present powers 
the civil service commissioners of the city are 
getting after corrupt policemen, and the out- 
look for a reign of decency is brightening. 

St. Louis, strictly speaking, has no city 
police. They are servants of the State 
political machine. The governor appoints the 
police. commissioners and they select the 
chief. The situation is not pleasing to the 
citizens, but so far as corruption is concerned, 
I am convinced that matters are not as bad as 
in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. A 
peculiar public sentiment works in a whole- 
some way in St. Louis. There is no abso- 
lutely shocking condition of the streets at 
night as in our other large cities. The town 
is “ wide open” in the sense that the saloons 
are permitted by the State authorities to do 
business openly on Sunday. Less than six 
weeks ago I went about the streets of St. 
Louis on Sunday. The open saloons were 
not offensive, and there was no disorder. 
Gambling is a felony there, and although it 
exists, as it does in all large cities, it is done 
under cover. Police reporters and well-in- 
formed citizens told me that the police were 
“fairly clean,” except in the matter of political 
strife. The impression made on a visitor was 
that St. Louis, with the possible exception of 
Boston, is the most orderly, and outwardly 
the most decent, of all our great centres of 
population. Police traditions, also, play some 
part in this situation. St. Louis has not for- 
gotten Chief Laurence Harrigan, “ Old Tige,” 
the relentless thief-catcher and the man of 
iron will. He retired from the force in 1898. 


Three times he was chief of police, and he 
was really the chief. 


He would brook no in- 


terference in control of patrolmen and officers. 
St. Louis never had a better chief, and the 
force was never under better discipline than 
when this man was in power who took pride 
in his work. 

The present chief in St. Louis is Matthew 
Keily, who came up from the ranks. I know 
that he has the confidence of many of the 
best-known men in the city. He has now 
been in office only since last March. There 
has been no marked change in the force since 
he took charge. Perhaps if State control 
were eliminated he would do better, but even 
with that disadvantage the police of the city 
cannot be said to be in league with criminals 
and to be criminals themselves, as they are in 
other large cities. Mayor Van Wyck has said 
more than once that from the police stand- 
point New York is the best governed and 
most orderly city in the world. He should 
take a trip to St. Louis and walk about the 
streets, and find out how a city looks when 
vice and crime keep out of sight. I know of 
no city in the country (and I know them all 
with one or two minor exceptions) that is. 
cleaner to the eye than St. Louis. Rich 
policemen do not seem to be numerous. 

So much for the actual police situation in 
the leading cities of the country. One thing 
must be said with emphasis: never was a 
greater mistake or a more unjust assertion 
made than that most policemen of our cities 
are dishonest. Ninety per cent. of the rank 
and file in New York are clean and decent. 
They are sick at heart at some of the things 
that they have to do. As a rule they are 
honorable men. Let them face a riot and a 
braver force never existed. They would 
willingly do their full duty in all respects if 
they were allowed to do it. They despise 
having to raise corruption funds, as they often 
do. They would like to see the “pull” 
abolished and every man stand on his own 
merits. The powers of punishment by 
superior officers are so sweeping that they 
dare not open their mouths to the terrible 
conditions with which they come in contact. 

If the citizens of New York want a better 
police force let them demand specifically that 
the party that wins the next election shall 
put in power as chief of police a man of the 
highest character. If such a man were ap- 
pointed a purer atmosphere would come at 
once. For a clean and capable chief of police 
could effect a complete reformation. 
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write in terms of soberness of the 

growth of the United States as a world- 
power. Nor is this difficulty one peculiar to 
ourselves. In the least friendly of foreign 
commentaries upon our progress, there is a 
tendency towards the use of superlatives 
which argues a similar embarrassment, even 
on the part of those who would naturally 
wish to minimize the facts. The truth is 
that our performance in almost every branch 
of material effort has been on so great a 
scale that the barest recital seems to savor of 
magniloquence. The United States is more 
conspicuously than ever a country of “big 
things,” and it is drifting steadily towards a 
colossal bigness which alarms the world. Our 
most hostile critics no longer sneer at us as a 
nation of boasters. All of them admit the 
solidity, the aggressiveness, the crushing 
weight of our competition, and but few of 
them will deny that, springing from this in- 
dustrial superiority, there are potentialities of 
intellectual and social influence which, in the 
end, may profoundly affect the whole human 
race. 

American supremacy, in fact, is admittedly 
formidable not only in the realm of industry 
and commerce, but in the far wider realm of 
social progress and evolution of human 
thought, and it is thus formidable solely be- 
cause it rests upon an industrial efficiency 
such as the world at large concedes has never 
before been seen. As Professor W. G. 
Sumner remarks, in a recent article “The 
Economies of Trusts,” * “all the so-called 
‘higher interests’ (science, education, reli- 
gion, charity, reform, etc.) are dependent on 
wealth production,” and the United States 


: is becoming more and more difficult to 


* Printed in the New York Journal of Commerce, 
June 24, 1901. 


today being the largest, most economical] 
producer of wealth, and in a greater variety 
of forms than any other nation, may be said 
to be the largest contributor to the intellect- 
ual and moral forces of the world. The 
quality of these influences may be disputed, 


but their magnitude and potency are recog- 


nized of all. 

We may, therefore, preserve a reasonably 
decorous modesty, with no risk of serious 
wounds to our national self-esteem, if we rely 
almost wholly upon what others say of us in 
painting a picture of our present position in 
the world. Let us take but a few of the 
more striking expressions. The London 
Financial News of April 13, 1901, admits 
that present conditions point to the shifting 
of the centre of not only industrial, but com- 
mercial, activity and the money-power of the 
world to the United States. The supremacy 
in commerce, says the Revue du Commerce 
Extérieur of Paris of May 4, 1901, “is pass- 
ing from Great Britain, which held it through- 
out the nineteenth century, to the great 
American Republic.” ‘No competent ob- 
server can doubt,” remarks Frederic Harrison, 
“that in wealth, manufactures, material prog- 
ress of all kinds, the United States, in a very 
few years, must hold the first place in the 
world without dispute.” In January last, 
Lord Rosebery pointed out to a British 
Chamber of Commerce that “the alertness 
of the Americans, their incalculable natural 
resources, their acuteness, their vast popula- 
tion,” were making them “very formidable 
competitors.” “The industries, trade, agri- 
culture, railroads and finances of the Union,” 
says the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, “ have each 
and all climbed, one upon another, through 
and by each other, steadily upward. And to 
what a height have they climbed!” “Like 
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a storm,” exclaims Dr. Alexander von Peez, 


‘in the Allgemeine Zeitung of Munich,* “is 


the forward movement of the United States.” 
Thus, the best opinion in Great Britain, 
France and Germany, our chief industrial 
rivals, is substantially in accord in assigning 


us the foremost place. 


A UNIQUE FORM OF EXPANSION 


There is no parallel to our growth among 
modern nations for the reason that the only 
countries which approach us in territorial ex- 
pansion—Great Britain and Russia—have ex- 
tended their sovereignty under wholly dif- 
ferent conditions. Both of those countries 
have pursued a career of conquest and ab- 
sorption of alien peoples with wide differences 
of race, of language, of religion, of social 
instincts and habits. England’s energies have 
been diffused all over the globe. Russia’s 
efforts, though restricted to territory always 
contiguous to her advancing frontier, have 
been even less assimilative. In each instance, 
the absorption is largely artificial and de- 
pendent for its continuance upon the exercise 
of force. In the case of Russia, the force is 
almost wholly military ; in that of England— 
as in India, the Malay peninsula, Egypt and 
elsewhere—it is a mixture of military restraint 


and efficiency of civil administration. With 


the exception of its recent insular acqufsi- 
tions, the United States, in extending its 
boundaries, has taken up vast areas which 
could hardly be said to be populated. The 
nomadic Indians retreated swiftly beneath the 
submerging waves of our advancing civiliza- 
tion, and the remnants of French and Spanish 
occupancy were swallowed up with scarcely a 
ripple. As we moved forward, we fully occu- 
pied the land, and our development was con- 
tinuous, well-ordered and thoroughly _per- 
meative. The result has been to create a 
nation with a clearly defined and substantially 
homogeneous individuality. To all intents and 
purposes, we are a unit in our distinctive 
Americanism, and it is this which gives us a 
large part of our power in the world. 


WHAT THE GREATER AMERICA MAY MEAN 


What does this Greater America of the 
twentieth century mean? To what does it 
tend? Is it a triumph for democracy, a final 
and indisputable vindication of the principles 


* Advance Sheets of United States Consular Reports, 
June 26, 1901. 


upon which the republic was founded, or does 
it represent, as some contend, a drift toward 
imperialistic ideas—the concentration of power 
in the hands of a privileged few and a career 
of conquest and aggrandizement, which will 
gradually corrode and finally destroy the indi- 
vidual liberties we have always held most 
dear? The answer to this question is to be 
found not in speculation as to what may or 
may not result, as indicated merely by de- 
parture from tradition. The “example of 
the fathers”’ is a safe rule to steer by only so 
long as we are sailing upon the waters they 
explored. Once launched upon seas un- 
known to them we must make a new chart, 
retaining their soundings of familiar depths 
and adding others from our own experience. 
The conditions we have to face are so widely 
different from those they dealt with that it 
were obviously absurd to assume that they 
would have acted otherwise than we are act- 
ing, or that the democracy they had in mind 
is necessarily hastening to its doom. On the 
contrary, a Close analysis of the situation in 
which we find ourselves may reveal the fact 
that it is really a development of their con- 
ception of democracy, and the adaptation of 
it to far broader and more beneficent ends 
than even those of which they dreamed. 

As to one thing, it seems to me, we cannot 
be in any doubt. Our rapid growth in indus- 
trial power has brought with it a vast in- 
crease of national influence and prestige, and 
a temptation such as we never felt before to 
play an important part in the world’s affairs. 
One has not to look far to see that the suc- 
cess of our commercial invasion of the Old 
World implies our ultimate domination of the 
new. If Europe cannot check our progress 
within its own territory it cannot hope to 
overcome us in the still more unequal compe- 
tition in the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. And in the wake of industrial and 
trade enterprise will follow the characteristic 
influences which give a peculiar cast to our 
social and political development. The impor- 
tant question, not less for ourselves than for 
the countries upon which we shall encroach, 
is whether this domination shall take the 
form of absorption into our own political sys- 
tem or will content itself with the indirect 
upbuilding of them on American lines of de- 
velopment, but as separate political entities, 
with elements of stability and progress which 
they can hardly hope to evolve for themselves. 
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INDUSTRIAL ABSORPTION PROBABLE 


The Greater America of the future, if not 
of today, means assuredly this: That the 
United States will be the energizing, poten- 
tial force of the Latin as well as of the 
Anglo-Saxon countries of this hemisphere. 
Whether joined to us by political ties or not, 
Canada no less than Mexico will feel more 
and more sensibly as time goes on her neces- 
sary dependence upon the Union in com- 
merce, in industry, in all the sources of 
wealth, and consequently in the determination 
of the form which her social and political evo- 
lution must take. Both Canada and Mexico 
already give evidence of this result. The 
West Indies share in the same process of 
transformation to a lesser degree, and Cen- 
tral America begins to respond to the gradual 
inflow of American enterprise. The process 
is a purely mechanical one, and for that rea- 
son it is possible to make a fairly accurate 
forecast. We have to deal not with theoreti- 
cal or sentimental conditions, but with con- 
crete facts, or, in other words, the automatic, 
machine-like expansion of our industrial forces 
propelled by a national energy which seems 
irresistible. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE FOLLOWING TRADE 
EXPANSION 


As our goods have swept over Europe, in 
spite of hostile tariffs, of national prejudices, 
of jealousy and alarm on the part of Euro- 
pean manufacturers, so our enterprise and 
industry, when the times are ripe, will spread 
to the farthest confines of America. And 
wherever “ Yankee” industry pitches, a swarm 
of “ Yankee” ideas and impulses will be sure 
to settle. In time these will percolate 
through the most unyielding strata of race 
prejudices, and our interests will become so 
thoroughly commingled with those of our sis- 
ter commonwealths that a substantial unifica- 
tion, over-riding differences of language, of 
race temperament and even of climatic condi- 
tions, may be found to have resulted. 


AFFILIATION WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


That such a condition, born of purely in- 
dustrial forces, is neither fanciful nor very 
remote is made clear by the marked changes 
going on in the countries nearest to us as the 
result of increasing intercourse with the 
United States. For example, Mexico is a 
much less favorable field for the spread of 


our influence than Canada, because of more 
stubborn prejudices and race antipathies, yet 
Mexico is rapidly drawing closer to us. At 
the first glance it may seem that the contrary 
tendency exhibits itself in South America. 
We have made but little progress during the 
past decade in trade with that continent, and 
since our war with Spain there have been 
symptoms of reawakened prejudice and 
anxiety among some of the South American 
countries as to the ultimate intentions of the 
“Colossus of the North,” which more than 
ever dwarfs their power. If even before our 
sudden rise to our present eminence we 
spoke to Europe with the voice of authority 
for the whole of America, and Europe heark- 
ened, it is but natural that the South Ameri- 
can republics should view with apprehension 
an increase of our ascendancy so great that 
we would have but to give free rein to the 
spirit of expansion to absorb them one by one 
with little risk of effective protest from any 
quarter. But, as has been shown in a 
previous article in THE Wortp’s Work,* we 
are stationary in South America only because 
we choose to be so, and for the present 
are more profitably employed elsewhere. 
Whether we would ever wish to take over the 
South American countries as part of our 


political system is very doubtful, but it may’ 


be assumed that, if our present industrial ex- 
pansion continues without serious check or 
disturbance, they will certainly become tribu- 
tary to us in an economic sense, and will 
gradually be affiliated in their social and 
political institutions. 

In other words, as the markets now more 
profitable are either curtailed to us or are 
fully occupied by our wares, South America 
will begin to offer strong inducements, and 
then for the first time we shall really exert 
ourselves to win its trade. By that time 
American capital will probably have em- 
barked, as it now shows signs of doing, in 
ocean-carrying traffic, and the great desidera- 
tum of larger intercourse with South Amer- 
ica, viz., direct steamship facilities fostered by 
liberal tariff agreements, will have been pro- 
vided. As the successful competition of our 
goods with those now imported from Europe 
may be regarded as a foregone conclusion, 
commercial absorption is sure to follow, and 
commercial absorption means the gradual as- 
similation of the most alien of peoples to our 


*August, 1901. 
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ideas, our habits, our standards of Ameri- 
canism. 


ANNEXATION OR A STRONGER AUTONOMY? 


The precise nature of our future political 
relations with the other countries of America 
as they are developed by our industrial inva- 
sion of them, one after another, is necessarily 
a matter of wide speculation for the reason 
that no one can predict the course that 
national or race impulses are likely to take. 
As our people become intrenched in com- 
merce and industry in a _ Latin-American 
country, it is but natural to suppose that they 
will exert a controlling influence in public 
affairs. Will their interest be found to lie in 
federation with the United States, or in 
molding the native elements capable of co- 
operating with them into stronger sovereign- 
ties not merely imitative of, but actually 
responsive to, our ideas of self-government, of 
public order, of healthful progress in manu- 
factures, in commerce, in education—in a 
word—in all the lines that cross and recross 
each other so inextricably in the cunning fab- 
ric that makes us what we are? 

In the consideration of this question—the 
question which, more than any other, is 
agitating the minds of Latin Americans in 
their discussion of the growing power of the 
United States—the experiment about to be 
made in Cuba becomes a matter of great im- 
portance. If the Cubans, aided by the immi- 
gration from the United States and restrained 
by the impact of our capital and industry, 
should prove themselves capable of maintain- 
ing political independence, to the benefit of 


all concerned, a working model will have been, 


provided for other Latin-American communi- 
ties as they fall, one by one, under our in- 
dustrial control. 


A GUARANTEE TO ALL LATIN AMERICA 


Such a solution of our future relations with 
the rest of America would seem to be the 
easiest, the most economical, the most health- 
ful for ourselves as well as for the countries 
which, as has been shown, seem fated to be- 
come, industrially and socially, dependencies 
of the United States at first, and ultimately, 
partners in its prosperity and power. It 
would relieve them of all apprehension of 
territorial acquisition; it would safeguard us 
against the intrusion into our political system 
of influences alien to our institutions which 


might and probably would have a banefui 
effect upon our domestic affairs. In view of 
these considerations, may we not conclude 
that it is the part of sound economy, as well 
as wise statesmanship, to do everything in our 
power to make Cuba self-supporting, free and 
stable? She would thus become a guarantee 
to all Latin-America of the moderation of our 
views and an object lesson of the material 
benefits accruing from the closest association 
with our industrial forces, our rapidly augment- 
ing money power. No Latin-American coun- 
try would fear us longer if the conviction 
spread that we were much more deeply in- 
terested in making it strong and prosperous 
and, therefore, a profitable customer and an 
inviting field for our capital and enterprise, 
than in aggrandizing ourselves politically. 


HOMOGENEITY OF OUR PEOPLE THE SOURCE 
OF OUR STRENGTH 


Undoubtedly, there is much to be said in 
favor of preserving the homogeneity of our 
people. If we have prospered so amazingly, 
it is because we have proceeded systematically 
on the lines laid down by the founders of the 
republic for a chain of colonies peopled by a 
single race, with substantially the same polliti- 
cal and social instincts, the same standards of 
conduct and of morals, the same industrial 
capabilities. Wave after wave of European 
immigration—made up of elements the most 
diverse and often the most antagonistic—has 
broken upon the rock of American character 
with no other effect than to be lost in the 
general current of our development. Had 
these elements not been swept. from their 
moorings at home and forced to mingle with 
our native population, they might have pre- 
served their traditional instincts and have 
exercised a strongly modifying influence in 
shaping our national growth and evolving an 
American type very different from that which 
has given us such prominence in the eyes of 
the world. In other words, had we annexed 
these peoples ez masse, without dislocating 
them from their native environment, we would 
have enabled them to preserve the solidarity 
of their racial traits and might not have found 
it easy to absorb them. Wherever they have 
gone, they have been exposed to contact with 
purely American ideas, customs, impulses, and 
the most stubborn of them have yielded grad- 
ually to the constant attrition. 

It is doubtful whether we shall so readily 
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convert the populations of our dependencies 
—Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines. Their 
racial instincts are probably not more stubborn 
than those of the Italians, the Poles, the Rus- 
sian Jews whom we have Americanized, but 
they are detached from us and incapable of 
being merged into the great mass of our 
population. 


DANGER OF ACQUIRING MORE TERRITORY 


It follows that Canada and Mexico are the 
only regions to which we could look for such 
extension of our boundaries, and both of those 
countries are growing so rapidly in the 
elements of a healthful national development 
and independence that it will probably be 
found to be unprofitable to disturb them. As 
a matter of fact, have we any sound interest 
in seeking more territory? Is it not true that 
the greatest strain our democratic institutions 


have had to bear—a strain that culminated _ 


finally in the terrible convulsion of civil war 
—has sprung from the vast extent of our do- 
main, dividing, by reason of mere distances as 
well as climatic conditions, into large sections 
of country with different interests and different 
economic and social conditions? It is only 
because of that racial homogeneity which has 
been described that the breach has_ been 
healed, and the Union today is stronger, more 
durable than ever before. It is the Northerner 
at work in the South with his ingenuity and 
his money; the Southerner at work in the 
North as well as at home, with his new spirit 
of enterprise and practical adaptability, who 
reconcile the two sections to each other. It 
is New England enterprise spread all over the 
West that has harmonized that region with 
the interests of the East. 

All portions of the country are now welded 
together by the interplay of forces of industry 
and trade which generate a community of 
interest and feeling stronger than any local 
influence of a centrifugal kind. But with the 
dire experience of the past to enlighten us, 
would we be wise in adding new centrifugal 
influences, or in other words, annexing more 
territory as part of the Union and therefore 
having a voice in our domestic affairs, which, 
with interests divergent from ours, might 
easily become a hot-bed of dissension and 
strife? Solidified though we be at present, 
we have not wholly passed beyond the danger 
point of sectional jealousies. Political or 


economic changes are easily imaginable which 


might again array one part of the country 
against another. It is not impossible that 
statesmanship may some day find its hands 
full in adjusting fresh causes of difference, and 
at all events, our labor will not be thrown 
away in conserving with jealous care the in- 
fluences that make for a closer Union, a more 
widely diffused Americanism, a stauncher 
national life. 


NO IMMINENT RISK OF OVERCROWDING 


We have, excluding insular possessions and 
including Alaska, an area of over 3,600,000 
square miles, about equal to that of the whole 
of continental Europe. Our _ population, 
spread over this vast territory, aggregates 
76,000,000. That of Europe is about 320,- 
000,000. At our diminishing rate of prog- 
ress* and leaving out of consideration the 
probable decline of immigration as the Union 
becomes more thickly settled, and new coun- 
tries are opened up, offering superior induce- 
ments, it may be a century or more before 
we reach two-thirds of Europe’s total. It is 
to be noted, moreover, that we have less waste 
land than has Europe, and that there are no 
political and race barriers which, on that 
continent, prevent the spread of one nation 
into the more sparsely settled territories of 
another. 

The truth is, our people, as yet, are merely 
skimming the cream of their productive capac- 
ity, and there is still an immense field of 
agricultural development, with intensive cul- 
tivation and the more general use of labor- 
saving implements and machinery, even in the 
older, more thickly populated communities. 
Take the State of Maryland, for example. 
It was settled in 1634 and has been under 
comparatively close cultivation for nearly two 
hundred years. Yet colonies of Dutchmen 
and Swiss have, in recent years, settled on 
lands that the average Marylander has always 
regarded as either worthless or of but little 
value, and are making them blossom like the 
rose. So of irrigation on the arid plains of 
the West. Lands that were desert a dec- 
ade ago are now luxuriant with vegetation. 
Europe has a density of population of nearly 
100 to the square mile; ours is but 25.6, and 
it has not quite doubled in forty years. Who 
can doubt that we still have plenty to do be- 


* The percentage of increase in population dropped 
from 30.1 per cent. in 1880 to 24.9 per cent. in 1890 and 
20.7 per cent. in 1900. 
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fore we shall have developed our soil to its 
full capacity of comfortable support for the 
increase of population? 


CONDITIONS THAT ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION 


But long before there is any real over- 
crowding, there will be restlessness on the 
part of the speculative and adventurous among 
our people, and an eager quest for golden op- 
portunities wherever they are likely to be 
found. The steady influx of Americans into 
Mexico, Central America, South Africa, shows 
that this movement is going on even now. 
The instinct is in our blood. In every Amer- 
ican Community, however conservative, there 
are always individuals who are unable to con- 
tent themselves with the humdrum of the 
daily routine or the moderate profits to be 
earned. They are by nature speculative, 


daring, venturesome. The risk involved in- 
enterprises in a distant region which seems to - 


offer a dazzling prize, attracts instead of re- 
pelling them. They are born pioneers. From 
the birth of our nation, it is this class that 
has steadily advanced our outposts and blazed 
the way for general immigration and the 
gradual upbuilding of industry and trade. 

As our population grows and the pressure 
of competition becomes more onerous for 
every individual, it is to be expected that this 
national spirit of impatience with contracting 
opportunities for acquiring wealth and dis- 
tinction will become more and more _pro- 
nounced. It is more than probable that the 
overflow of enterprise and industry from the 
United States into other parts of the Western 
hemisphere will swell with increasing rapidity 
every year, and this tendency is likely to be 
greatly accelerated by the progress of indus- 
trial combination which inevitably circum- 
scribes individualism, and therefore increases 
the number of those who find it difficult at 
home to rise above the common level. In 
an undeveloped country only can they hope 
to emancipate themselves and carve out a 
competence or perhaps a fortune of their own. 


THE MOVEMENT SOUTHWARD 


The drift of industrial and capitalistic out- 
flow from the United States, as has been in- 
timated, shows that this movement will be to 
the southward. At each step of its progress, 
we may assume, it will safeguard itself by lay- 
ing its impress broad and deep upon the 


vital interests of the people and weaving 
about them a net of distinctively American 
influences it will be difficult to break through. 
The settlers from the United States in any of 
the Southern countries, so soon as they are 
strong enough, will inevitably take an active 
part in the Government; they will help to 
make its laws ; to regulate its foreign relations, 
and as they become more and more firmly in- 
trenched as the authors and guardians of its 
peace and prosperity, there will be less and 
less danger of complications with the United 
States and a more and more general acqui- 
escence in our leadership. What possible 
need could we have for the mere form of 
suzerainty, with all the perplexities and perils 
which would inevitably accompany it, when 
once our people had won, by peaceful and 
ordinary means, the substance of power? 


A PRACTICAL GOAL FOR PAN-AMERICANISM 


If our future relations with the Latin- 
American countries, following the law of 
what may be termed the mechanical probabil- 
ities of the case, shall take this salutary 
course the sentimental idea of pan-American- 
ism will be no longer a dream, but an accom- 
plished fact, and the Greater America will be 
at once the largest contributor to and the 
most powerful guardian of the peace of the 
world. It will be imperialistic in appearance 
but democratic in fact. It will wield enor- 
mous forces and be a dominant figure in the 
world, but applying the general principle of 
home rule, of popular self-government that 
has preserved the individuality and stimu- 
lated the development of our States while 
merging them into a more perfect Union. It 
will secure to all the parts of a vast interna- 
tional fabric the same free play of expansive 
forces that has made us so strong and great. 

Is not this a consummation, following our 
own historic process of development, devoutly 
to be wished? If we are to expand, as seems 
inevitable, is not this the form of expansion 
most nearly in harmony with our institutions ? 
If we are to be the permanent spokesman to 
the world for the whole of America, would it 
not be best for us, as well as for our constitu- 
ents, that we should act with the ready and 
cordial assent of all its parts? Such willing 
concurrence can never be obtained by the forc- 
ible imposition of our will. It can come only 


‘from the gradual blending of the material 


interests of every community with our own. 





A MILL TOWN IN STRIKE TIME 


McKEESPORT, PA., UNDER THE EXCITEMENT OF THE STEEL 


STRIKE — THE INSTRUCTIVE 


HISTORY OF THE WOOD 


MILL: BEFORE UNIONS AND TRUSTS ,AND UNDER A TRUST 
AND A UNION — NEW WEAPONS IN LABOR WARFARE 


BY 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


HIS is a study of McKeesport, Pa., 
and of some of the phases of the 
strike of the steel-workers. The 
writer went there and talked with all sorts of 
men, because in the early months of the strike 
the most instructive events happened there; and 
the Dewees Wood sheet steel mill there has 
a history that is full of instruction in a strike- 
time. Here men were managed for nearly 
half a century with wonderfully good results 
—by human touch. The human touch had 
been removed hardly a year when trouble 
began. The story is suggestive alike to cor- 
poration builders, to workmen and to students 
of the ways of men. 

McKeesport was self-consciously idle. Un- 
comfortable groups of men loafed about the 
railroad station, talking with much waving of 
the hands: Shaffer had said this or that. 
Up and down Fifth avenue sauntered aimless 
strikers. Ina second floor window overlook- 
ing the crowd was a man smoking a Cigar. 
His crossed feet rested on the window sill; 
before him on a desk was a heap of bitter 
newspaper Clippings. The sign on the window 
was “Doctor Black” :—the man, mayor, by 
the grace of one vote, of the city of Mc- 
Keesport. On the river, in skiffs, and scat- 
tered around the vast stretch of sleeping 
mills the pickets of the strikers watched for 
“ scabs.” 

Down at the foot of Walnut street rang 
the sound of hammers. A steam-crane was 
at work, and a switch-engine was shunting 
carloads of steel-billets and mill machinery. 
President McMurtry of the American Sheet 
Steel Company had checked the strikers by 
ordering the dismantling of the W. Dewees 
Wood sheet steel mill, the oldest factory in 
the city ; and a gang of laborers were demol- 
ishing it. The strikers said that the order to 
dismantle it was a “bluff;” in the main the 


townspeople also held this view; but, at all 
events, there was work then going on inside 
the mill. About the city, moreover, ran a 
disquieting rumor that the reported utterances 
of the mayor and the strike of the tube-workers, 
one of whom when asked as they struck, why 
they were coming out, replied: “Aw, we 
dunno; we're just strikin’,” had provoked the 
Steel Corporation to move also the mile- 
long Tube Works. That, too, it was said, 
would depart, leaving McKeesport as dead as 


‘Babylon. 


Here was a new situation; the city, a 
prosperous and growing community of 35,000 
inhabitants, but absolutely dependent on its 
mills, was facing the threat of utter industrial 
extinction. 

The situation becomes more dramatic when 
the history of the town is recalled. The 
kernel of the tale is the history of the Wood 
mill. The story of that establishment throws 
a brilliant light on the growth and power, and 
the workings, of trusts and labor unions. 

In 1856 W. Dewees Wood came from his 
father’s sheet-iron mill at Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania, to the Monongahela Valley to 
build a factory. He knew a secret process 
for making planished iron, the shiny non- 
corrosive material that is used as the outside 
covering for locomotive boilers because pol- 
ished metal holds heat better than rough. 
Though it had been supposed that the method 
of making it was known only in Russia, so 
that it is still called Russia iron, Dewees 
Wood had the secret ; and when he searched 
the valley for a suitable location for a Russia 
iron mill, he selected a spot just below the 
junction of the Youghiogheny and the Monon- 
gahela in the little village of McKeesport. 
There in 1856 the corner-stone of the new 
mill was laid. The establishment consisted 
at first of a single pair of sheet rolls. But, 
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as the business waxed year by year, the mill 
spread out on both sides of Walnut street ; 
the force of workmen increased ; through the 
development of the mill the village of McKees- 
port grew as the mill grew; and the workmen 
became known as highly skilled laborers and 
good citizens of the town, and Dewees Wood 
as an ideal employer. 

“Every man in the works,” said a striker 
to me in McKeesport, “ was ‘Tom,’ or ¢ Joe,’ 
or ‘Bill,’ to him; every day he would walk 
about and joke with the workers at the fur- 
naces and rolls; and, if a man looked ill, he 
would slap him on the back and tell him to 
take a few days off. He didn’t take the 
vacation out of the man’s time, either.” 
When a man had been killed in the mill—and 
the list of cuts and burns and broken backs 
along, the Monongahela is appalling—the 
widow and the children regularly received the 
dead man’s pay-envelope until they were able 
to take care of themselves. The enthusiastic 
reverence that the people of McKeesport, 
from bank presidents to the most hot-headed 
of strikers, pay the memory of W. Dewees 
Wood, implies that his methods were success- 
ful. On his return from a journey he always 
made a round of the mills, shaking hands 
with every “Tom” and “Joe” and “ Bill” 
in the whole plant, like a man coming back 
to his family. Once, too, it is said, he was 
offered a chance to buy real estate to sell to 
his workmen—and the men working for him 
were of the kind that begin early to acquire 
homes—but his reported reply was, “No, I 
will not take back from the men the money I 
paid them in wages.” The growing city 
needed a library ; the largest contributor was 
W. Dewees Wood. Nor did the men in the 
mill fail to respond. When, according to his 
habit, Mr. Wood advanced money to a man to 
tide him over a long illness—a man irjured in 
the mill was supported outright—although 
the debt was never mentioned, every man 
gradually paid what he owed to the last dollar. 

With these hearty relations between em- 
ployer and employee, the mill grew until it 
covered fourteen acres and employed in rush 
times 1,200 men, though the usual force was 
about 900; and Mr. Wood was able to make 
his favorite boast that every locomotive in the 
country wore a jacket of McKeesport steel. 
Around the works had grown up a flourishing 
town, and when twenty-five years ago capi- 
talists from Boston built the Tube Works, 
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that now extend from the Wood plant to 
Demmler at the outskirts of McKeesport, the 
town grew into a city. In that city the 
best known and best-liked man was W. 
Dewees Wood. In that city, too, which has 
prided itself on having more home-owning 
workmen than any other city of its size in the 
country, the employees of the Wood mill, the 
greater number of whom own their homes, 
were regarded as the highest type of skilled 
steel workers. 

All this time there was no union at the W. 
Dewees Wood mill, nor was there any great 
corporation controlled by non-residents. “I 
shall run my own mill in my own way,” 
Mr. Wood was fond of saying; “if not, I 
shall not run it at all.” Whenever the men 
in the works had a grievance, an impromptu 
committee visited Mr. Wood, and the matter 
was discussed. Sometimes it was decided one 
way, sometimes the other, but always by 
Mr. Wood, and never so as to arouse resent- 
ment. Said one of the strikers, “He was 
always fair.” So firm was he, however, in 
maintaining his right to peremptory decision 
that a common remark during the strike was, 
“If Dewees Wood had lived the mill would 
not now be threatened; he would never have 
gone into the trust.” At all events, while he 
lived he was executive officer of his own 
business. When he died, some half dozen 
years ago, the mill was closed, and every em- 
ployee went to Pittsburg to,the funeral, the 
older men in carriages sent by the family. 
How clearly he is remembered, any visitor to 
McKeesport may discover by asking the first 
passer-by what sort of man was W. Dewees 
Wood. 

After his death the mill passed to his three 
sons, who, according to current talk in Mc- 
Keesport, closely resemble their father. Mr. 
R. G. Wood, one of the sons, took charge of 
the mill. Business had fallen off a little, but 
the mill was still coating American locomotives 
with planished iron, still ran non-union ; and 
Mr. Wood coéperated with his employees 
after the manner of his father. 

But a little over two years ago appeared in 
McKeesport the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany, which in consolidating sheet steel plants 
took in the W. Dewees Wood mill, giving, it 
is said, $2,000,000 worth of mortgage bonds 
on the plant to the Wood brothers and making 
Mr. R. G. Wood manager. The people of 
McKeesport say that he was unwilling to 
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sell “But,” remarked a well-known citizen, 
“what could Dick Wood do? He was trying 
to get new machinery at Philadelphia, billet 
steel for his rolls, cheap railroad rates—and 
he found the trust in his path. Said he to me 
when the transfer was made ‘I don’t want to 
go into the trust; I have to. If I hold out I 
can’t get supplies for my mill ; I must go in.’” 

Almost at once it became a matter of com- 
mon report that the mill was going to leave 
McKeesport. To mass all the sheet steel 
mills at some one town—Vandergrift was 
named—the Sheet Steel Company, it was said, 
would tear down the Wood plant. This is im- 
portant, for when President McMurtry’s dis- 
mantling order was issued in August, and 
reports were rife that the departure of the 
Wood mill alone would mean the ruin of the 
city, it was recalled in McKeesport that the 
first announcement of the company’s project 
was of so little importance to the outer world 
that it had not been regarded as news beyond 
the Monongahela Valley. The strike magni- 
fied its sensational value. 

As reasons for moving the mill it was urged 
that it was old and out of date; that it was 
cramped for room ; that the point in the river 
made by the slag dumps upon which the 
Duquesne mills were built dammed the river 
in the spring until it flooded the boiler house ; 
that the Tube Works wanted the land. Such 
a removal, however, was simply a business 
undertaking, to be reckoned with as such; 
workmen who had built houses in McKeesport 
were free agents—they could sell and follow, 
or sever connections with the mill and remain. 
There was regret but no bitter feeling. 

Each year, however, the men had to sign 
contracts to remain non-union—and here enters 
a consideration bearing on an important ques- 
tion of the early days of the strike. Regard- 
ing the breaking of contracts by the Amalga- 
mated Association itself nothing need be said. 
But it was often hotly declared that the Amal- 
gamated Association had called on non-union 
men. to break individual contracts with em- 
ployers. Said a Wood mill striker with equal 
heat: “If an official comes through a mill, 
seeing the workmen one at a time, and asking 
each man to sign a contract, with the implied 
threat that the man will be discharged if he 
does not, the act is so near coercion that the 
contract, signed unwillingly, should not bind 
him. Even if all contracts began and expired 


at the same time, they might expect us to 
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keep them; but when the contracts are so 
arranged that some expire at one time and 
some at another, so that under the system at 
no time could all contract non-union men be 
free to organize, such a shrewd plan on the 
part of the manufacturers must be met by 
drastic measures on the part of the Association, 
much as we hate to resort to them.” At the 
Wood mill, therefore, under the Sheet Steel 
Company, there were demands for contracts 
on the one side and silent organizing on the 
other, until in April of this year ten men were 
discharged for organizing. Mr. R. G. Wood, 
after begging the men not to organize, had re- 
signed his position as manager, rather than fight 
his father’s old employees. | Upon the dis- 
charge of the ten men for joining the Amalga- 
mated Association, this supposed non-union mill 
struck ina body. The trouble was temporarily 
adjusted; but the Amalgamated Association 
was tightening its ranks for a fight, and during 
the two weeks’ shutdown of the mill in July 
for repairs the strike was called. A member 
of the Amalgamated Association, with how 
much exaggeration it is impossible to say, 
asserted that all but six of the Wood mill 
employees were members of the association ; 
and George Holloway, boss heater in the mill, 
was president of Enterprise Lodge of Mc- 
In brief a business establishment 
that, as James Evans, President of the Bank 
of McKeesport and the most eminent citizen 
of the town, remarked, “helped give the city 
a world-wide reputation, made high grade 
specialties, furnished steady employment at 
the highest wages, and employed the best 
class of workmen in the city, prosperous 
citizens who owned their own homes,” was 
forced into a trust; a union was quickly 
organized in the mill, affiliated with the unions 
of other mills and pledged to uphold them 
even in questions not directly concerning the 
mill itself; and the result was, first, a strike 
and then an order from an official of the trust 
to remove this institution of which the city 
was proud, and which had been the basis of 
its prosperity, with the assertion from another 
official of the trust that the removal was due 
not to ordinary business reasons but to a new 
feature in the problem—the acts and words 
of the Mayor and the citizens of McKeesport. 
Thus came quickly the dramatic change from 
the methods and the personality of the elder 
Wood to the present complex situation—from 
non-union to union; from private ownership 
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THE W. DEWEES WOOD SHEET STEEL MILL 


The steam crane is loading dismantled machinery into freight cars 


and management to corporation ownership and 
management. . 

The words of the mayor are more numer- 
ous than his acts. His few acts were these: 
He declined to send police to the tube mill 
on the request of the chief of the private 
police of the mill when the strikers were 
gathered before the gates to meet and argue 
with the non-union men still at work ; and he 
caused the arrest of strangers in the town 
who in the judgment of the police came 
under the “suspicious character” law, but 
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THE DISMANTLING OF THE WOOD MILL 


not, as has been asserted, all strangers; up 
to the time when he became famous in the 
newspapers this was the sum of his activity. 
It was his too fluent talk that made the trouble. 
As for the business men of the town, 
bankers, merchants, real estate men and the 
rest, they did not support the mayor.  Pri- 
vately they severely censured him, not so 
much for what he did as for his loose talk. 
Now as far as the Wood mill is concerned 
its removal was contemplated as soon as the 
Sheet Steel Company had bought the plant. 
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The shed in the back-ground has been gutted 
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TEROME STREET, McKEESPORT—KNOWN AS HOGAN’S ALLEY 


Here live the poorer strikers 


The order for dismantling it was withheld 
until, during a strike, it was possible to use it 
for two strategical purposes, viz., to frighten 
the strikers and to frighten the town into 
opposition to the strike. 

Now take the point of view of McKeesport 
citizens. They have nothing to do with 
the strike, nor the Amalgamated Association, 





AFTER FORTY YEARS IN THE WOOD MILL 





nor any steel company. Their gravest sin 
was permitting a man who talked too much 
to be elected mayor by one vote. Like a 
clap of thunder comes the threat of warring 
industrial powers to make their city a desolate 
place. The forgotten man in these wars of 
labor and capital is the innocent victim. And 
such a war may come, not because of any 
trouble in their own city, but of a dispute by 
the labor organization and the great steel 
company a thousand miles away. Such a 
situation, even as a mere possibility, raises 
the question: Who are our masters, if not 
labor-unions and industrial corporations ? 
McKeesport has been as prosperous as any 
mill city of its size in the country. Large 
numbers of the workingmen who make up 
the bulk of the community own snug homes 
that are the reward of decades of labor; it is 
said that McKeesport leads the cities of its 
class in the number of workingmen who own 
their own houses. Not far from the centre 
of the town is a broad hill-top overlooking the 
valleys of the Monongahela and the Youghio- 
gheny. This hill top is dotted with houses 
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ranging from tar-papered shanties to veran- 
dahed cottages with pretensions, and in every 
house lives a mill workman who owns the 
ground beneath his feet and the roof above 
him. The shanty-dwellers have paid for their 
land and are saving to build good houses ; 
the others in years of skilled labor in the 
mills at wages ranging from $5 to $15 a day, 
have laid by a respectable competence. 

The city has four banks and a trust com- 
pany founded at various times in the last 
twenty-six years; and unlike some larger 
cities it has had for some time a clearing- 
house; though the banks are also members 
of the Pittsburg clearing-house. No bank has 
ever failed in the city. With a school enroll- 
ment of 6,500 pupils, it is sending into a 
well-equipped high school this year a class of 
115 children. In this high school the largest 
classes are the commercial and the normal, 
composed almost wholly of the sons and 
daughters of the skilled workmen in the 
mills. The city supports several hotels and 


three daily newspapers, and a weekly pub- 
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lished for the Swedish population, a conserva- 
tive element, who after striking refused to 
join the Amalgamated Association. Two 
trolley lines make an hour’s run to Pittsburg, 
and the city is accessible by three railroads 
and a packet line on the river. It is a rep- 
resentative community of considerable im- 
portance, and it does not deserve a premature 
visit from Macaulay’s New Zealander. 

When this article is finished the: steel 
strike is still unsettled; and the future of 
McKeesport is undetermined, so far as the 
public knows. But the dramatic instance 
that the town affords of the far-reaching and 
complex social violence that an ill-managed 
and unnecessary labor-war may cause is as 
clear as it can ever become; and here is the 
contrast between working life under the 
former non-union, non-corporation conditions 
and the conditions which. now exist with am- 
bitious labor unions and great corporations. 
From it every man may draw his own con- 
clusions according to his prejudices and _ his 
wisdom. 








Fifth Avenue in strike time 
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JEROME AND CIVIC HONESTY 


THE PERSONALITY OF JUDGE JEROME OF 
NEW YORK AND HIS AGGRESSIVE METHODS 





TO OBTAIN DECENT PUBLIC 


HE echoes of New York’s busy Broad- 

way and the untidiness of the un- 

washed lower East Side seem to 

mingle to form the dirty, noisy gamin who 

plays about the steps of the Criminal Courts 

Building. On a door within are the names 

of the five judges of the Court of Special Ses- 

sions, but the policeman in the corridor says, 
with a jerk of his thumb: 

“ Jerome’s.” 

And the policeman is right. Back of that 
door is a business office rather than judges’ 
chambers. The atmosphere is not that of 
formal judicial dignity. It is vivified with 
tense, nervous action—the action that breaks 
over worn-out traditions and precedents, and 
makes new ones to meet the necessities of 
changed conditions, action that is trying to 
undermine the closely welded together politi- 
cal depravity of New York. The man with 
the cigarette, now at the desk, now by the 
shelves, now in an adjoining room, cool and 
restless at once, never excited, always excited, 
who looks like a business man and talks like 
a business man, incisively and rapidly, with a 
quick sense of humor, which can turn grim in 
an instant, fills the place utterly. Jerome is 
an automatic force that originates like an in- 
ventor, weighs a decision like a judge and, 
the thing once settled, acts with the precision 
and tirelessness of a man of business. And 
he enjoys the action most of all. 

All New York knew the father, Lawrence 
Jerome, and liked him. He made money 
rapidly in the Street and spent it freely. He 
and his brother Leonard married sisters. One of 
Leonard’s daughters became Lady Randolph 
Churchill. Lawrence Jerome’s youngest son 
was named for his friend, William Travers. 
The boy was not strong, and instead of taking 
the usual courses in school he was put in the 
hands of tutors. The last of the list was a 


clergyman, and when the young fellow, after 


SERVICE 


BY 
ARTHUR GOODRICH 


a short course at Williston Seminary, en- 
tered Amherst College in the class of 1882 
he was very much of a straight-laced, blue- 
lawed Puritan. He took himself very seri- 
ously and was an endless worker. _ He devel- 
oped a passion for mathematics in his fresh- 
man year that brought him the 94+, which 
indicated the highest possible excellence. 
He was not satisfied until he knew all there 
was to know about each knotty algebraic 
problem. When there seemed nothing more 
to learn he tried chemistry. He went into 
an elementary class in that study, attended a 
few lectures and suddenly stopped altogether. 
After two or three weeks the professor in 
charge, noticing his continued absence, called 
him to his office. 

“Mr. Jerome,” he said severely, “you have 
not been attending my lectures regularly.” 

“No, sir. I didn’t think it was of any use 
to me,” was the frank answer. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I am ready to be questioned 
on any of the work that has been done.” 

And after quizzing him closely for some 
time the professor was unable to find a ques- 
tion that Jerome could not answer. He was 
already mechanically thorough. He became 
an assistant in chemistry, but his poor health, 
that held him indoors and which, because he 
must be doing something constantly, kept him 
at work, forced him to leave college dur- 
ing his junior year. He took a trip to 
Mexico, and on coming back entered Col- 
umbia Law School, from which, though 
handicapped by physical weakness, he grad- 
uated in 1884. He was admitted to the bar 
in the same year after passing a brilliant ex- 
amination, although until he received his re- 
port, he thought he had failed utterly. He 
toiled through the usual apprentice period in 
an office, and finally opened his own practice 
in partnership with an old college chum, 
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Daniel Nason. He became interested in 
criminal law, and not only studied the code 
as it stood but worked at the scholarship of 
it, tracing its growth through history until he 
knew the origin and development of its every 
phase. Something brought the law of con- 
tracts particularly to his attention and, for a 
year, he gave every free moment to study 
over practical examples of its workings. 
Meanwhile the office’s business grew. 
Lawrence Jerome was a Democrat and had 
influence with Croker. As a result District 
Attorney Fellows appointed young Jerome 
one of his deputy assistants. And it was in 
the District Attorney’s office that his closely 
drawn rules of conduct began to broaden and 
make themselves solid. He gradually saw 
the entire framework of a vile system of 
political corruption. Papers of importance 
would disappear and justice be forgotten at 
the will of the political leader. The As- 
sistant District Attorney studied it all as 
he had his chemistry or his law, and often 
papers reappeared and justice was necessarily 
remembered because of his vigilance. Back 
to his own practice again, he became associate 
counsel for the defence of Carlyle Harris. 
He knew that the prosecution’s chemist was 
to testify of the finding of the chemical com- 
ponents of opium. He set to work and after 
six months’ steady preparation he met the 
testimony with a proof that other substances 
could have produced exactly the same com- 
ponents. He astonished the prosecution with 
his knowledge of the science. And although 
he broke down in the midst of the trial, a 
night’s rest put him to rights again, and he 
saw the defence to its unsuccessful finish. 
When the Lexow investigation followed 
Dr. Parkhurst’s agitation for reform, Jerome 
became an associate counsel to Mr. Goff 
for the prosecution. And when, later, the 
Committee of Seventy was organized to 
lead the fight for purer city government, 
he, a member of the committee, was made 
the manager of its campaign. Here, as 
usual, he was thorough. The reform ticket 
was successful and Mayor Strong appointed 
him Judge of Special Sessions for eight years. 
His friends thought that he was foolish to 
accept the place, but Jerome’s mind was 
already beginning to work away at possible 
new activities. And from the powers which 


this position gave him he has paved a way for 
a most practical and permanent method of 
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making a municipal government keep itself 
clean, a method which, with the aid of an ag’ 
gressive, right-minded District Attorney can, 
he has begun to prove, stamp out any such 
wholesale system of police blackmail as exists 
in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

Jerome was talking one day with a friend, 
and casually remarked that he was going 
to buy another bicycle. 

“ All right,” was the reply. “But I warn 
you now. You won’t quit until you have 
tried every wheel in the market. You won't 
stop until you know the whole bicycle busi- 
ness.” 

And that is precisely what happened, for 
that is the ground-work of the man. Once 
started at a thing he learns it from top to 
bottom, from east to west, the entire latitude 
and longitude of it. It was so with his stud- 
ies at college and in the law. It has been so 
with any number of the lesser activities with 
which he has filled his vacant hours, and it 
was so in his definition of the duties of a 
magistrate. He learned its entire three di- 
mensions, and then discovered a fourth. 

In the past judges have been satisfied with 
merely judging, weighing whatever evidence 
came before them. But they have another 
function, another duty. Jerome saw this 
clearly as he prepared himself for his work on 
the bench. A Grand Jury must, first of all, 
inquire into the commission of crimes ; it may 
cause witnesses to be brought before it whom 
the District Attorney, its legal advisor, has not 
seen fit to introduce; it may institute inquir- 
ies of which the District Attorney may be 
entirely ignorant. After this inquisitorial 
function is completed it weighs the evidence. 
All this, also, is within the powers of a magis- 
trate. He can do more than judge; he can 
first pursue an inquiry and obtain additional 
evidence. As the thought developed in 
Jerome’s mind he saw the many advantages 
that an inquiry conducted by a magistrate 
would have over one carriedon by a Grand 
Jury. It is hard to find a Grand Jury on 
which there are not men whose personal 
connections make the keeping of secrets 
impossible. The newspapers and the very 
people against whom the inquiry is directed 
are informed almost immediately. The 
ordinary routine criminal business is apt 
to be so great that a Grand Jury has no 
time left for a patient, consistent investi- 
gation of the city’s official dishonor. Such 
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an investigation must last much longer than 
a month—which is practically the length 
of life of a Grand Jury—and must be carried 
on at all hours of day and night, in all sorts of 
places and under all sorts of conditions. More 
than this, a Grand Jury is made up of busy 
men who begrudge even the ordinary three or 
four hours’ service a day, while any searching 
investigation may at times be prolonged for 
eight or ten consecutive hours. All these 
conditions blocked the Grand Jury from being 
the means of exposing baldly the intricate 
corruption which the general public indefin- 
itely knew to exist. He worked it all over 
carefully again and again. The city depart- 
ments were rotten to the core; “grafters”’ 
were at their trade openly; a political organi- 
zation untied the purse-strings of the public 
treasury at will; crime went unpunished ; and 
the police force was being paid by the city to 
do its duty and by criminals not to do it. 
The most practical way to meet such organized 
dishonesty was with the criminal law. The 
Grand Jury could net doit. The magistrate 
could. But to be absolutely successful he 
must have a District Attorney who was as 
dead in earnest as he was, a man who would 
lay before him the information by which he 
would be enabled to issue his subpoenas and 
administer an oath to anyone connected with 
the complaint. So he developed his plan and 
waited. It absorbed him utterly. He talked 
of it with a few colleagues whom he could 
trust and won them, against their will, to his 
side, and when Governor Roosevelt appointed 
Mr. Philbin as District Attorney, he went to 
work. The results have been in the papers 
daily ever since. Ina few months over one 
hundred and thirty persons have been arrested 
for felony on his warrants, and not a single 
case that has been brought to trial has failed 
of conviction. With the aid of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, he has, for the time being 
at least, either closed the gambling houses or 
stopped their profits. Many disorderly houses 
that have been an insult to public decency 
have closed their doors, and he is fast getting 
at the powers that control the trust in souls 
that operates in the police department. 

He has done this work because he is a good 
citizen. Once, some years ago, he was asked 
to prosecute a number of related cases. The 
fee promised was $10,000. There would 
have been double that amount in the work. 
He considered it carefully before deciding. 
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“No,” he said at last. “I can’t take it, 
for I don’t believe we could get any results.” 

And it is cold, definite results that he 
has been after in this investigation. Perhaps 
he likes the fight of it, but the achievement 
of his purpose was what he wanted most. 
He reminds one of Stevenson’s American 
tramp who chopped because “he liked to see 
the chips fly.” And he has been successful 
here as elsewhere because he knew, from long 
experience in criminal law in New York, the 
deep-rooted diseases from which the city was 
suffering, and by careful study and thought 
prepared himself for the struggle against 
them. He has had little sympathy. Many 
of his colleagues would rejoice in his failure. 
He has had against him one of the mightiest 
organizations of civic depravity in the world, 
and behind him an apathetic, critical public— 
for the composite public mind is always doubt- 
ful of a man who offends its conventions. 

It has been said that it is not dignified for 
a judge to raid a gambling den, to break down 
doors, to hold court over the gaming-table. 
But Jerome cares less about his own _per- 
sonal dignity than about the city’s dignity. 
“Your honor” does not mean as much 
to him as civic honoi1. How best could 
he accomplish results? How most quickly 
could he bring the criminal to justice? 
His attendance on a raid had this ad- 
vantage. The patrons of the house, who 
could not be arrested or forced otherwise to 
give their names and addresses, could be 
sworn immediately, their names and addresses 
recorded and, later, their testimony obtained, 
which, of course, is more valuable than that 
of any man who must admit on the stand 
that he was paid to get evidence. His per- 
sonal supervision, moreover, made it less 
likely that the place against which the raid 
was planned would be “tipped off” by the 
police. His going meant more adequate re- 
sults, and he went. Whenever he felt that 
as much could be gained without him as with 
him he stayed at home, although he has that 
boyish love of excitement that would un- 
doubtedly have made him enjoy participating in 
every raid. His work has been criticised 
also as being mere ante-election agitation. 
Nothing is farther from Jerome’s wish. He 
is not a petty politician who covers wrangling 
personal ambition with a presumption to “in- 
dependence” and “reform.” He _ believes: 
that whether the administration is supposedly 
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decent or assuredly indecent, Reform or Tam- 
many, it will bear watching. He thinks that 
there should be a permanent Vigilance Com- 
mittee doing the work which the Committee 
of Fifteen has undertaken. And if a District 
Attorney is elected who will support him it is 
undoubtedly his purpose to continue exercis- 
ing his inquisitorial powers as a magistrate. 
Indeed, so great is his faith in the use of 
these powers by magistrates that he says 
frankly : 

“TI feel that any man who is District At- 
torney, and who obeys his oath in letter and 
spirit, can by persistent effort continued for a 
year or two absolutely wreck and bring to 
justice the men who are responsible for the 
condition of affairs existing; and he can 
accomplish it best by invoking the inquisi- 
torial powers of the magistrates.” 

Jerome is a Puritan, pretty thoroughly 
civilized. He has ceased to take himself too 
seriously and is engrossed in concerns that are 
much more important than any man. Con- 
tact with men and with the lower side of city 
life have made him flexible, while he retains 
his solid principles. He is a long way re- 
moved from the caricaturist’s depiction of the 
reformer; a thorough, genial good fellow 
with clean-cut broad views of things. He 
believes rigidly in law and its enforcement. 
He has great disrespect for a law that must, 
on the face of it, be broken, a law which 
means adding perjury tothe crime. And such 
laws all come back to the people. The public 
makes laws against disorderly houses; yet it 
supports many hundreds of them in New 
York City alone. It closes saloons on Sun- 
day, and then steals in at the side-door and 
drinks. It appoints policemen to see that the 
laws are obeyed, and tells them frankly that 
it will break these laws. And the police go 
a step farther, and use the laws that are sure 
to be violated as a means of personal revenue. 
This being the case Jerome is utterly opposed 
to any law which is so drastic as to encourage 
the frequent breaking of it by all classes of 
people. The criminal courts cannot deal 
adequately with the disorderly-house matter 
(except, of course, in so far as such places 
are a public nuisance) until the mass of the 
people decide they do not wish disorderly 
houses. He believes that better results are 
to be obtained in New York by the present 
high license for saloons and keeping them 
open at all hours, except during church-going 





JEROME AND CIVIC HONESTY 


time and on election days, than by encouraging 
a wholesale breaking of the laws by closing 
them on Sunday. 

«A man does not order his desire for 
liquor by the hands of a clock,” he said not 
long ago. “It does not cease at twelve 
o'clock Saturday night and begin at six Mon- 
day morning. So he breaks the law and 
makes another man break the law on Sunday.” 

But he believes that there is no strong pub- 
lic sentiment favoring open gambling dens, 
and that these, with the many crimes they 
breed, can be entirely suppressed. 

He is as honest as Theodore Roosevelt ; as 
frank as sunlight. Indeed, some of his 
friends think that he carries his strict probity 
to too great an extreme. In his early prac- 
tice he was appointed one day referee in a 
foreclosure case. The common fee for such 
service was $75. After he had completed his 
task, with characteristic exactness he decided 
to find out how much was due him according 
to the law. He looked the matter up and 
discovered that the amount was something 
less than the customary fee. And when the 
money came in payment he refused to accept 
more than the sum which the law required. 
And his sense of right is even more delicate 
than this. He was chosen once to take a very 
important and lucrative case at a considerable 
distance from New York, a case that required 
knowledge of the locality in which it was 
tried. 

“It’s out of the question,” he said. 
couldn’t do it justice.” 

He doesn’t care for opera because it offends 
his sense of reality. 

Once settled upon a line of action he is 
absolutely hard-headed about it. No amount 
of advice or threats can swerve him from his 
purpose. And this does not affect him dis- 
astrously only because he usually knows his 
ground thoroughly before he decides. While 
he is making up his mind he courts counsel. 
And he is as democratic at his work as he is 
indefatigable. 

“We have never had to consider Jerome’s 
convenience,” said a member of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen of him. “We can call him 
up on the telephone and tell him to be at a 
certain place and he is there. He has the 
same freedom with us.” 

His lofty ideal of the sacredness of the law 
and his personal honesty make him intention- 
ally just. With all his active hate of the cor- 
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ruption he is unearthing he has been fair 
in his work of the past months. When he 
was Assistant District Attorney a man was 
brought to trial for a serious offense. The 
prisoner had no money and could not pay for 
counsel. He maintained stoutly, however, 
that he had been elsewhere when the crime 
was committed, but he had no witnesses to 
prove his alibi. The thing was simple and 
the man was convicted. Jerome conducted 
the prosecution. Many prosecutors work for 
a conviction at any cost. But Jerome made 
up his mind that, possibly, there was truth in 
the fellows story. At the expense of his 
own time and money he investigated it 
thoroughly, found competent witnesses to 
prove the prisoner’s word, and the man was 
discharged. And he has given his services on 
many another occasion to people who needed 
help and could not pay for it. 

Jerome is a man of many hobbies. If a 
trivial thing, as well as if a some serious pur- 
pose, takes root in his mind, it grows until, 
for the time being, it is a part of him. His 
bicycle fad is only one of many. For a while 
it was photography; again it was chess; 
later it has been golf and steam-carriages. 
And all these things have helped him to a 
more vigorous health than, in his early condi- 
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tion, he could have hoped for. Self-playing 
pianos interested him and he bought a small 
Aeolian. From that it was a slow progression 
until, a little time ago, he had one built for 
him at a heavy cost. He will spend a whole 
evening playing himself into a mood for the 
next day’s work. At Lakeville, Conn., he 
has built a little machine-shop. It was onlya 
few weeks since that his wife called to him at 
midnight, and wanted to know if he intended 
to work the machines all night. 

Jerome is not a politician. He is too 
frank, too outspoken. He lacks the subtlety. 
Nor is he on the hunt for an office. Perhaps 
he will be District Attorney. Perhaps he will 
return to private practice. Perhaps he will 
give the legal profession the benefit of his 
scholarship in criminal law by writing books. 
Certainly he has helped to blaze a way toward 
cleaner city government. Certainly he has 
shown himself to be an earnest and tireless ally 
of the law and a just, straight forward gentle- 
man. 

“If I could be bought,” said a friend of his 
a week or so ago, “and you offered me a 
bonus to tell you something against Judge 
Jerome, I couidn’t do it, even if I wanted to— 
and that after knowing him closely for twenty- 
five years.” 


THE TRUE REWARD OF THE 
NOVELIST 


BY 


NORRIS 


FRANK 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE OCTOPUS”’ ETC., ETC. 


OT that one quarrels with the histori- 
N cal novel as such; not that one does 
not enjoy good fiction wherever 
found, and in whatever class. It is the 
method of attack of the latter-day copyists 
that one deplores—their attitude, the willing- 
ness of so very, very many of them to take 
off the hat to Fashion, and then hold the 
same hat for Fashion to drop pennies in. 

Ah, but the man must be above the work 
or the work is worthless, and the man better 
off at some other work than that of produc- 
ing fiction. The eye never once should 


wander to the gallery, but be always and with 
single purpose turned zzzward upon the work, 
testing it and retesting it that it rings true. 


A SCHOOL OF COPYISTS 


What one quarrels with is the perversion 
of a profession, the detestable trading upon 
another man’s success. No one can find 
fault with those few good historical novels 
that started the fad. There was good work- 
manship in these, and honesty. But the 
copyists, the fakirs—they are not novelists at 
all, though they write novels that sell by the 
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hundreds of thousands. They are business 
men. They find out—no, they allow someone 
else to find out—what the public wants, and 
they give it to the public cheap, and advertise 
it as a new soap is advertised. Well, they 
make money; and, if that is their aim—if 
they are content to prostitute the good name 
of American literature for a sliding scale of 
royalties—let’s have done with them. They 
have their reward. But the lamentable result 
will be that these copyists will in the end so 
prejudice the people against an admirable 
school of fiction—the school of Scott—that 
for years to come the tale of historic times 
will be discredited and many a great story 
remain unwritten, and many a man of actual 
worth and real power hold back in the ranks 
for very shame of treading where so many 
fools have rushed in. 

For the one idea of the fakir—the copyist— 
and of the public which for the moment listens 
to him, is Clothes, Clothes, Clothes, first, last 
and always Clothes. Not Clothes only in the 
sense of doublet and gown, but Clothes of 
speech, Clothes of manners, Clothes of cus- 
toms. Hear them expatiate over the fashion 
of wearing a cuff, over a trick of speech, over 
the architecture of a house, the archeology 
of armor and the like. It is all well enough 
in its way, but so easily dispensed with if 
there be flesh and blood underneath. Veronese 
put the people of his “ Marriage at Cana” 
into the clothes of his contemporaries. Is 
the picture any less a masterpiece ? 


PRECISE AND UNTRUE 


Do these Little People know that Scott’s 
archeology was about one thousand years 
“out” in Ivanhoe, and that to make a parallel 
we must conceive of a writer describing 
Richelieu—say—in small clothes and a top 
hat? But is it not Richelieu we want, and 
Ivanhoe, not their clothes, their armor ? And 
in spite of his errors Scott gave us a real 
Ivanhoe. He got beneath the clothes of an 
epoch and got the heart of it, and the spirit 
of it (different essentially and vitally from 
ours or from every other, the spirit of feudal- 
ism) ; and he put forth a masterpiece. 

The Little People so very precise in the 
matter of buttons and “ bacinets” do not so. 
Take the clothes from the people of their 
Romances and one finds only wooden mani- 
kins. Take the clothes from the epoch of 


which they pretend to treat and what is there 
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beneath? It is only the familiar, well-worn, 
well-bethumbed nineteenth or twentieth cen 
tury after all. As well have written of 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, as “La Rue de 
la Harpe,” “ The Great North Road,” or the 
“ Appian Way.” 

It isa masquerade, the novel of the copyists ; 
and the people who applaud them—are they 
not the same who would hold persons in 
respect because of the finery on their bodies? 
A poor taste, a cheap one; the taste of serv- 
ing-men, the literature of chambermaids. 


NEEDED: LIFE AND HEART 


To approach the same subject by a differ- 
ent radius; why must the historical novel of 
the copyists always be conceived of in the 
terms of Romance? Could not the formula 
of Realism be applied at least as well, not the 
Realism of mere externals (the copyists have 
that), but the Realism of motives and emo- 
tions? What would we not give for a picture 
of the fifteenth century as precise and perfect 
as one of Mr. James’s novels? Even if that 
be impossible the attempt, even though half- 
way successful, would be worth while, would 
be better than the wooden manikin in the tin- 
pot helmet and baggy hose. At least we 
should get somewhere, even if no further than 
Mr. Kingsley took us in Hereward, or Mr. 
Blackmore in Lorna Doone. 

How about the business life and the 
student life, and the artisan life and the pro- 
fessional life, and above all, the home life of 
historic periods? Great Heavens! There was 
something else sometimes than the soldier 
life. They were not always cutting and 
thrusting, not always night riding, escaping, 
venturing, posing. 

Or suppose that cut-and-thrust must be the 
order of the day, where is the “ man behind,” 
and the heart in the man and the spirit in 
the heart and the essential vital, elemental, 
all-important, true life within the spirit? We 
are all Anglo-Saxon enough to enjoy the 
sight of a fight, would go a block or so out of 
the way to see one, or be a dollar or so out of 
pocket. But let it not be these jointed 
manikins worked with a thread. At least let 
it be Mr. Robert Fitzsimmons or Mr. James 
Jeffries. 

Clothes, paraphernalia, panoply, pomp and 
circumstance, and the copyist’s public and 
the poor be-devilled, ink-corroded hack of an 
overdriven, underpaid reviewer on an inland 
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paper speak of the “ vivid coloring”’ and “the 
fine picture of a by-gone age”’—it is easy to 
be vivid with a pot of vermilion at the elbow. 
Any one can scare a young dog with a false- 
face and a roaring voice, but to be vivid and 
use grays and browns, to scare the puppy 
with the lifted finger, that’s something to the 
point. 


LIFE AS IT IS 


The difficult thing is to get at the life im- 
mediately around you, the very life in which 
you move. No romance in it? No romance 
in you, poor fool. As much romance on Michi- 
gan avenue as there is realism in King 
Arthur’s court. It is as you choose to see it. 
The important thing to decide is which formula 
is the best to help you grip the Real Life of 
this or any other age. Contemporaries always 
imagine that theirs is the prosaic day, and 
that chivalry and the picturesque died with 
their forbears. No doubt Merlin mourned 
for the old time of romance. Cervantes held 
that romance was dead. Yet most of the 
historical romances of the day are laid in 
Cervantes’s time, or even after it. 

Romance and Realism are constant qualities 
of every age, day and hour. They are here 
today. They existed in the time of Job. 
They will continue to exist to the end of 
time, not so much in things as in the point of 
view of the people who see things. 

The difficulty then is to get at the im- 
mediate life, immensely difficult, for you are 
not only close to the canvas, but are your- 
self part of the picture. 

But the historic age is almost done to hand. 
Let almost anyone shut himself in his closet 
with a history and Violet LeDuc’s Dictzonatre 
du Mobilier and, given a few months’ time, 
he can evolve an historical novel of the kind 
called popular. He need not know men— 
just clothes and the lingo, the “what-ho- 
without-there” gabble. But if he only chose 
he could find romance and adventure in Wall 
street or Bond street. But romance there 
does not wear the gay clothes and the showy 
accoutrements, and to discover it—the real 
romance of it—means hard work and close 
study, not of books, but of people and ac- 
tualities. 


AND THE HEARTS OF REAL MEN 


Not only this, but to know the life around 
you, you must live—if not among people then 
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in people. You must be something more 
than a novelist if you can, something more 
than just a writer. There must be that name- 
less sixth sense or sensibility in you that great 
musicians have in common with great inven- 
tors and great scientists, the thing that does 
not enter into the work, but that is back of 
it, the thing that would make of you a good 
man as well as a good novelist, the thing that 
differentiates the mere business man from the 
financier (for it is possessed of the financier 
and poet alike—so only they be big enough). 


FICTITIOUS AND REAL REWARDS 


It is not genius, for genius is a lax, loose 
term so flippantly used that its expressiveness 
is long since lost. It is more akin to sin- 
cerity. And there once more we halt upon 
the great word—-sincerity, sincerity, and again 
sincerity. Let the writer attack his historical 
novel with sincerity and he cannot then do 
wrong. He will see then the man beneath 
the clothes, and the heart beneath both, and 
he will be so amazed at the wonder of that 
sight that he will forget the clothes. His 
public will be small, perhaps, but he will have 
the better reward of the knowledge of a thing 
well done. Royalties on editions of hundreds 
of thousands will not pay him more to his 
satisfaction than that. To make money is 
not the province of a novelist. If he is the 
right sort he has other responsibilities, heavy 
ones. He of all men cannot think only of 
himself or for himself. And when the last 
page is written and the ink crusts on the pen- 
point and the hungry presses go clashing after 
another writer, the “new man” and the new 
fashion of the hour, he will think of the grim 
long grind of the years of his life that he has 
put behind him and of his work that he has 
built up volume by volume, sincere work, 
telling the truth as he saw it, independent of 
fashion and the gallery gods, holding to 
these with gripped hands and shut teeth—he 
will think of all this then, and he will be 
able to say: “I never truckled, I never took 
off the hat to Fashion and held it out for 
pennies. By God, I told them the truth. 
They liked it or they didn’t like it. What 
had that to do with me? I told them the 
truth; I knew it for the truth then, and I 
know it for the truth now.” 

And that is his reward—the best that a 
man may know; the only one really worth 
the striving for. 





LIBRARIES AND 


HE American public library is becom- 

| ing one of the most ingeniously and 

pervasively active institutions in the 

world, thanks to the capable men and women 

who have taken up the profession of librarian. 

Among the latest new directions of happy 

public service is the convenient placing of 
branch libraries in parks. 

In a pleasant house among the trees and 
flowers of Bedford Park, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for instance, are two things that probably do 
not have their like in the rest of the country 
—a park library and a children’s museum. 
The library occupies a room or two, whose 
walls are hidden by high shelves and whose 
windows look out on green spaces. The 
books seemed a bit heavy for so charming a 
place—lives of statesmen, systems of the- 
ology and so on. But there was an agree- 
able number of entertaining books, too, and 
after all (there are 4,000 volumes) they must 
be well chosen or the library would never 
have had the success it has. In the late 
summer afternoons a continuous procession of 
book borrowers passed in and out—children 
and grown people, but noticeably children 
There used to be two other park libraries in 
Brooklyn, but the one in Prospect Park was 
literally killed by success and had to be re- 
moved to larger quarters in another part of 
the city. The one in Tompkins Park still 
remains. It started with 1,000 books, which 
in the first six months attracted almost 
30,000 transient readers and 2,097 regular 
borrowers, many of them children. During 
the first seven months of the Bedfork Park 
Library about 20,000 persons made use of 
the reading-room. Of course, the park li- 
braries are open all the year round, but sum- 
mer is their prime season. 

The Children’s Museum in Bedford Park, 
which is conducted as a neighbor and ally of 
the library, takes up practically the whole 
building, the park library requiring only two 
rooms. The museum itself has a library of 


its own of about 1,650 books, about zodlogy, 
geology, botany, history and geography and 





NATURE CLUBS IN 
PARKS 


the like. They range from Huxley’s works 
to primers. The walls of the museum are 
hung with charts, and there are cases of 
birds and jars of specimens. One jar con- 
tains an array of frogs, showing the develop- 
ment of a frog from the pollywog on. Then 
there are several rooms filled with live speci- 
mens—snakes, Gila monsters, caterpillars and 
the like. 

But the peculiar thing about this little 
museum is the work it does and the keen 
interest taken in it. Much of its service to 
the children was organized by Miss Ruth 
Cook, who has an inspiring amount of enthu- 
siasm. She recently formed a Nature Study 
Club, with 350 children as members. Dur- 
ing the summer she took them almost daily 
into the park, where she answered questions 
and tried to arouse an interest in the fascinat- 
ing life of the world of nature. The children 
gathered flowers and caught bugs, and from 
their gatherings a selection was made for the 
museum. They chased butterflies, caught 
fish and did anything they liked that brought 
them in direct contact with nature. Their 
selected specimens were brought back to the 
museum, where they were prepared for exhi- 
bitio and study. There is another club 
called the Humboldt Club that is conducted 
on much the same plan as the Nature Study 
Club. But its members are older. 

The expenses of the museum are met by 
that immense educational enterprise, the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
which has probably done more educational 
work than any other local institution in 
America. The officers of the institute see in 
the present museum only a slight realization 
of their plans and only a suggestion of the 
future. As the park library is free, of 
course, the museum also and its clubs are 
free. They are both meant for the benefit of 
persons, particularly children, who go to the 
parks for recreation. And people who read 
books in parks are apt to read sane, health- 
ful books, and in the museum they learn 
while they play. 














MR. KIPLING’S 


HE printing presses of the world go 
clashing on month after month turn- 
ing out the mediocre, the common- 
place, the bizarre, the imitation, and after a 
time we are content with such and are con- 
fused and tricked by the noise of much ad- 
vertising and hired clamor, so that we think 
that perhaps the enormously popular is of 
some’ merit after all. | Then, squarely in the 
midst of all this, true cut as a block of marble, 
finished and polished as marble, comes such 
a book as “Kim,” and we stand “attention” 
with hats off, and the little people shrink 
back to the tiny niches where they belong and 
we who have condoned them and excused 
them are left ashamed, and confused before 
the Master of the Craft. 

The story of “Kim ”’ is simple—merely the 
initial adventure of the hero’s career as an 
agent in the Indian Secret Service. But upon 
this insignificant peg is hung as rich and 
strange a fabric of fiction as ever the mind of 
romancer conceived. 

Nowhere in all his books thus far has Mr. 
Kipling gone so deep or ranged so widely in 
the vast under-world of India as in this book. 
The presentation of the living, moving picture 
of the Great Road along which the lama and 
Kim travel, the Serai, the strange shop of that 
strange man Lurgan Sahib, the native com- 
partments in the railway, the forecourt of the 
Sahiba’s house, the Temple at Tirthankers 
and last and most powerful of all the breath- 
less enormity of the Himalayas—all pictures 
so vivid that absolutely the last word upon 
native India seems to have been said. 

The gamin of India—that is Kim, in his 
elements the same as the London ragamuffin 
and the New York arab. Thus far we claim 
him as a brother; it is not far; it is not much, 
just enough for one to feel the human kinship 
—and no farther, and no more. It could not 
be otherwise ; for, oh! the wonderful, complex, 
strange life of him, and his strange friends, 
and the devious, /ouche, as it were under- 
ground ways of him! But he is the New Boy— 
the New Boy of fiction, brother to Huck Finn 
and Tom Sawyer and yet as unlike, as re- 
moved, as distant, as the Ganges is distant 
from the Mississippi. 


“KIM” 


Other boys will come, many will go, but \ 
Kim is to stay. By just so much is the read- 
ing world the richer, and we can all from now 
on count one more friend—*“the little friend 
of all the world.” 

It is the Oriental expression of exactly the 
same qualities that one finds in the street boy 
of London, Paris or New York that is the 
wonder of Kim. He is not only a shrewd, 
quick-witted, resourceful boy, but his shrewd- 
ness, his quick wit, his resource are those of 
the Oriental. In this is a great achievement 
of Mr. Kipling. If he had merely made such 
a boy of his own race it would be a matter of 
surprise, but to understand—to the very 
bottom—the hard little, crude little, contradic- 
tory little heart of a boy, and to get at it 
below the perplexing mysterious externals of 
the Indian life in which it has its being— 
there is the great thing that Mr. Kipling has 
done. And the portrait is so vivid that for all 
its unfamiliarity one knows it to be true. — 

And then the troop of minor people—one 
is compelled to call them minor—for the 
wonder work of Kim himself dwarfs all else 
besides—that follow after! Mahbub-Ali, the 
horse dealer, with the dyed vermilion beard, 
the Sahiba, garrulous, scheming, shrill and 
strident, softened and made lovable at the 
end by the development of the mother affec- 
tion for Kim ; the old lama, the dear, child-like, 
innocent old lama; Lurgan Sahib—healer of 
sick pearls—a new portrait in the Kipling 
gallery—and above all the Babu, the Babu 
Hurree. Of all the men in the book he is the 
best, of all the Kipling people up to now he 
is one of the most successful. Ambitious for 
the F. R. S.,a student of ethnology, able to 
quote Herbert Spencer; yet frightened at 
Huneefa’s magic. Hear him speak (Huneefa 
is at work upon her magic over Kim’s drugged 
body). ‘“‘I—I apprehend it is not at all 
malignant in its operation!’ said the Babu 
watching the throat muscles quiver and jerk 
as Huneefa spoke. ‘It—it is not likely that 
she has killed the boy? If so, I decline to be 
witness at the trial. * * * What was the 
last hypothetical devil mentioned ?’ ” 

(Mahbub here says that the devils invoked 
are not friendly to the Babu’s ilk.) 
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“*Then you think I had better go?’ said 
Hurree Babu, half rising. ‘They are, of 
course, dematerialized phenomena. Spencer 
says ee 

And here he is interrupted. An article 
might be written on just that Babu. He is 
India in transition, and his humor and his 
strange courage (he calls himself, and justly, 
“a fearful man,” yet, how he plays the Great 
Game with the two Russian spies who would 
slit his throat for a turn of the hand), and his 
contradictions and consistent inconsistencies 
are nothing short of superb. 

In the matter of picture-making it is to the 
Himalayas that the mind harks back the first 
of all when the book is closed. Nothing 
better, nothing more impressive, more truly 
great, has come from Mr. Kipling’s pen than 
this gigantic panorama, Kedarnath and 
Badrinath—these are the two greatest moun- 
tains in sight of Kim and the lama as they 
toil upward. Let experienced mountaineers 
judge how true is the effect of these lines— 
and what an impression of vastness they 
convey ! 





“ But for all their marchings, Kedarnath and 
Badrinath were not impressed ; and it was only 
after days of travel that Kim, uplifted upon some 
insignificant ten-thousand-foot hummock, could 


A SHORT GUIDE 


Mr. ALEXANDER Brown, following his other 
books on early Virginian history, in this volume 
attempts to show that the germ of 
the American Republic lay, in reality, 
in the Virginia charters of 1609 and 
1612, granted to colonists of the Pa- 
triot Party to found a popular Government in the 
New World; that to Sir Edwin Landys and the 
Patriot Party belong the credit for founding and 
developing under those charters a free colony ; 
that James I and the Court Party succeeded 
finally in reducing the colony to dependence ; 
and that, through the suppression of historical 
evidence, and by the publication of erroneous 
histories—notably Captain John Smith’s—a false 
idea of the Patriot Party and its work has been 
handed down to us by successive historians. 
He covers the ground with care, keenly scrutiniz- 
ing the pretensions of James and the Court 
Party, and appealing from the historiographers 
of the Court to the evidence contained in the 
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TO NEW BOOKS 


see that a shoulder-knot or horn of the two great 
lords had—ever so slightly—changed outline.” 


If one began to quote from the book there 
would be no end. To quote what is good 
would practically be the setting down of the 
whole story. This, however, at random: 


“ Above them, still enormously above them, 
earth towered away toward snow line, where from 
east to west across hundreds of miles, ruled as 
with a ruler, the last of the bold birches stopped. 
Above that, in scarps and blocks upheaved, the 
rocks strove to fight their heads above the white 
smother. Above these again, changeless since 
the world’s beginning, but changing to every mood 
of sun and cloud, lay out the eternal snow. They 
could see blots and blurs on its face where storm 
and wandering Wullie-wa got up to dance. Below 
them as they stood, the forest slid away in a 
sheet of blue green for mile upon mile; below 
the forest was a village in its sprinkle of terraced 
fields and steep grazing grounds; below the vil- 
lage, they knew, though a thunderstorm worried 
and growled there for a moment, a pitch of 
twelve or fifteen hundred feet gave to the moist 
valley where the streams gather that are the 
mothers of young Sutluj.” 


It is such passages as this that only the 
author of the “ Plain Tales” and “ Many In- 
ventions” has given us in this generation of 
writers. 


TO NEW BOOKS 


records of the Patriots. Though a somewhat 
one-sided treatment of the subject—for Mr. 
Brown is an advocate rather than an impartial 
judge—the book is decidedly stimulating, and 
is of permanent value. (Houghton, Mifflin. 


$2.00. ) 


Mr. SypNey H. Preston’s “The Green Pigs” 
was a story brimful of whimsical humor. This 
The Aban- gently-flowing tale by the same au- 
doned Farmer thor has sporadic bubblings of the 
same quality ; but in the main he has so diluted 
his characteristic excellence that the whole book 
suggests a sort of pale Frank Stockton. A 
town-weary journalist hires a farm upon which 
he lives contentedly, despite occasional! ludicrous 
mishaps. At length after a discovery of oil— 
which turns out to be kerosene, with which the 
well hole has been “ salted ”—the journalist buys 
the farm. A tramp who becomes hired man 
brightens the narrative. Through prodigality of 























THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


inconsequent details the book falls below the 
writer’s possibilities. Yet, though deserving 
no higher praise, it is readable. (Scribner’s. 


$1.25.) 


Mr. FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS’s “ Ro- 
mance of American Politics” is a book of some 
_Devlin— importance, not so much because it 
Boss tells an entertaining story, though it 
does that too, as because it presents a capably 
drawn picture of a flesh and blood politician. 
The best-known boss is the boss of caricature, a 
sinister abstraction resembling the real politician 
no more closely than a caricature of a trust re- 
sembles the amiable gentlemen who gather at 
directors’ meetings. Mr. WILLIAMs’s boss _ is 
“Jimmy, whose heart was overbig for his plain, 
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strong body, this as well as the Jimmy whose 
tireless brain wove the political destinies of a 
city’s thousands ’—the real boss. Jimmy’s di- 
vergences from the path of good citizenship are 
not glossed over, and, though Mr. WiLtlams 
treats him very sympathetically, his good qual- 
ities are not so exaggerated as some persons 
might believe who have never known some “ gen- 
tle pirate.” The narrative takes him from office- 
boydom on a newspaper, through minor cam- 
paigns and a great Presidential convention, to 
the position of boss of a large city and, finally, 
to his political downfall. Two love stories are 
deftly woven into an interesting plot, one of 
which is delicate, the other surprisingly crude—a 
regretable flaw in a book, which, notwithstanding, 
has a keen human interest. (Lothrop. $1.50.) 


THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Reports from book-dealers in Cincinnati, Al- 
bany, Toronto, Boston, Philadelphia, Louisville, 
Dallas, St. Paul, Pittsburg, Washington, St. Louis, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Indianapolis and 
Kansas City, and from librarians in New York, 
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. The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

. Truth Dexter—McCall. (Little, Brown.) 
Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. 
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The Puppet Crown—McGrath. 
The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. 
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. The Octopus—Norris. (Doubleday, Page.) 
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Merrill.) 

g. The Tribulations of a Princess—Anon. 
10. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. (Appleton.) 
11. Jack Raymond—Voynich. (Lippincott.) 
12. Monsieur Beaucaire—Tarkington. 

lips.) 
13. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. (Lane.) 

14. Like Another Helen—Horton. (Bowen-Merrill.) 
15. Katherine Day—Fuller. (Putnam.) 
16. In Search of Mademoiselle—Gibbs. 
17. Penelope’s Irish Experiences— Wiggin. 

Mifflin.) 

18. The Heritage of Unrest—Overton. 

19. The Turn of the Road—Frothingham. 
Mifflin.) 

20. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

21. Sister Teresa—Moore. (Lippincott.) 

22. The Mills of God—Lane. (Appleton.) 

23. The Tower of Wye—Babcock. (Coates.) 

24. A Summer Hymnal—Moore. (Coates.) 

25. Ralph Marlowe—Naylor. (Saalfield.) 

26. A Dream of Empire—Venable. (Dodd, Mead.) 

27. The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth—Anon. 
(Lane.) 

28. Cinderella—Crockett. (Dodd, Mead.) 

29. Your Uncle Lew—Sherlock. (Stokes.) 

30. A Carolina Cavalier—Eggleston. (Lothrop.) 


(Bowen-Merrill.) 
(Century.) 
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(Harper.) 


(Coates.) 
(Houghton, 


(Macmillan.) 
(Houghton, 


(Funk & Wag- 


(Bowen- 


(McClure, Phil- 


San Francisco, Bridgeport, Jersey City, Spring- 
field, Detroit, Hartford, Brooklyn, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Cincinnati and Los An- 
geles combine into the following lists showing 
demands for books: 
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SHORT STORIES OF MEN WHO WORK 


A WOMAN WHO “FOUND HERSELF” IN A SEA 
CHEST 

HIS is the story of a young woman who 

did something with her hands that gave 

her satisfaction out of all proportion to the con- 

crete value of her work—the artist’s satisfaction, 

which alone makes work worth the while of an 
ambitious spirit. 

She had had the usual high-school education ; 
she had taught; she had passed through the 
china-painting age; she had done conventional 
water-colors; she had tried decorative work, 
screens and fans, and chairs and cigar-boxes—all 
without doing a single task that was her own. 
At last she went to the New York Teachers’ 
College and fell among women who were working 
at manual training. She hammered and sawed 
and planed and chiseled and found 
herself. 

During the winter her study developed breadth 
and character. She made a study of old models 
of woodwork. She saw in a book on colonial 
furniture the plate of a little box marked 1602. 
It met her idea and need exactly. She began draw- 
ings for a large sea-chest. She would build it on 
simple, strong lines, and the production would be 
her own handiwork from the making of the 
design to the finishing of the woodwork. The 
model was prevalent in colonial history when 
sea captains returning from long voyages brought 
home stuffs and teas from the Orient in heavy 
timbered boxes, solidly built to withstand the 
shock of many tempests. 

In the summer she was in Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, to attend Mr. Arthur W. Dow’s summer 
school, whose influence was to be of direct ad- 
vantage in all her future work. She submitted 
her scheme to Mr. Dow, and it met his approval. 
She then undertook to find a workroom, and the 
village carpenter offered her a bench in his shop. 
On the morning she arrived at his shop with two 
pieces of wood under her arm he was struck with 
her confident air. 

“IT suppose you’re what they call a lady 
carver,” he said. ‘I suppose the time is coming 
when women will be as much use as men.” 

Every day as the news spread through the 
village that “the old man” had a girl from the 
city carpentering in his shop, men and women 
found it convenient to go along that street and 
look through the door, or stop in for an errand. 

She had trouble with her tools. They dulled 





quickly, lost their edge and chipped off. 
An expressman standing by one morning while 
she was grinding her chisel, felt the situation 


needed an apology to a visitor also near, to whom 
he turned : 

“I suppose now it looks queer to you to see a 
woman in this part of the country using a grind- 
stone.” To which the visitor replied, “ She 
happens to come from New York.” 

Desirous of mollifying her, the next time he 
went by and found her grinding, the expressman 
said to the girl, “ Getting a good edge on it?” 

To cap the climax of her endeavors and in- 
crease the amazement of the natives, she entered 
a store one day and asked for a strop and 
razorine. She wanted to put a final edge on her 
chisel. 

At length the chest was ready for staining. It 
had been rubbed and sandpapered, and a coat of 
stain would give the appearance of antiquity. 
She had spectators even during this process. 
She had gone over the inside, had stained the 
edge all around, then fancying that she saw a 
spot on the bottom that needed retouching, leaned 
over and brushed energetically. When she rose 
there was a broad, dark line across ‘her seer- 
sucker coat. 

One of the seafaring villagers was sitting by 


interestedly watching the performance. He 
chuckled when he saw the paint mark. 
“That reminds me of Jim Scott. He always 


thought he was smarter’n anybody else, ’n did 
things his own way. One day when he was tar- 
ring the mast of a schooner he began at the 
bottom to tar up, and when he had tarred ten 
feet he looked as if he had been tarring ten days.” 

When it came time for the hinges of the chest, 
the girl drew a design to secure the kind she 
wanted, and interviewed all the blacksmiths in 
the village, but not one in Ipswich could make 
her design. As a last resort she went to Salem 
for the work. The hinges were put on with hand- 
wrought nails clinched on the under side after 
the manner of old English chests. It took five 
weeks of hard work to make the chest, and all | 
except the hinges and the joinery was the handi- 
work of a woman. 

The dimensions of the chest were liberal. It 
was built of quarter-sawed oak, seven-eighths of 
an inch stock for the top, front and sides, one 
and one-half inch stock for the lock panel. The 
corner posts were three inches square. The 
pieces in the top, the sides and the back were 
glued together, the carved front panels were 
fitted into the grooved lock panel, and the panels 
were doweled in the posts, or fitted together with 
dowels. The bottom rail was one and one-half 
inch stock, and a cleat-piece was fastened on the 














SHORT STORIES OF MEN WHO WORK 


inside upper edge. There were fourteen pieces 
in all, The measurements of the chest were five 
feet by twenty-two inches, and it was eighteen 
inches high. 

The carving of the panels was an oak leaf 
conventionalized. The design on the posts was 
a modification of the acorn, and the acorn motive 
was used in the hinges, the pattern of the open 
spaces forming an oak leaf. The finishing touch 
was an old English crown padlock, an iron 
antique found in Ipswich. 

After the chest was done an old graybeard 
sauntered in the shop. “Where did you get 
that box?” he asked. “It must be two hundred 
years old, a genuine old sea-chest.” 


HOW PRESIDENT BLANCO NIPPED A REVOLU- 
TION IN THE BUD 


EN. GUZMAN BLANCO of Venezuela, 
who died last year in France, was a soldier 
of remarkable ability and undaunted courage, 
and a diplomat as well. In the fall of 1877, 
when he was President, revolutionary movements 
started against him in the State of Carabobo, 
which, combined with a plot formed in the city 
of Caracas to overthrow him, might have proven 
successful, but for his timely receipt of an 
anonymous letter, and the promptness and tact 
that he displayed in counteracting it. 

When he was leaving the Palace one morning, 
an officer handed him a letter which he opened 
and read while leisurely walking towards the 
main entrance. In this letter the anonymous 
writer informed him that the movement started 
against him in the State of Carabobo was simply 
a blind to draw troops away from the capital to 
that section, while the real head of the revolution 
was in the city of Caracas itself, where a plot 
had been formed to seize the Government the 
moment the army which General Blanco had pre- 
pared and which was ready had left for the seat 
of trouble. The letter further declared that the 
man at the head of the entire movement was 
General Alvarez, who was at that time engaged 
in the cultivation of coffee, and was residing in 
the capital. 

As he reached the street, he finished reading 
the letter, and folding it leisurely remained in 
deep thought a few seconds. Looking up he 
saw General Alvarez riding by on horseback. 
Accosting General Alvarez politely, he asked 
him to dismount, saying that he had a matter of 
great moment to discuss with him. 

President Blanco said: ‘“ General, I have been 
looking for the proper person to command the 
troops which will march tomorrow to meet the 
insurgents in Carabobo; and at this moment, 
upon seeing you, I realize that there is no person 
better fitted to take the command than yourself. 

General Alvarez protested, after thanking the 
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President for the honor of offering him the com- 
mand. If he should leave the capital at this 
particular time his private interests would 
greatly suffer, for the gathering of the coffee 
crop was at hand, and finding himself short of 
funds, he was then endeavoring to raise ten 
thousand dollars to gather the crops upon his 
plantation. 

“Do not worry about that, General,” replied 
the President, “that is too small a matter to 
discuss when the honor of the State is involved. 
Go as I tell you and prepare for your departure. 
Within an hour I will have the sum you need 
delivered to you in cash, so that your interests 
may not suffer.” 

“ At four o’clock this afternoon,” he continued, 
“T shall await you in my private office at the 
Palace to receive my last instructions for the 
campaign.” 

At the appointed hour General Alvarez did 
not present himself, and President Blanco 
mounted his horse, and riding to the house of 
General Alvarez dismounted and entered alone. 

He was received by the General with many 
excuses for not having appeared at the Palace, 
to which the President replied: “Come, Gen- 
eral, we are wasting time; mount your horse and 
accompany me to the Palace.” This peremptory 
order could not be disobeyed ; and upon being 
asked if he iad received the ten thousand dol- 
lars, he replied in the affirmative. 

Then the President quietly remarked: “ By 
the way, General, I appreciate the sacrifice 
which you are making for the country; I know 
perfectly well that the public will feel as deeply 
as I do the credit due you for this generous act, 
and believing that it is due the public that they 
should know at as early an hour as possible 
that the command of our troops will be in such 
patriotic hands, I have had a proclamation pre- 
pared, setting forth the fact of your voluntary 
sacrifice, which I know will be received with 
great satisfaction.” “See,” he added, stepping to 
a window overlooking the plaza, “they are even 
now being distributed, and here is a copy of it.” 

General Alvarez sank into a chair, realizing 
that the general impression which would be 
created among his fellow-conspirators would be 
that he had sold himself to General Blanco, and 
that the ten thousand dollars delivered at his 
house that day was part of the price received for 
his treachery. 

He left the next morning in command of the 
Government forces, but before he reached the 
enemy, the enemy had heard of his coming and 
disbanded. General Alvarez knew that he was 
under the surveillance of two subordinate Gen- 
erals, and he realized that he was a helpless tool 
in the hands of a bolder and abler man than 
himself. 























Workmen as Shareholders in Corporations 


HE steel strike has called attention to one 
method, of which much was once ex- 
pected, of more closely identifying the interests of 
corporations and workingmen—the encourage- 
ment of the men to become shareholders. Such 
encouragement has been given by a number of 
corporations; and in some cases it has had the 
excellent effect of engendering a feeling of com- 
mon interest. Naturally the workmen never 
acquire a great deal of stock in any corporation, 
yet it is not unusual to find establishments where 
capital and labor have, to some degree, been 
merged into one. 

For example, when the National City Bank of 
New York was about to increase its capital stock, 
it passed the word around to its clerks who, in 
some cases with the assistance of the bank, 
bought shares which were then selling at some- 
thing like 150. These shares are now worth 
almost five times what they were worth when the 
clerks bought them. The National City Bank, 
however, does not pretend to make a habit of 
giving such chances. It is not a preferred profit- 
sharing concern, such as the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company or the Great Northern Rail- 
road Company is. 

The system whereby the Illinois Central Rail- 
road enables its workmen to secure a part of its 
profits operates as a sort of savings bank for the 
men. On the first day of each month the market 
value of the shares of the road is registered as 
the price at which they will be sold to the men 
during that month regardless of any fluctuations 
on the market. The stock may be at a high 
mark or at a lower one on the first of the month, 
but it remains the same to the men during that 
month, One advantage of the plan is that the 
men have the privilege of paying for their stock 
on the installment plan by making deposits of 
five dollars or more every month. Upon this de- 
posit they receive four per cent. interest, with the 
right to withdraw the deposit when they choose 
to do so. 


“Is the system a success?” “ Decidedly—‘a 


popular success,’ ” replied a gentleman connected 
with the road. 
30,000 workmen. 


“The road employs almost 
All these men are not profit- 





sharers, but you would be surprised to know just 


how many hundreds are. To be sure, they do 
not own the road, but they do own a part of it, 
and that inspires them with a fidelity that pays 
everyone concerned.” 

The system of the Great Northern Railroad is 
different from that of the Illinois Central. ‘The 
Great Northern system was established a little 
more than a year ago, when $1,000,000 worth of 
shares (10,000) were set aside for the road’s 
employees. Men who had worked on the road 
for five years and whose salary did not exceed 
$3,000 a year were invited to take these shares, 
paying only their par value. But if the men 
could have bought shares at par that were selling 
at a premium, not one of them would have 
neglected to buy and promptly to sell. The 
management of the road hit upon a scheme to 
avoid such a free distribution of wealth at the 
road’s expense by organizing the Great Northern 
Investment Company, Limited. This company 
issues certificates to investing employees witness- 
ing their ownership of the shares bought. These 
are held by the company in escrow, because if 
they were not so held, the owners would sell 
them. Then, when the dividend falls due, it is 
paid to the Investment Company, which dis- 
tributes it to the holders of its certificates. The 
company stands ready to redeem its certificates 
at any time. The system was designed to in- 
terest trainmen, and the rank and file of the 
road’s employees. 

It cannot be said that the trainmen on either 
road become rich as a result of either of these 
systems. But then the system was not estab- 
lished to make them suddenly rich. Its purpose 
is to help those who have saved a little money 
and desire to invest it well. The thrifty em- 
ployee finds himself daily better off, and the 
feeling that the road’s interest is his interest is 
strengthened. The moral effect is good both on 
the management of the road and on the men. 


To Connect Asia and America by Rail 


Ss connect the new world with the old by a 
railroad, with a ferry across Bering Sea, 
is a long-cherished dream that is likely to be 
fulfilled within a reasonable time. The combina- 




















AMONG THE WORLD’S WORKERS 


tion of capital of American, Russian and French 
financiers, who have recently taken up the pro- 
position, seems to foreshadow success. Officials 
representing the French syndicate, and others 
representing the Russo-China Bank and the 
Manchurian Railroad, as well as accredited rep- 
resentatives of the Russian Government, are in 
the United States in conference with American 
financiers and railroad managers, and are re- 
viewing the proposed route for a railroad from 
Alaska to Siberia. 

This road is planned to run from Circle City, 
Alaska, on the American side following a course 
north of the Yukon River and south of the 
Arctic circle, to Cape Prince of Wales, the ex- 
treme western point of the American continent; 
thence crossing Behring Strait to Siberia. The 
same financial syndicate that proposes to build 
on the American side proposes with the aid of 
the Russian Government to build also from the 
east coast of Siberia in a southwesterly direction, 
connecting with the Trans-Siberian line at Vladi- 
vostock, finding an outlet into China vid the 
Manchurian Railroad. 

The scheme is the beginning of a plan out- 
lined by Mr. J. J. Hill, whose ambition has for 
years been to open up the markets of the Orient 
for the products of the western States. Rail- 
roading in Alaska is practicable. The White 
Pass and Yukon Road, now in successful opera- 
tion, has demonstrated this, and engineers de- 
clare that nowhere on the proposed line will so 
many difficulties be encountered as were found 
on this line. One of the foreign representatives 
who has recently been in conference with Amer- 
ican financiers here during the past two months, 
thus describes the plans of the promoters of the 
road : 

“There is nothing impossible about the build- 
ing of a line from Alaska to Siberia. Indeed, 
feats of engineering have been accomplished 
that seemed far more improbable than this under- 
taking. We have the capital to complete the 
enterprise. All we want is the assurance from 
the United States Government that the rights of 
foreigners will be protected. 

“The present plans contemplate the construc- 
tion of a failroad from Circle City, Alaska, to 
Cape Prince of Wales, a distance of about 750 
miles. The line would follow the Yukon River 
for about two-thirds of the distance and would 
pass north of Nome City not more than eighty 
miles from that thriving mining town. To reach 
the Siberian coast we would cross Behring Strait, 
with the aid of powerful car ferries such as are 
employed by the Russian Government. The dis- 
tance is not greater than across Lake Michigan, 
where car ferries are in successful operation. 
We would lay rails across the many islands in 
the channel between Alaska and Siberia, and in 
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this manner it would be possible to cross from 
America to Russia in ten hours, transferring a 
full train load of freight. From the Siberian 
coast we contemplate the building of about two 
thousand miles of road, reaching Vladivostock, 
and there connecting with the Trans-Siberian 
road and the Manchurian roadway into northern 
China. Russia is willing to assume the de- 
velopment of her western territory and French 
and American capital is to build the road. 

“Two years after the completion of this road, 
twenty thousand people from France, Spain, 
Italy and Germany will settle in Alaska and the 
development of her wonderful resources will 
have begun. By that time I believe the popula- 
tion of Alaska will not be far from one million 
people.” 

The question naturally arises, Who will profit 
by it? This is not difficult to answer. The ma- 
terial not only for building a road from some 
terminus of the present American lines, but for 
the entire proposed Alaska-Siberian line, must 
necessarily be obtained in the United States. A 
line from some point in Manitoba to Circle City 
would probably be built as soon as the Alaskan 
line becomes assured. ‘This would be a natural 
result. Indeed, such a line has already been 
surveyed. The Canadian Northern Railroad 
Company has mapped out two routes, one to the 
Pacific coast, three hundred miles north of Vic- 
toria, and another in the direction of Dawson 
and Circle City. Work on this line is being 
pushed ahead rapidly, but already the line ex- 
tends northwest from Winnipeg quite a distance, 
and an extension to Circle City could be started 
under the most favorable conditions. With this 
plan followed out it is not a great stretch of the 
imagination to see that millions of tons of iron, 
millions of ties and a vast army of men will be 
required to complete the undertaking. Follow- 
ing the building of these lines the United States 
must reap the reward of the development of her 
possessions in Alaska. Railroad men of the 
Northwest say that the completion of such a 
gigantic undertaking would redound to the ben- 
efit of the United States for centuries. 


The Prevention of Shipwreck by Wireless Telephony 


N a thick fog at three o’cleck in the morning 
on August 12th, the steamer Ha/ifax, with 
250 passengers and a cargo of freight, went 
ashore on Minot’s Ledge, at the extreme southern 
end of Boston Harbor. Almost due north, on 
Egg Rock, Nahant, the other limit of the harbor, 
the installation had begun of an invention that 
will enable navigators to avoid such wrecks. We 
have lighthouses—wonderfully efficient when the 
fog is not too thick. We are going to have a 
submarine-signalling system capable of informing 
a pilot of the location of his ship within five 
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degrees of absolute accuracy at a distance of 
fifteen miles from shore under any weather con- 
ditions. It is known as the Mundy-Gray Sub- 
marine Telephone. 

In operation in Boston Harbor it will work in 
this way. At Egg Rock will be a transmitter and 
a receiver connected with a tube lowered some 
fifteen feet in the water; by means of an instru- 
ment like the keyboard of a typewriter, a number 
of bell-strokes will be rung—corresponding with 
the key pressed— which, from the vibrating sub- 
merged bell will be conveyed to the water; 
and the water (an unsurpassed sound conductor, 
as anyone knows who has ever listened under 
water to the rapping of two stones or the chug- 
chug of a steamboat) will convey the bell strokes 
to a receiving diaphragm on the bow-plates of the 
warned vessel. The receiver on shore permits 
also return signals. A single station of this kind 
can convey pretty accurate information of posi- 
tion by a preconceived signal system. But there 
is also to be a station at the famous Minot’s 
Ledge, at the southern lip of the harbor, where 
the lighthouse was once destroyed in a storm. 
Thus the whole mouth of the harbor comes 
within the protected circles made by the sound 
waves radiating from these centres. 

A ship, provided with the proper apparatus, 
comes feeling its way up to Boston Light in the 
impenetrable blackness of a foggy night. The 
captain sits in the pilot-room with an ordinary 
long-distance telephone receiver at his ear. He 
bears four faint bell strokes, deep: that is the 
bell at Minot’s Ledge. A minute later he hears 
three faint bell strokes, high: that is Nahant. 
He examines the sound chart, with which all 
vessels installing the system are provided; and 
he finds the exact position in which he must be 
to hear one bell a minute before the other. 
Shifting his course a bit he finds that he hears 
both bells at the same time: he is midway be- 
tween the signal stations. Thus it will be pos- 
sible for a ship to come up Boston Harbor at 
full speed in the blackest of storms with as great 
certainty of its position as if it were daylight. 

Only two lines of steamers have yet been fur- 
nished with the apparatus, and Boston is the 
only port where the apparatus is yet tried. It is 
wireless telephony. It rings, one may trust, the 
farewell of a large class of marine disasters. 


To Banish the Kitchen 


HE era that sees the horseless carriage may 
yet have the kitchenless home. Many of 


the household duties of our grandmothers, such 
as spinning, weaving, brewing, and the washing 
of clothes, are now either partly or wholly per- 
formed outside the household; and experiments 
lately made in Boston suggest the possibility that 
cooking of food may pass from the domestic 
kitchen to the caterer’s shop. The Committee 
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on Domestic Service of the Boston Branch of 
Collegiate Alumnz, deciding that the servant 
problem hinges on the diminution of housework, 
and fixing on household cooking as the point of 
attack, investigated the comparative cost of food 
cooked in the kitchen and ready-cooked food 
bought outside. If it should be found, that 
food equal in quality to home-cooked food could 
be furnished as cheaply, not only, would the 
vexed cook question be solved, but the first step 
would be taken toward sending the kitchen to 
follow the smoke-house and the range to follow 
the spinning-wheel and the loom. 


The results of the investigation open a sug- 
gestive vision. By scrupulous computation of 
every detail of cost—labor, material and fuel, the 
committee demonstrated that baker’s bread at 
5-55 cents a pound is the only food article more 
cheaply bought than made: to make a pound in 
the kitchen costs 5.865 cents—a little over a 
third of a cent more. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that home-made bread is usually of a better 
quality. Meat, in the form of turkey and chicken, 
were found to be cheaper when cooked at home 
—24 cents as against 35 cents a pound for the tur 
key, 26 cents as against 35 cents for the chicken. 
Experiments on a larger scale were conducted in 
November, 1899, and May, 1go1, by clubs of 
from eight to fifteen persons living for alternate 
periods on home-cooked food and purchased food 
—most of the latter from the New England 
Kitchen, where cooked food is sold at a minimum 
of profit. In November the food prepared at 
home cost 16% cents a meal; that bought out- 
side, 2514 cents: in May the figures were 15 and 
19% cents. Not only was the home-cooked food 
considerably cheaper, but it gave better satis- 
faction. It seems plain, then, that on the ground 
of expense alone no change may be expected in 
household economy until the supplying of cooked 
food shall become so widespread a business as 
to reduce prices considerably. But other ele- 
ments must be considered. To many feople the 
time spent in cooking and the necessa. y annoy- 
ance easily offset any gain in cheapress; for 
others the banishment of cooking would settle 
unpleasant servant problems; to others still the 
opportunity to purchase even a large pai. of the 
food supply outside—as ice-cream is fre quently 
purchased now—would be an appreciab: : boon. 
Evidence secured by the committee show :d that 
these considerations have greatly increas :d the 
cooked food business of late, and that le.s and 
less are people placing entire dependence »n the 
home kitchen. Even now in families vhere 
time and bother are considered more than 
pennies, the kitchen is no longer a nec: ssity. 
With the inevitable cheapening of cooked ‘ood, 
the increase in its use seems also inevi. ‘le. 
We may yet be kitchenless, 
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RECLAIMING OF STEEL SCRAP 


TEEL is the talisman of modern indus- 
trial achievement. It is the one thing 
necessary in the production of almost 

every article in modern daily use, whether it 
be a twenty-ton steamship or a lady’s watch. 
Without steel that wonderful bridge in India, 
2,260 feet long, spanning a chasm five hun- 
dred feet deep, described in the September 
Wor.p’s Work, could not have been built. 
No other material could stand the strain put 
upon it. The new East River bridge, now 
building in New York, is practically all steel ; 
its tall towers are marvels of grace and light- 
ness, yet they are capable of bearing a stu- 
pendous weight. The Brooklyn bridge just 
a little below it, with its massive stone towers, 
allows a comparison that is very impressive. 
The famous old cup winner “ America,” re- 


cently sailed in the New York Yacht Club 
cruise in company with the stars of the yacht- 
ing world, “Constitution”? and ‘ Columbia,” 
yet the “ America” has become merely a curi- 
osity as a racing boat, while the Herreshoff crea- 
tions are the embodiment of speed afloat. 
The new cup defenders could not be built if 
it were not for steel: steel frames, steel 
spars, steel rigging; their very existence is 
dependent on this all pervasive material. 

It can be truthfully said that the nations 
producing the greatest amount of steel are to 
be reckoned as the greatest industrial world 
powers. 

It is the commonly accepted idea that 
unless steel is forged, hammered into shape, 
or rolled, it has little more strength than cast 
iron. The common cast steel is more brittle 
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A HEAP OF SCRAP STEEL 
The material from which “ Jupiter Steel ’’ is made 


than the forged product, and cannot be used 
where it is called upon to bear a great ten- 
sion. It has remained for H. B. Whall and 
A. B. Lundin to discover a method by which 
scrap or waste steel can be cast and still 
have all the qualities of the forged product. 
The United States Steel Company owns all 
the rights of this new invention and at their 
plant in Everett, Mass., make “ Jupiter Steel,” 
as they call their new product, for an infinite 
variety of uses. 

The United States Government, than whom 
there is no more exacting customer in this 
country, if not in the world, will have for its 
new battleships “Rhode Island” and “New 
Jersey” steel castings made of Jupiter steel, 
weighing forty-three tons (86,000 pounds) 
each. The Fore River Ship and Engine 
Company have the contract for these new 
battleships and have 
already given the 
order for the im- 
mense castings. 
This is simply a 
single example of 
the uses to which 
“Jupiter Steel” is ap- 
plicable. The same 
steel which can be 
produced cheaply 
enough to be used 
for a forty-ton cast- 
ing in a battleship 
may be used, when 
treated in practically 
the same way, for 
tools requiring a 
very fine edge ; such 
as a _ cCarpenter’s |e 


steel, like a cold chisel. “ Jupiter:Steel,” 
cheap enough to be used for a two-ton fly 
wheel, can be and is also used to take the 
place of tool steel, which costs from nine to 
fourteen cents a pound. 

Forging, which is only a shorter word for 
hammering into shape, requires by the very 
nature of the process much time and skillful 
handling to produce a perfect result. In 
forging the metal is squeezed into shape, 
either by repeated blows of a hammer or 
through hydraulic pressure. If the former 
process is used, great pains are taken and 
much time is lost; if the latter, very ex- 
pensive dies are necessary to shape the metal 
while it is in its semi-fluid state. 

The molten “Jupiter Steel” is run into a 
mold, made out of sand by a wooden pattern, 
and when it has cooled the piece is ready for 
the finishers. 

There is no comparison between the two 
processes when the trouble and expense are 
considered; the quality of the two products 
are the same. Capable of bearing a strain of 
73,000 pounds to the inch (Government test), 
“Jupiter Steel” may be depended upon to 
stand any stress upon it. 

The manufacturers of New England, and 
the number is legion, have learned that there 
is no need to send to far Pennsylvania for 
steel forgings to replace broken parts, to hold 
their machinery idle many days while an ex- 
pensive forging is homered out. The United 
States Steel Company’s plant is at their very 
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IN THE “ JUPITER STEEL” WORKS 


Cleaning some large castings 


doors, where a casting of “Jupiter Steel” 
may be made in a few hours at half the cost 
and delivered at the disabled factory 48 or 36 
hours after the pattern bas been sent out. 

Among the seven hundred customers on 
the United States Steel Company’s books the 
greater majority are New England manufac- 
turers, and the immense advantage of the 
factory’s location within one to six hours’ 
journey of the large consumers of its products 
will be at once apparent. 

“Jupiter Steel” is not made up of abso- 
lutely new material, but refines and regener- 
ates, as it were, scrap steel that has outlived its 
usefulness. By this process of alchemy a worn 
out boiler plate or a broken fly-wheel becomes 
keen edged axes or swiftly moving steamboat 
walking beams and begin again an important 
existence. The manufacturers from whom 
scrap steel is bought receive it again as tools, 
shafting and machinery. For the first time 
supply. and demand are brought close together 
in this respect in New England. So success- 
tul has the venture proved that the United 
States Steel Company have found it necessary 


to increase their plant fifty per cent. The 
enlarged plant will enable them to develop 
the Neal Duplex Brake; a power brake, the 
patents of which they control absolutely. 
Applicable to any car, occupying but four 
inches of axle space and operated entirely by 
the force generated by the motion of the car, 
under absolute and immediate control of the 
motorman but not dependent on his muscular 
force, the Neal Duplex Brake is sure to be in 
great demand for use on the modern, heavy, 
double and quadruple motor electric car. 

The power being controlled by and _ at- 
tached to the present brake handle and 
brake staff, gives him absolute control of 
the car in one handle, and it can be stopped 
without jar almost instantly. It is in 
daily use on the cars of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railroad Company, the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, the Worcester Con- 
solidaied Street Railway Company, the Lynn 
and Boston Street Railway Company, and 
the Fitchburg Street Railway Company, 
and has proved its efficiency and effective- 
ness. All parts requiring strength are made 
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of “Jupiter Steel.” It is evident that there 
is much profit in an alliance such as this, the 
patented article for which there is a large 
and increasing demand, controlled by the 
company that produces the material from 
which it is made. 

One of the chief virtues of the Neal 
Duplex brake is its absolute reliability in an 
emergency. The traffic on the Brighton 
Beach line of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
is terrific. At the point 
shown in the picture 
the electric tracks join 
with those used by the 
steam road and, ac- 
cording to rule, all cars 
make a full stop while 
descending the steep 
grade until the steam 
track isclear. A short 
time ago at this very 
place a heavily loaded 
car fitted with the or- 
dinary brake could not 
be held on the grade 
and was derailed by a 
passing steam train. 
During the daily runs 
subjected to all the 
tests of actual service 
for six weeks on this 
same section (one of 
the busiest of the 
Brooklyn system) the 
Neal Duplex brake has 
never failed in the least, 
the motorman having 
absolute control at all times. 

The United States Steel Company was 
organized in September, 1899, and since De- 
cember, 1899, it has paid quarterly dividends 
at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum. 
Full advantage cannot be taken of the com- 
pany’s opportunities because of limited facil- 
ities to handle the rapidly increasing business 
and to manufacture the Neal Duplex Brake, 
over which they have absolute control. 

Ground has already been broken for an addi- 
tion to the buildings amounting to fifty per 
cent. of the present plant. 

Since the first of the articles on “ Jupiter 
Steel’? was published in May of this year, 
the business has grown greatly and the plant 
has been found inadequate in consequence. 
Investors have subscribed very largely, and 
the reorders prove that the business men who 
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have bought stock found the venture profit- 
able. 

The directors have therefore decided to 
sell a block of treasury stock at its par value 
of five dollars per share to provide the work- 
ing capital for the manufacture of the brakes 
and increase the casting output of the present 
plant. In this connection it should be stated 
that the company has paid quarterly dividends 
at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum on 
its stock since Decem- 
ber, 1899. With the 
facilities provided for 
the manufacture of the 
Duplex brakes these 
dividends can be in- 
creased. The com- 
pany’s stock capitaliza- 
tion is 600,000 shares 
of a par value of five 
dollars per share. 

It is interesting to 
note the significance of 
stock purchases, for they 
nearly always.have been 
in quantity in direct ra- 
tio to the knowledge 
acquired by the pur- 
chaser of the com- 
pany’s affairs. An in- 
vestor who will write 
about the purchase of 
twenty or thirty shares 
will buy two or three 
hundred shares after an 
inspection of the com- 
pany’s plant, its patents 
and its growing business. 

At Everett the company owns seventy-four 
acres of land, having both rail and water 
facilities. On this land a modern plant, 
200x130 feet, has been built, provided with 
electric cranes, furnaces, drying ovens, gas 
producers, boilers, engines, dynamos, sand blast, 
crucible plant, finishing machines, offices, etc. 

A cordial invitation to inspect the plant at 
Everett is extended to all who are looking for 
a safe and legitimate investment. Those 
who cannot do this will have any information 
desired sent to them promptly upon applica- 
tion to the Boston office of the United States 
Steel Company, 151 Oliver street, Boston. 
The United States Steel Company organized 
in September, 1899, has no connection with 
the United States Steel Corporation, which 
was incorporated in February, 1901. 
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Twice the Worth for Your Money 


Common beer can be brewed for 
half the cost of Schlitz; yet your deal- 
er gets as much for one as the other. 


He will give you what you want if 
you insist; but if you don’t care, you 
will likely get a kind that pare better. 


This is how we double the cost: 


First, in materials. The These things are done to 


barley and hops are the best 
that money can buy. 

Second, in maintaining 
cleanliness. 

Third, in ag | the beer 
in glass rooms, in filtered air. 

Fourth, in filtering the pro- 
duct; then sterilizing every 
bottle after it is sealed. 


| refrigerating 


insure absolute purity; to keep 
out the germs,and to kill those 
that get in it. 

Fifth, in aging the beer in 
rooms for 
months before it is marketed. 


It is beer that lacks age that 
ferments on your stomach, 
causing biliousness. 


The result is healthfulness; and it 


costs you nota ec: 4 extra. 


The fact 


that we pay for it shows how impor- 
tant we know:it to be. 


THE BEER 
THAT MADE | 


M/ILWA UKEE | 
FAMOUS / 





Y ou’ll get twice the 
worth for your money 


if you ask for Schlitz. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 


d. L. STACK 


In writing to advertisers please mention THz Wor.tp’s Work. 
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Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen 














DEAL for students and for all writers. No dipping o 
the pen and distracting of the thought. To write a, 
word or to write a page it is always ready. Instantly—and 
without shaking or jarring. SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


L. E. Waterman Co. . 
157 Broadway, New York. 12 Golden Lane, London, Eng. 














Automohbiles 


GASOLENE 





COLUMBIA ELECTRIC SURREY ELECTRIC 


1901 Models for Ready Delivery 


So extensively have we spread the fame of 
Columbia Automobiles that the Queen of England 
selected one of our carriages for her own use, and 
has since ordered another for her sister, the 
Dowager Empress of Russia. 





Forty Miles on each Battery Charge 





= 


1901 Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on request ceanmabin A ELECTRIC PHAETON 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE CoO., 
antec 100 Broadway, N. +. 
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“PIERCE” Boilers and Radiators 


NEW YORK 


46-48 East 20th St. 50 Oliver St. 


Have withstood the test of actual operation 
under the most varied conditions. 


May be installed in old houses as well as new. 
Save fuel and give a mild even temperature 
without dust and dirt in the living rooms. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE 
Mfg. Co., Syracuse, New York. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
24 South 7th St. 
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INSTEAD OF EATHER 


FOR UPHOLSTERING 


Exactly Resembles Morocco Leather, But Costs Half as Much. 
Unequalled for Library, Dining Room, Club Room and Office Furniture. 


Does not crack, peel or rot; never moulds; never gets sticky ; will not burn ; defaces with difficulty ; 
is always handsome and contains no rubber or celluluse. Tested for six years by leading Furniture 
Makers, Carriage and Yacht Builders, Steamship and Railway Lines, with unqualified success. 

Received Highest Award at the recent National Export Exposition in Philadelphia 
A piece 18 x 18 inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Pantasote is entirely odorless, which distinguishes it from all other leather substitutes, 


Free sample, 15 x 6 inches, sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’s address. 
AUTION! There are worthless imitations. Genuine has * Pantasote”’ 





stamped on the goods. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, Dept. A, New York City 
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If you wish a 

Close and 
Hard=Shooting 
Gun 


BAKER 


‘Write for Description. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N.Y. 








| Prof. R. LEONIDE WANGER’S 


ORIGINAL SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 


Without the use of apparatus, successfully taught by mail, (both sexes). Individual instructions 
iven in each case. Requires but 5 to 10 minutes exercise daily and does not overtax the heart. 
cknowledged by the best athletes, professional and business men everywhere to be the most 


perfect system taught. 
BALTIMORE, March 9, 1901. 


Prof. R. L. WAGNER, 
DEAR SIR :—I beg leave to say that I have taken one set of your physical exercise lessons and feel that 
I have been much benefited thereby. Yours truly, 
JOHN K. COWEN, (President Baltimore & Ohio Railroad). 


| E Shoulder- - - 2tos5_ ins. IN 
Chest - - - - 2to4_ ins. 3 WEEKS 
YOU CAN NGREAS Upperarm - - %to 14 ins. 
Ex sion - - 2tos_ ins. 
YOUR Waist (Reduced) 2 to 8 ins, _ UNDER MY INSTRUCTON 
A Positive and Permanent CURE for Constipation, Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion and Insomnia, not occasionally, but in every instance. 
Write for fuller information and testimonials. 


Prof. R. LEONIDE WANGER, 517 St. James Building, 26th Street and Broadway, New York City. 
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POPP LAO 


Result of a single shot from a .303 


SAVAGE inn*" 
bullet. 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 

Do not buy a rifle until you have examined into the 
merits of the Savage. which is the twentieth century 
arm. Absolutely safe, strongest shooter. 

Only hammerless repeating rifle in the world. 
Constructed to shoot six different cartridges 
in one rifle. 
Adapted for Grizzly Bears and Rabbits. 
We guarantee every Savage Rifle. 
-393 and 30-30 Calibres. 


Write for our handsome new catalogue, No. 12. 


Savage Arms Co., Utica, New York, U.S.A. 
BAKER & HAMILTON, Pacific Coast Agents. 
San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal. 

Awarded Grand Gold Medal at Paris, beating all competitors. 
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The smooth steel tune sheet used only by 
the Stella music box represents the true 
The principle of music box perfection. No 
pins or projectivesto break off. One sheet 
played 32000 tunes without deterioration. 


s 
New STELLA Music 
. Boxes 
M u S 1 Cc very nearly approach the Piano in sweetness, 
harmony and volume of tone. Theexpression 
is perfect and the number of tunes unlimited. 


Do not mistake any other music box for the 
Stella. Sold everywhere by jewelers and mu- 


Pri nciple sic dealers. The Sfel/a book, free. 


Jacot Music Box Co, 27 Union Sq.,New York. 
Our Music Box Always Guaranteed. 











A GRAND GRAPHOPHONE 


ALSO USING SMALL CYLINDERS 


For $25.00 


The possessor of one of these new machines may have small records to use 
with the small mandrel, and is also able to avail himself of the great volume and 
superior quality of the Grand records at no additional cost other than that of the 
records themselves. 

You can make your own records on the Grapho- 
phone. Other talking machines lack this, the 
greatest charm. 
Grapho- Small records, 50 cents each; $5 per dozen. 
Grand records, $1 each. 


phone ed | The Graphophoneis the best taiking machine 


Arranged et os y 4 The real voice. All the volume. All 
* ‘e : Re: the tone quality. The same brilliant effect 
for oS ae ee aS as the original itseif. 


Small Abit MM L ebbrapyn, er Graphophones of other styles, from $1.50 up, 
Write for catalogue. 


Cylinders 


Send cash with order to nearest office. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS FOR TALKING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


New York : Wholesale & Retail, 93 Chambers St. Minneapolis : 306 Nicollet Ave. Chicago : 88 Wabash Ave 
Uptown, Retail only, 573 Fifth Ave. Washington : g19 Pennsylvania Ave. San Francisco : 125 Geary St. 

Baltimore : 110 E. Baltimore St. Boston: 164 Tremont St. St. Louis : 720-722 Olive St. 

Philadelphia : 1032 Chestnut St. Pittsburg : 615 Penn Ave. Buffalo : 645 Main St. 

Paris : 34 Boulevard des Italiens. London: 122 Oxford St., West, Berlin: 65-A Friedrichstrasse. 
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"UNDERWEAR k 


IS A COMFORT AND A _ LUXURY AT 
REASONABLE PRICE. MADE ONLY FROM 
. i see THE BEST OF THE WORLD’S MATERIALS y- 
4 Fadl BY THE BEST AMERICAN SKILL. NO DYE-STUFFS. r 
: IT IS THE PERFECT UNDERCLOTHING FOR THE HEALTH OF 
at sib z YOUR CHILDREN. IT IS MADE IN DIFFERENT WEIGHTS AND TO 
Sod FIT ALL SIZES OF PEOPLE, FROM BABIES TO GIANTS. 


4 
. SOLD BY PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN NEW YORK AND ALL LARGE CITIES. 4 


Lf not by yours, write to Z Greene St., 
ROOT’S UNDERWEAR, New York. 


. 
: 

















Southern Railway 


THE GREAT TRUNK LINE TO THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS Ou 








ee American railways the “ South- q 
ern Railway” ranks foremost in point 
DIRECT ROUTE TO TEXAS, of equipment and superior service. 
MEXICO, CALIFORNIA AND Its road-bed and motive power are equal to 
any in the world, its trains are up-to-date in 
FLORIDA, CUBA, WEST IN- equipment, its dining car service ideal, its 
DIES AND CENTRAL AMER- schedules both fast and reliable—in a word, 
when you travel via the Southern you are 
ICAN PORTS. % % % & . assured that the best that can be offered 


awheel is yours. 
OPERATING THE PEERLESS SOUTHERN FLYERS: 


seine sine daniels « Washingon and Southwestern Limited, 





271 and 1185 Broadway. New York and Atlanta Express, 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, East. Pass’r Agent. Washington and Chattanooga Express, 
J. M. Cup, W. A. TuRK, New York and Florida Express, 
eee Asst. PT. M. __U. S. Fast Mail for the South, 
S. H. Harpwick, Gen’l Pass’r Agent, The “Southern Palm Limited.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. . 5 ‘ ; 
ons Cc (During Tourist Season, New York and St. Augustine.) 
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23 YEARS 
the Standard of 


Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: 155-157 Broadway 


ow 504 Fulton Street 
OSTO 230-232 Boylston Street 

PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 

CHICAGO 82 State Street 


dete In all Principal Cities 




















—TO— 


Typewriter Buyers 


The makers of the ‘‘Standard Remington’”’ 
Typewriters, placi ing great value and dependence 
on the name ‘‘ Remington,’? have just obtained 
(subject to appeal) a decision of. the Jnited States 
Circuit Court in Vermont, looking to the suppres- 
sion of the names *Remington- Sholes’’ and 

‘Rem-Sho ”’ upon, and in the sale of, the 


‘“‘Rem-=Sho’’ Typewriter 


Depending not upon the name and advertise- 
ment, but upon actual trial to sell our machine, 
we defend this litigation in vindication of our 
rights. - The excellent names of our founders, 
Messrs. Remington and Sholes could not sell their 
machine in 1895, when it was young and crude. 
Now that it is perhaps the most perfect made the 
possible loss of these names cannot stop its sale. 

We therefore unhesitatingly call public attention 
to this litigation as the greatest endorsement of our 
machine and best proof of our good faith in selling. 
We shall promptly obey the ultimate order of the 
Court, and, if we must, shall try to find better 
names. It would be hard to find a better machine. 


If you are interested in Speed-writing, 


Billing, Index Card writing,‘ etc., 
send for our McTurran booklets. 


REMINGTON-SHOLES COMPANY 
Dept. B. 127 Rees Street, Chicago. 

















THE EQUITABLE 


“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY 


is the first consideration 
in any financial contract. 
and should be more rigor- 
ously insisted upon ina 
contract of life assurance 
than in any other, for up- 
onits permanent security 
may depend the whole 
future of your family. 


THE EQUITABLES POLICIES 
ARE THE GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, NewYork. 
JWALEXANDER, Pres. J.H.HYDE,VicePres. 
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To all 


=~ Spinal Deformities 


85 per cent. cheaper 
than the old methods. 
100 per cent. better. 













Weighs ounces 
where others 
weigh pounds. 
For Men, Wo- 
men and Children; 
none too young, 
none too old to 
be cured. 


We offer the only Scientific Appliance ever invented tor the relief and 
cure ot this unsightly condition ; cured Mr. P. B. Sheldon, the inventor, 
of curvature of the spine of 30 years’ standing. 


Throw away the cumbersome and expensive 
plaster of paris and sole leather jackets. 


Our Appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms to the body 
as not to evidence that a support is worn. It is constructed on strictly 
scientific anatomical principles, and is truly a godsend to all. sufferers 
| from spinal troubles, male or female. We also make Scientific Appli- 
ances for protruding abdomen, weak back, stooping shoulders. Send 
for free booklet and letters from Physicians, Physical Instructors and 
those who know from experience of our wonderful Appliances. 

Prices #4 to #25. 
STEAMBURG, N. Y., February oth, rgor. 

After having worn the plaster of paris jackets, I can truthfully say 
your appliance is far more comfortable to wear. It corrects curvature 
quite as well and fits the body so perfectly that no one would suspect | 
was wearing one. You have my litelong gratitude and well wishes. 

IDA BLOOD. 

Op The plaster of paris jacket above mentioned weighed 8% lbs 
The Philo Burt Appliance put on in its place weighed 17 ounces—a 
difference of 115 ounces. 


THE PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
48 THIRD STREET, - - JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

















PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO. 


May 1 to November 1, 190%. 





“ Picturesque Pan-American Route to Buffalo” 
a beautifully illustrated and comprehensive publica- 
tion issued by the “Grand Trunk Railway System” 
giving accurate information of the Exhibition with 
plan of the grounds, also map giving complete infor- 
mation of Buffalo, and will be sent free on receipt of 

¥ al t two cents postage. 

Those planning a trip to Buffalo and Pan-American 
Exposition this year should make arrangements to 
take in one of the popular side trips offered by the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the most beautiful and 
healthful summer resorts, situated in the “ Highlands 
of Ontario,” located 1000 feet above sea level, a few 





dete 3S PAT. APR.25! ¢ #1893." hours’ run from Buffalo. Good hotel accommoda- 
= tion, magnificent scenery, perfect immunity from 
ELASTIC RIBBED Hay Fever; a place where Health and Pleasure go 


hand in hand. The Highlands of Ontario include 


U N I O N S U I  @ S the following " well-known and popular districts :— 


“ Muskoka Lakes,” “ Lake of Bays,” “ Magnetawan 


y 2e e body like a idit ._ Fitting like : P > 
pst lheegy vem? age be ids» Leow gemmmantenggs Me on Bons River,” “30,000 Islands of the Georgian Bay,” “Ka- 


a glove, but softly and without pressure. No buttons 


a -— front. Made for men, Pe none a vont wartha Lakes,” and the region around “Lakes Sim- 

| people. Most convenient to put on, being enter at the ‘. eae 

' comand drawn on, like Key meno With no torah kind of coe and Couchiching.” 

H underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit or dresses or . ° e ° ° 

| wear comfortably so small a corset. Made in great _ Illustrated descriptive publications, maps and all 

| variety of fabrics and weights. information can be had free by applying to FRANK 
SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE P Dwyer, Eastern Passenger Agent, 290 Broadway, 











New York. 
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From the Top of 
Pike’s Peak 
to the Lowlands of 
the Tropics 


—whatever the condition of cold or 
heat—the exact adjustments of the 


ELGIN 


Watch 


assures perfect timekeeping. Every 
Elgin watch is factory tested by 
refrigeration and oven heat—the 
most accurate pocket time pieces 
ever made. 


Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works. Booklet free. 


Elgin National Watch Co. Elgin, Ill. 











WOULD YOU BECOME’) 
AMANOFMARK ¢ 


Would you possess the capacity that directs affairs? 

Would you develop the power that dominates men, the 
force that controls their minds? In all walks of life these faculties 
measure the difference between success and failure. They are to be { 
traced to one mental characteristic—Personal Magnetism. 
It is this well-nigh indefinable something that makes a man irresistible; that en- 
ables him to compass all difficulties; to surmount all obstacles. It is this mental energy that 
causes him to surpass his fellow-men in the pursuit of fame, fortune, happiness. With the con- 
sciousness of the power of Personal Magnetism attained, comes ability to make friends; inspire 
confidence; win affections. You can embrace opportunities, gain social position, achieve 
business success, Youcan become a great power for good in the community in which you live. 
. THE WONDERS OF PERSONAL MAGNETISM AND HYPNOTISM ” 
is the title of a scientific treatise which tells you precisely how to acquire this marvelous 
influence. It isa comprehensive work by the eminent authority, Dr. X. La Motte Sage, A.M., 
Ph.D., LL.D., graphically written, profusely illustrated, admirably executed. It reveals 
wonderful secrets and contains startling surprises. It is free to you for the asking. ‘This 
offer is absolutely genuine and without conditions. Send your name and address and receive 
the beok by return mail without expenditure. It has brought success to thousands who have 
sent us such testimonials as these: 

Rev. J. C. Quinn, D.D., Ph.D., Pittsfield, Ills., says: Mrs.R.C.YouncG,No.312 Indiana St., Lawrence, Kan., 


** Your treatise is a revelation. It is far in advance of writes: ‘‘ Your instructions are worth more than all the 
anything of the kind that I have eer seen.” previous reading of my life. The book issimply grand.” 


Write at once to 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Dept. JLI. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE SUPREMACY oF 


BROWNS SHAMROCK LINENS 


IS. ACKNOWLEDGED EVERYWHERE 
ESPECIALLY FOR TABLE USE. 
ALWAYS ASK TO SEE THEM. 


Z21-48° 23 WHITE ST. 
NEW YORK. 





















Size 48 in. long, 30 in. wide & 45 in. high 


This style $14. Other styles, other prices 





Tis OLSEN OFFICE DESK 


. Direct from factory to consumer 
OUR ROLL TOP DESK, No. 41 D 


Shown in cut, is made of well seasoned and kiln-dried white oak 
lumber, finished ligbt or dark with a fine polish finish, with 18 
pigeon holes, order and copy book and leather head shelves, 2 
upper and 4 lower drawers, 2 stamp and pen drawers, 2 pen-holder 
shelves, 3 compartments for large books, 2 card slats. 
a position to save you 50 per cent. 
business from one plant, 
expense in maintaining stores in many cities. 

Some styles have 4 drawers that lock automatically, with 
complete letter filing cabinet. Our desks are now in every section 
of this country, and in Europe, 


Special Combination Offer: Desk and Chair tor $2.20 
WM. O. OLSEN CO. 281N. Green st., CHICAGO 


and thereby saving the enormous 


quis sivlish and $7.00 


Made of selected quartered 
oak, with a gloss polish finish. 
Dealers would charge $9.50 to 
$11.50 for this chair. 
We ship every article 
on approval 
to be returned 
at our expense 
if not as repre- 
sented. Wepre- 
pay freight to 
all points East 
of the Missis- 
sippiandNorth 
of Tennessee, 





14 





We are in 
on desks by operating our 





Write for Catalog No. 41D 














25c Card Made. 


Ask your dealer for 
them or send 25 cents 
to us for sample pack. 








The American 
Playing Card Co., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF OUTDOOR LIFE = 


In October OUTING 
are striking —- of 
Shamrock II, and the 
story of her “designer 3 


also the story of England’s —— by attempts to win the America’s Cup. 
The October number wil ‘ll Ge leeply interest every true lover of Sport and 


Outdoor Life—men and 

women alike. 

25 cents, $3.00 a year, 
HE OUTING PUB.CO., 


239 sth Ave,,New York, 








EDITED BY CASPAR'WHITNEY eum 





Dadveraity Shoe 


colored or blac 
struction. 
indestructible. 





(Trade-Mark.) 


Heaviest re grain leather—tan 
Watertight con- 
Comfortable and nearly 
Send for pamphlet. 
J. P. TWADDELL, 
1210-1212 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 











ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


Our System of professional treatment by mail furnishes 
immediate and complete relief from the paroxysm and at the 
same time pack ms drives out the tches rited avd acquired 
diseased conditions of the blood and constitution. This Sys- 
tem cures patients right at home, once and for all, so that they 
stay cured; nor can dust, pollen, light, heat, smoke, odors, 
dampness or colds bring back a spasm. Forty-eight 
thousand patients treated during the last os years. Nader for 
‘* Legal Folder (F)”’ on Asthma and Hay Fever. No charge 
for examination. Incurable cases not accepted. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Some People 


Think it is necessary to pay ‘asc for collars in 
order to get perfect fit and goods of the best 
quality. We say you cannot buy collars that 
will give you better satisfaction than the Corliss, 
Coon goods at 2 for 25e. Collars are never 
actually worn out. The life of a collar is de- 
stroyed by the modern laundry where high 
priced goods fare no better than others. Try 
the Helmet Brand. Get them of your dealer: 
if he will not supply you send to us stating style 





and size. 

LAKEWOOD 
OPORTO 
ROB ROY 
OoTISCcO 
SAVOY 


1-AIN 
3-4 1N 
S- 8 IN 
3-8 IN 
3- 4 IN 


“SENT FREE 
Dept. I. 


Ask tor our new Fall booklet of Styles, 


SKIBO 
CELTIC 
TELKA 


Troy. N. Y¥. 


COREISS. COON G CO. 








+e vv ? ad eUee oe? +? Ad Lad ve 


7 OIL—SMELTER—MINES ; 


+ Douglas, Lacey & Co. ; 
Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange and Los Angeles, 
Cal., Stock Exchange 


66 Broadway &17 New St., NewYork ¢ 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
= AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY = 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the‘large profits o1 
legitimate mining, oil and smelter investments, subscription blanks, full 
particulars, etc., sent free to any interested on application. : 

BRANCHES—Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Hartford and New Haven, Conn.; Prescott, Ariz., Los 
S Angeles, Cal., St. John, N. B., Montreal, Toronto, and London, Eng. = 














as. as. 44. 44. rvyvy rvyvy as. as. 46. as 
¥ ¥ v eve ? ad + 


BANKERS 





Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 


Cotton Mills in the 


In Westment South for safetyand 
ae for satisfactory in- 
Securiti es terest returns, 





WILMINGTON, - N.C. Invite Correspondence 


UNITARIAN LITERATURE free on application to 
K. C. B., 79 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 








ferred Stocks of | 








1 QO PER SECTION 


(WITHOUT DOORS 
and upward, according to style and 


# finish 
buys _ a 
the ‘ ; 


Sectional Bookcase, the only kind having 
Absolutely Non-Binding and Self- 
Disappearing Doors (PATENTED) 

4 Shipped **On Approeval,”* subject to return at our 
. expense if not found in every way the most per- ) 
: fect and the handsomest sectional bookcase ever 
| offered. Ask for Catalogue No. ‘*PP—1.” 
‘ The Fred Macey Co., Ltd., 
: Grand Rapids, Mich. 
im; Makers of High-Grade Office and Library 
Furniture 
— BRANCHES — 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ( 
293-295 Broadway. 17 Federal St. 1413 Chestnut St. N. Y. Life Bldg. « 
Pan-American Exposition Exhibit, Seetion 00, Manufactures’ Building. 








Pre 





Highest award at the Pan-American 
GO LD M E DA a Exposition against ALL competition. 
rN — atti — 












VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
unique plan becomes simply an invest- 
ment. te is always worth exactly what 
you paid for it. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We carry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violinsin America. Good 
ones, $5up. Easy payments, if desired. 

Large. handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat. FREE on request. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 


257 E. Fourth Street. CINCINNATI, 0. 



















y/ 


WOOSERIEATS 
EDGER 





RAZALL SYSTEM 
ONE BOOK-COMPACT ACCOUNTS 
NO DEADWOOD — NO SURPLUS 


To the Rescue of the overworked book- 
keeper who has wasted his energy.and im- 
paired his health by working far into the 
night trying to trace accounts through the in- 
tricate maze of books used in the old system. 
$18.35 for complete outfit consisting of Ledger, Trans. 
fer Ledger, two index sets and 500 best quality leaves, 


You Do Not Know 

about the convenience of the Razall Loose Leaf 

System for Ledgers and Office Kecords until you 

have read our handsomely illustrated booklet, 
“Systematic Accounting.”” Send for Edition 'L‘ Free. 

THE H. G. RAZALL MFG. CO., 

867.869 East Water S8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Canadian Branch, 226 St, James Street, Montreal. 





OLD STYLE 
NUMEROUS BOOKS-SCAT TERED ACCOUNTS 
20%ACTIVE-80% DEADWOOD 
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<_ ss <a 
ROWS LIGhe ” UPON WHA wt 


FURNITURE T0-BUYZ ZX WY 
THIS TRADE MARK if 


is found only on furniture manufactured by Seventeen of the Leading Furniture 
Makers of Grand Rapids who have organized themselves into 


THE GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE ASSOCIATION (ncorporated) 


and have adopted this wary trade-mark (in red) as a means of identifying 
the articles bearing it as their product and as a guarantee of the 
highest standard of ex- cellence in design, construction and finish. Buy 


. furniture bearing this trademark, 
a SOLD BY V 
Semeemm RETAIL DEALERS ONLY 


There are now being made by the 
Members of this Association about 
15,000 different and original designs 
of furniture produced in their own 
factories by over 5,000 artisans of the 

™», highest skill. 


Grand Rapids Furniture 

Association (incorporated) 

GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. 








An Investment 
Paying 12 per cent. 


An Arizona Gold and Copper Stock sell- 
ing at low price—Dividends paid quarterly. 
Investment safe as a bank. Big money in 
sight. First class management. Write today 
for prospectus. 

ANDREW L. BUSH, Fiscat Agent 
Bank References Furnished. Springfield, Mass. 





$ 80 BUYS THIS DESK 
48 in. long, 30 
in. wide, 48 in. 4 


high. It hasa 
fine quarter-sawed oak g™ 




















front, closed back, front 
base mould, 18 pigeon- = 
holes, 8 file boxes, 2arm @ 
rests, dadl-bearing casters . 
and 8 complete letter —4mm 
files. This desk hasa ie 
good polish finish, and 
from a dealer w ould cost 
$28.00 to $35.00. 750 fim 
Styles and sizes. 
Write for our 
Complete aan 1g 
No. “* PP. 
The Fred. pe 
Co., Ltd., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Makers a ae 
of Office and Library Furniture. Branches : sa teres del 
New York, 293-205 Broadway ; Boston, 17 Federal St.; 
'ac 1413 Chestnut St.; Chicago, N. Y. Life Bldg. 


'GOLD MEDAL Boscni2 frsa= 












‘Buckey e Cameras 


are loaded in de with cartridge film 


No. 1 Buckeye, 3% x 344; 6 Exposure Film 

No. 2 Buckeye, 4 x 5; 6 or. 2 E xposure Film 

No. 3 Folding Buckeye, 3% x 44; 6 or 12 E xposure Film 
No. 4 Folding Buckeye, 4 s ss: 6 or 12, E _— Film 
Stereoscopic Folding Buckeye, 34% x 44% 


§ We recommend NEW AMERICAN ‘FILM 


for hand-camera work. 
CAMERAS of all kinds and a complete line of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, Catalogue free. 


E. &H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 122-124 Fifth Ave, N.Y. | 
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S&B 


* COLUMBIA 


AVON § 





Ask for 


“1847 


Rogers Bros."’ 
_# Goods @& 
3 Pans y «and you will receive > 

The Original and Genuine ROGERS BROS. ‘Silver Plate that Wears,”’ 


made under the most favorable conditions after half a century of experience, and guaranteed by the largest concern 
of its kind in the world. Artistic designs, heavy plate and fine finish are well known features of ‘‘7847 Rogers Bros.’* 
goods. Leading dealers will supply you. Do not accept ordinary ‘‘Rogers,’’ or other brands of unknown value, which 
are sometimes claimed to be ‘‘just as good.’”” Remember the brand that was used by our grandparents—‘*18 47 Rogers 
Bros.”’ and the year it was first made. Ask for ‘1847 Rogers Bros. ;’’ it is your safeguard ; that trademark cannot be 
imitated. Send forcatalogue No.6: S. INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


































This *302% Marks, § 
Adjustable Chair “ ] Y pow eee 


It has never been sold for less than $30.00, but ciliates 
because of increased and improved faeilities in process of manufacture we are 
enabled to offer this famous chair just as here illustrated for $17.00 and will 
prepay the freight to any point east of the Mississippi river. 

We guarantee the chair to be of the very best workmanship in every particular; 
best enamelled steel frame, detachable and reversible hair cushions, with tapestry 
front and sides and leatherette back, and in every way the same chair as has 
been sold the wor'd over fur $30.00. 

The Marks Chair is at once a drawing-room chair, a library chair a 
smoking and _ reclining 

chair, a lounge, a-full- -length bed, a child’s crib, an 

invalid’s retreat, and a healthy man’s luxury. 

























Over 100,000 satisfied users in 
all parts of the civilized world. 





No more appreciable or durable 
HOLIDAY GIFT could be selected 
for man or woman. “< ‘e & 











Write for Catalogue “A,” describing and illustrating other 
styles of this famous chair. 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE CHAIR CO. 
1138 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 













Adjustable 
in 50 


in 
different 
positions. 












50 Chairs 
in one. 
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COPYRiC! 
Gy THE ELecTROPOIse co. 


A HELPING HAND 





The use of the ELECTRO- 
many 


Has saved many a life. 
POISE has been the helping hand to lift 


to hopefulness, from 


sufferers from despondency 
Chronic Invalidism to perfect health and ripe old 
age. It helps Nature to defeat disease, producing 
the desired results without leaving the patient de- 
pendent upon it. By promoting healthful circulation 
and invigorating the nervous system it eliminates 
Rheumatism, prevents and cures Asthma and Hay 
Fever, and fortifies against recurrence. 

“Use an Electropoise and eat what you like,” has 
become a well-known proverb. 


RESULTS: 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


When in London the other day I received two packets from the 
United States Embassy, each containing an Electropoise ; today 
I received your kindly letter. Please allow me to thank you 
heartily ‘and gratefully for the splendid little machines. As you 
remember. I am not an entire stranger to the virtues of the Electro- 
poise, and I will take great pleasure in passing your offering to 
afflicted humanity. . 

Very sincerely yours, 
CLARA Barton, 


President Red Cross Armenian Relief Expedition. 


East CorintuH, Me., Aug. 6, 1900. 

I have been an invalid for nearly seven years, suffering from 
Rheumatism, Nervous Dyspepsia, Kidney and Liver Trouble 
Catarrh of the Stomach and Bowels, and General Prostration. I 
had five good doctors and was afterwards sent to the Maine Gen- 
eral Hospital where they said my case had become chronic and 
they could do nothing for me. While in the hospital I took a 
severe cold which resulted in another long sickness, since which 
time I had never walked a step or even stood on my feet until I 
had used the Electropoise about three months. My limbs were 
drawn up one-half and were badly swollen. At this writing I can 
walk about the house, go out of doors, get in and out of a car- 
riage alone, and assist some in household duties. I can never 
express half the gratitude I feel for what the Electropoise has 
done for me. 

Yours sincerely, 


Mrs. Dora B. WaASHBURNE. 
We direct the use of every Electropoise sold, as long as desired, 
free of cost. An Electropoise will give good results if properly 
used. Write today for our 128-page illustrated booklet, fill out the 
SYMPTOM BLANK and return to us, when we will advise 
you of the probabilities of your recovery whether you buy or not. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For full particulars write for our periodical. The Electro- 


poise Agent, mailed free. Address, 


THE ELECTROPOISE Co. 


Room 1203. 1123 Broadway. New York 















SEND mae 


10 Cents 


for a small bottle of 


CYTISE. 


just enough to prove to you that it is one 
of the most attractive and lasting perfumes 
made by Maison Violet (pronounced 
Ve-o- lay). 

Cytise has the odor cf a dainty spring 
flower and is an original and unusual 
perfume. 

The Cytise odor is made sin soaps, 
sachets, powders, and toilet water. 

It is only one, however, of a number 
of equally popular good perfumes made 
inf these various forms by this house. 

These perfumes have all been recog- 
nized in the fashion centers everywhere. 

The — made by this house are the standard of the world. 


Small vials of 5 carefully selected odors, of which you can choose 


your favorite odor, will be sent on receipt of 5oc., any one for roc. 


Cytise is put up in one and one half ounce beautifully cut glass 


bottles in decorated boxes for $1.50 each. 


fumed with Ambre Royal sent to anyone on request. 


MAISON VIOLET 


No. 29 Boulevard des Italiens, 


Frank H. Prindle & Co., Sole Agents for the United 


States, Suite “B,’” No. 8 Thomas St., New York City. 


Booklet telling all about our perfumes and a card per- 


Paris 








This Oil Won't Soil 


um, collect dust, or turn rancid. For 
ubricating, cleaning and polishing fire- 
arms and wheels, fishing rods and reels, 
locks and clocks, typewriters and sewing 
machines 


BsinOne 


is perfect. 

Fine for polishing furniture, woodwork, 
parquet floors. Prevents rust and tar- 
nish on metal surfaces and oxidization 
on brass and silver-ware. Saves labor 
of frequently polishing bath room and 
kitchen fixtures. Oilright for every 
household oiling need. At your favorite 
store. ee sample bottle 


. W. COLE CO 
240 widen Life Bldg.,New Y ork City 
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French 
through the 
Phonograph 


The only successful way to learn u language 
BY MAIL. Each of our students is furnished 
a $20.00 Edison Standard Phonograph, which 
gives him the native teacher’s pronunciation 
accurately. Students make records to show 
their progress inspeaking and mail them to the 
schools for criticism. ‘The famousI.C.8. Text- 
books simplify reading and writing a lan- 
guage and the phonograph assures 
correct pronunciation and accent. 

Courses in French, Spanish and 

German. Send for illustrated 

Language Circular. 
INTERNATIONAL 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Pox 815, Scranton, Pa. 


\ Established 1891. 


ee 
$1,500,000, 


[VOSC | 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 





and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


Challenge | 
Comparisons. | 








By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, - - = Boston, 
CI, ME: oa 








LARGEST CAMERA 
IN THE WORLD 











WAS CONSTRUCTED ESPECIALLY 
BY ORDER OF THE 


CHICAGO & 


ALTON 





RAILWAY, TO PHOTOGRAPH 
THE ALTON LIMITED. 

SEND A 20. STAMP TO GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
G. P. A. CO. & A. RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL, 
AND RECEIVE AN ILLUSTRATED PAM: 
PHLET WITH FULL ACOOUNT OF THB 
FIRST EXPOSURE MADE WITH THE EF 

TRAORDINARY MACHINE. 











Se erway 






Our business is 
to make Folks 
Comfortable 


Chairs are Essential to Comfort. 
We Understand How to Make Them. 


That shown above is our “‘ UNIVERSITY.” 

It’s a brain worker's chair, has = Lg ere back, and arms that lift up and 
turn over, forming shelves for writing, i books, etc. tog — over 
thirty other styles of RECLINING CHAIRS. (Catalo, 

And over sixty kinds of ROLLING and CARR YING CHAIRS, 
nes nD requirement in health or sickness. (cualaave B.) 

A 0 TO INVALIDS. We make a large variety of devices for 
your comfort, such as Beds, Lifts, Tables, Back Rests, Commodes, etc. 


(Catalo; a6 A. 

T LOVERS. Sargent’s Economie System of Devices 
for Brat. Workers. It embraces our unrivaled Ball Bearing Rotary 
Book Cases, Reading Stands, Dictionary and Atlas Holders, Adjustable 
Reading Desks attachable to any chair, etc. (Catalogue D.) Illustrated 
Catalogues free. Postage 2 cents each. 


GEORGE F. SARGENT CO., 291W. Fourth Ave., (next 23d St.) New York 
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Pabst beer 











( S U 
suspender. 


Moves with every bend 
of the body. Perfect 
adjustment. Trim- 
mings can not rust. 
Beware of substi- 

tutes. The name & 
‘President’ on the \ 

buckle insures the 
genuine. 

Sold everywhere, 60c., or 
by mail AJEDUART on n receipt, ¢ of Spree 


Box 262 Shirley Mass. 



















ken THE MAGAZINE OF OUTDOOR LIFE ==y 


October OUTING was 
put together especially 
for the sportsmen going 
after grouse, woodcock, 


prairie chicken, turkey or duck, and venting information as well as en- 
tertaining reading, OUTING appeals to bird ke overs, and this number does 


so particularly with a 
paper on page 

25 cents, $3.00 a year, 
THE a PuB.COo., 


239 sth Ave,,New York, 


wes EDITED BY CASPAR ‘WHITNEY 

















The only 60 day Clock 


made is the Prentiss Automatic Calendar 
Clock—which keeps perfect time and always shows 
the correct date. You OUGHT TO HAVE ONE, 
Also Frying-pan, Program and Electric Clocks. 
Send for Catalogue No. 721. 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Company, 
Dept. 72, 49 Dey St., N. ¥. City. 














rT) peg 
m= * HOWARD”: 
~ Mandolins and Guitars. * 
Sold by all pee Ghoes Deal- 
ers. Leadall the rest. Fine- 
ly Illust. Gatalo of 80 large 
pages, the finest published 
t FREE. Send 25 cts., 
and we'll send you set of 
» fine strings for any instru- 
ment and mandolin picks. 
. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
257 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0, 








Finest Knit Underwear in the world, for 
Women, Childrenand Infants. Forty-eight page 
free catalogue with 48 life Photographs is worth 
sending for. .NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 311 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Children’s Knit Night 
Drawers & specialty. 





A DOLLAR RATE BOOK FREE 


owe e.. a porn leap nell with- 
out charge to any business house that is 
interested in the subject of advertising, 
a copy of a bound volume we have re- 
cently issued entitled “Current Rates 
of Live Publications,” giving list of 
leading towns throughout U. S., popu- 
lations, principal papers, cireulations 
and publisher’s rates for advertising 
space on small and large contracts. 
Regular price of this volume is $1.—we 
will send free on request. 


FULFORD, 
PAINTER 
& TOBEY, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 
N.W. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











TAUGHT BY MAIL Most thorough cor- 
® respondence course 

ever given. Students are carried from the beginning 

to the degree of Bachelor of Law without leaving 

ees «home. Hon. Chas. A. Ray (late Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Indiana), Dean of Law Department. Send for 


our Law Catalogue No. 53. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C 


RACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence. 


We fit the student for work in 

Newspaper, Lithographing, Engraving 

and other establishments, or the Studio. The 

profession is highly — and the demand for 

practically unlimited. 

PRACTICAL Seotactenae tbe PRACTICAL methods. 
Write for further information. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 3052), Battle Creek, Mich. 
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SOUSA, 


The March King, says: 


‘«The ‘VICTOR’ Talking 
Machine is all right.” 


Ir, Ud, Soon 


A Talking Machine so perfect as 
often to be mistaken for the original 
band, orchestra or singer is what we 
claim for the ‘“VICTOR.” Consider 
for one moment what this means. If 
you believe it to be true, you should at 

once take steps to reap the personal benefit from this wonderful instru- 
ment. If you doubt it, we will take pleasure in forwarding you 
a ‘Victor’ on approval. You will find the 


VICTOR 





Talking 
Machine 


in the homesof many music lovers, 
who have previously scorned the 
talking machine on account of its 
mechanical imperfections. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


The ‘‘Victor’” and ‘‘Monarch” Gold Label Records are acknowl- 
edged by all to be the best talking machine records made. 


Manufactured by ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON, 
19 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue TaLkinc MAcuHINE Co.,, 107 Madison Street, Chicago. 

EASTERN TALKING MACHINE Co., 177 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Western E ecrric Co., 933 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. E. Conroy, 1115 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Macurire & Baucus, 44 Pine Street, New York. 

THE RuDOLPH WuRLITZER Co., Cincinnati, O. 

H. R. EIsenspranpt’s Sons, Baltimore, Md. 

NATIONAL AUTOMATIC FirE ALARM Co., New Orleans, La. 
GRINNELL Bros., Detroit, Mich. 

J. F. Scumeizer & Sons Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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S ayn ‘J Turn the 
“i hve Ni, bottle upside 











down 


It won’t hurt it. 





There’s no 


Turns Down “< 7 o 
Like Gas. . 


Sometimes you don’t want a bright 
light, because it costs so much, The 














sediment in 
Hylo saves the difference between 16 





ty Evans’ 
candle power and one candle power. Ge” . bo 
Sometimes you prefer a dim light nS 
without regard tocost. The HYLO Turns . 
Down as Easily as Gas. & > e or ou 


It costs about the same to keep The Hylo 
Lamp burning all evening in every room 
that it does to burn one ordinary lamp in 
the hall,and you never need fumble for 
the switch. 

If your dealer is up-to-date, he sells The 
Hylo. If he doesn’t, send us his name and 
we will mail descriptive matter free. 

THE PHELPS COMPANY 

25 Rowland Street, Detroit, Mich. 




















Brewed for past 115 years by C. H. Evans & Sons, Hudson, N. ¥. 








HANCELLOR (LUB (OC 





Manhattan, Martini, i - 
Gin, Whiskey, Jap, eo 
Vermouth, Brandy 


and the genuine John E. Fitzgerald 15 year old 
Rye or Bourbon whiskey, are served in Individual 
Bottles in the Dining and Buffet Cars of the 
best Railroads in the United States. 

The finest goods at any price. We offer you 


QUARTS assorted Cocktails, 
4 or 15 YEAR OLD Fitzgerald 
Rye or Bourbon Whiskey for 


prepaid to the Missouri River. Money refunded 
if not perfectly satisfactory. Plain cases. Send 
4 cents for ‘*‘The Mixer,’’ our book of valuable 
recipes. Established 1867. 


S. C. HERBST IMPORTING CO., 


Distributing Office, Chicago, 
Mail Order Dept., 359 4th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Distillery and Bonded Warehouses, Frankfort, Ky. 
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CASH FOR YOUR REAL ESTATE 


HAVE an extremely interesting, special proposition to make to 100 World’s 

Work readers who want cash for their property. If you want to sell any 

kind of real estate or business (no matter where located) send description, 
location and:cash price at once. It may be just the sort of property that I 
can turn quickly and advantageously. Send full particulars and price in first 
letter and save time. 

If you want to buy a property let me know just what you want, and it 
altogether likely I can save you some money. 








‘* Naulahka,’’ Rudyard Kipling’s American Country 
Seat, is now in My Hands for Sale. 


THs beautiful place (including 13 acres of land) is situated at Brattleboro, Vermont, three hours from Boston. It 
is complete and modern in every way (house built six years ago) and will be sold at a low price, just as it was 
left by Mr. Kipling and his family. It is an ideal summer home, and the unique advantages which it possesses 

will, I think, enable me to dispose of it very soon after this magazine is in circulation. If interested write at once for 

full particulars. Other views of this property appear in my page advertisements in the October issues of ‘‘ McClure’s ”’ 
and ‘‘ Munsey’s.”? I have various bargains in country properties. Tell me what you want and where you want it. 


W.S1. OSTRANDER, ‘htsbetpria” pan 


See illustrations and descriptions of numerous other properties in my large advertisements in the October numbers of Munsey’s 
McClure’s, Frank Leslie's, Everybody's, Harper’s, Cosmopolitan, Success, Pearson's, Current Literature, Outlook, Review of Reviews, 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's Weekly, Literary Digest, and other high-class publications. 
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$10,285 


Story Tellers’ Tournament 


. $100, $125, $150, $200, $300, $500 and 
31 Cash Pr IZeS $1,000 for Stories to be published in The 
Black Cat. 


° Tour of the World, consuming 179 Days, 
8 Other BD rIzes costing $2,100 Cash; Surrey Automobile, 


$1,300; Round-Trip to California, $350; 
Round-Trip to Cuba, $150, etc. 





Copyright, 1901, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. 


The Story-Telling Contest of The Black Cat which is now 
open presents an opportunity for Known and unknown 
Writers such as has never occurred. 


The Prizes are the most liberal, the Conditions the most 
reasonable; merit of matter, not name or fame of writer, and 
strength of Story, not length, will govern. 


No story will be considered at all unless submitted strictly in accordance 
with the conditions published in The Black Cat for September and following 
months. Of newsdealers and booksellers, 5 cents, or of us. 


“ The Shortstory Publishing Company, 136-138 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A WOMAN: OF 
YESIRE RDAY 


& 





MASTERS 
OF MEN 


a ee ee 


MORGAN ROBERTSON 


| FRANK NORRIS 

















Novels of Modern American Life 
Norris’ . . The Octopus (22% - $1.50 


A tale of the wheat growers and thelr fight agatnst the rallroad. A veritable epic of the West—of the Man against the Trust. 


Lusy’s. . . The Autocrats - 1.50 


A stirring story of politics in a Western City and how the “ bosses’ put through the fight for a street-railway franchise. 


Tomuinson’s Elder Boise ~ - 1.50 


Elder Boise is 2 young clergyman whose country parish affords an unusual collection of odd and amusing characters. 


Rosertson’s Masters of Men ~ 1.50 


The horrors of a “ hell ship” and the modern life of our naval seamen have never been so dramatically portrayed as here. 


Mason’s .. A Woman of Yesterday 1.50 


A thoughtful and strong novel of character showing the conflict of the old orthodoxy with modern and more liberal lines of thought. 


Fianprav’s. Diary of a Freshman 1.50 


Mr. Flandrau knows his Harvard well and he writes with great charm and humor of the trials and experiences of a young Westerner during his first college year. 


[DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO.| 
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DOOM CASTLE ELYN 
BIAS 


#0 CHESHIRE 
NEIL MUNRO Bs 


— IRY OF 

E * \ TLONARY 
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SARA 
BEAUMONT 
KENNEDY 
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3 PHILLPOTTS r- ee E 4 md 
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Romances of Love and Adventure 
Kennepys . Joscelyn Cheshire (+.%,;) $1.50 


A charming romance of love and adventure during Revolutionary days in the Carolinas, with some most dramatic pictures of life in the British prison-hulks. 


Puittpotrs Good Red Earth (2%) - 1.50 


This is a fine, strong story of Western England in the vein of mingled poetry and shrewd character drawing which has made the author famous. 


Ossorne’s . The Lion’s Brood ~ 1.50 


Mr. Duffield Osborne writes of Hannibal's Italian campaign, telling a most interesting love story while giving very accurately the life of those times. 


Munro's’ . Doom Castle - - 1.50 


Grim and gloomy as is the rocky castle in which Mr. Munro's exciting tale unfolds its mystery, the beautiful Lady Olivia makes the whole romance 
seem bright and sunshiny. 





ath 


Drumvonn’s A King’s Pawn (nim) - 1.50 


A dashing tale of Henry of Navarre and a faithful attendant who ride incognito into Spain and into adventures manifold. 


MacGratn’s Arms and the Woman __— 1.25 


Mr. MacGrath's German Princess is a real creation and it would be hard to find a more breathlessly interesting story than his account of her stormy 
love affair and its surprising climax. 








| DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
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THE BEST EDITIONS OF TWO GREAT AUTHORS 


THE PERSONAL ELIOT 


The works of George Eliot 


With Biographical Introductions, by Mrs. Esther Wood, which throw Much Light upon the Personality 
of the Author and the Genesis of her Books; and New Illustrations, being Photographs of People and Places 
connected with George Eliot and her Works. 

There are 72 full-page illustrations in all, from new photographs of people and 
places connected with the Eliot Novels, including two hitherto unpublished portraits. 

The most important edition of the works of this greatest of women novelists which has yet been pub- 
lished. It is complete in twelve handsome volumes, beautifully printed, tastefully bound and published at a 
price and on terms which will make it unique in the world of good books. 

Send this coupon for full particulars and sample pages of “ The Personal Edition of George Eliot's Works” to 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @ CO., 34 Union Square, New York. 





Please send me full particulars in regard to 
“THE PERSONAL ELIOT” 
DL, | a a eee ee 
Address — : ees 
City = eo at = i ie ene eA 








W. W.. 10-1’01 

















COMPLETED 


The Temple Dickens-Limited 


This edition of Dickens which delights the eye, fits the hand, 
and costs less volume than one pays for an ordinary cloth 
bound volume of the day, is now completed. 


The Sot is contained in forty volumes, each one having a silk book marker, a book plate and a registry page containing the number of 
the set. 

The Binding is of soft green lambskin delicately treated with gold leaf. The leather has been prepared by a process known only to 
Mr. Dent—with a “ feeling ’’ that is a luxury in itself. 

The Type is legible and tires the eye no more than does the little volume in the hand. 

The Size of the books is most convenient—‘‘ one-hand,”’ companionable volumes—for the couch, the pocket, the satchel, the woods or 
“on the way downtown.”’ 

The Chromatic Frontispieces are drawn with spirit, and embody all the exquisite effects of water colors. 

De Luxe Editions, moderate prices and easy terms are not usually associated. 
This is the exception. In spite of import charges added to the cost of such careful manufacture, the Temple Edition is sold at a 

very low price. ' 
For full particulars as to price, terms and numbers now available cut out this coupon and mail it to us. We will at once send you 

full information and samples of the paper, print and binding. 


Doubleday, Page @ Co., 34 Union Square, E., New York. 





Please send me full particulars in regard to 


THE TEMPLE DICKENS—Limited 








tlame—— : = 
Adaréss—_ SS 
City——__ 
‘ii To DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, E., NEW YORK 
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The Furniture 
Our Forefathers 


By Esther Singleton. 














































With critical descriptions of plates by 
Russell Sturgis. Nearly four hundred 
illustrations. Published in three editions, 
two strictly limited. A work unique in 
its field, and of great artistic interest and 
historic value. 


The work is being published in eight 
parts. Every phase and feature of THE 
FURNITURE OF OUR FOREFATHERS receives 
adequate treatment and ample illustration. 
Among the subjects treated are :—the Puritan, 
home-made things, the quaint Dutch belong- 
ings, the rich furnishings of the great Southern 
Colonial mansions, the ways of telling the 
genuine, historical associations with special 
pieces, technical details, values and marks, 
‘and all the other unwritten lore of the subject. 


W. S. M., writing in the Book Buyer, says: 
“The book deserves very high praise. 
It is written out of abundant information, with 
skill, conciseness and vivacity. Wiss Singleton 
has made a good book in a field where none 


existed before.” 














Parts I, II, III, 1V and V are now ready. 


For particulars send this coupon to DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, New. York. 








PLEASE SEND ME PARTICULARS OF 


“The Furniture of Our Forefathers.” 








ee ey 





seem eee er eese esse sess sees 






(W. W., 10-1-’or). 
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Locomobile 








A Locomobile steamed to the Summit of Pikes Peak on August 12th. 





The only Automobile to accomplish this feat. The Summit is over 





14,000 feet above sea level. 

















“a 
aS 


A Locomobile in the island of Tasmania (near Australia) 


Price list of New and Improved Locomobiles 
mailed free on application . . . ..-. 











Address your inguiry te 


THE Locomobile. COMPANY OF AMERICA 
7 East 42d Street, New York 
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The literary features alone of THe De tineaTor are worth more than the 
subscription price of One Dollar per year. Let us send you our hand- 
some booklet, containing pictures of prominent Washington women. 





The Se 


Well-Dressed ¢ CAN 
Y 














Woman iY 


will be interested to know 
what will be worn this Fall 
in the line of Autumn Coats, 
Jackets, Waists and Skirts. 

The advance fashions 
are based on the earliest 
reliable information from 
our London and Paris 
houses and our cor- 
respondents in Vienna 
and Berlin. 


© 












Mrs. Anna Lockind Peck, wife of Lieutenant-Commander Robert 
Peck, U. S. Navy, says: ‘* Z’he Delineator must be very helpful to 
any woman who has a home, and I am glad of its greater success.”” 


Send $1.00 now and get for an entire year the largest and most necessary 
woman’s magazine published. 15c. per copy. Sold everywhere. Address 
The Butterick Publishing Co., Ltd., Dept. H, 17 W. 13th St., New York. 
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; AMERICAN 


LINE 


TO THE 


The MEDITERRANEAN 
and The ORIENT 


BY THE MAGNIFICENT TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS STEAMSHIP 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA 


OF THE 


Hamburg-American Line 
Leaving New York, Jan. 22d, 1902, at 11 A. M. 


Nomore delightful and instructive outing than this WINTER 
CRUISE TO THE ORIENT could possibly be arranged. The Old 
World, with its historic ruins and its medieval romance, with 
its brilliant skies and its balmy air, is reached by the traveller 
without toil or trouble, and with every facility provided to 
enjoy these wonderful scenes in comfort and luxury. The trip 
is equally enjoyable to the seasoned tourist, the invalid, and 
the one going abroad for the first time. The splendid steam- 
ship ** Auguste Victoria”’ is one of the MODERN TWIN-SCREW 
ships of the Hamburg-American Line, and is magnificently 
fitted up and specially adapted for this service. 


ITINERARY OF THE CRUISE—New York to Funchal 
(Madeira); Gibraltar; Malaga; Algiers; Genoa; Ville- 
franche; Malta; Alexandria; Beirut; Jaffa; Constanti- 
nople; Piraeus; Nauplia; Syracuse; Catania; Messina; 
Palermo; Naples; Genon; and return to New York. A 
total distance of 18,891 miles, occupying 78 days, 
Specially attractive optional trips in Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine. Rates from #400 upward. 


Hamburg-American Line, Dept. No. 6 
35-37 Broadway 1229 Walnut St. 

New York Philadelphia 
159 Randolph St. 70 State ies 

cago 
401 California St. 

106 N. Broadway 

St. Louis SeaP 


The Fleece 


The 
soft fleecy sur- 
face of WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear is 
produced by a new scien- 
tific process. Lumping is 
prevented. Elasticity and 
equable temperature are pre- 
served under all conditions. It 
meets hygienic requirements bet- 
ter than any other fabric in any 
other under-garment no matter what 
the price. It is a/ways soft to the 
skin—a real fleece of comfort. 


WRIGHT'S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


by being reasonably priced brings the 
luxury of genuine health dressing 
within the reach ofall. Ask to see 
Wright’s Health Underwear 
at any store where undercloth- 
ing is sold. All styles and 
sizes for men and women. 
A book that gives valuable 


hints on dressing for health 
sent free on request. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR C0., 
76 Franklin St., 
New York, 
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Sice B14 es 


We make all sizes. 





Nous a Good Soft Bed 








Get the fucte, It is a fact that the 


Ezybedk:2:Mattress 


is a better mattress, a more sanitary, comfortable and 
durable mattress, than any other on the market. 
If you want to know the facts about the best 
mattress, let us send you an Ezybed on 


Thirty, Forty or Sixty Nights’ 
FREE TRIAL. 


Examine it; use it, test it, compare it with any other 
mattress made, and then decide whether you want to 
buy it or not. That’s the way to get the facts. 
Kapok is a soft, silky fibre, imported from Java. 
Our booklet, “Ezybeds of Kapok” tells about it and 
about the best mattress in the world. Send for it. 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Co., ¢,,29°*. 2:0, 


Send 50c for packing and we will send prepaid, a 
luaurious Kapok Couch Pillow, 20 inches square. 








= Etc. 


SPOR RE RESIDENCES. 





STAMPED STEEL 


CEILINGS 


ak AWARD, PARIS EXPOSITION. 
Made in the greatest variety of artistic 
patterns. Booklet, photos, etc. 
Correspondence Invited. Send diagram of the room for design 
aodestima'’ HENRY S. NORTHROP TE.CLARKE, _ TWLEE, B.D.CALDWELL, 
40 Cherry St., NEW YORK /\ GENL SUPERINTENDENT, — GENL PASSENGER AGT. : 





Railroad 












53 7 429 Broadway NY. 105 Ad St.Chi. 
aclavan 289 yor saree = 


FOR INFORMATION, RATES ETC., 
ADDRESS 


ry eichange PI. New York. 









TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


Copretcnrse (900 tae) 
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have an established reputation. They embody every good and up-to-date 
feature desirable in a sporting rifle. We don’t, however, make the quixotic 
claim that they are adapted for killing bumble bees or sinking battle ships. 
We know that you can do everything with a Winchester that you can do with 
any practical rifle made, and do ita great deal better besides. Buy a Winchester 
and use Winchester make of cartridges, if you want a reliable equipment. 
FREE—Send your name aud address on a postal card for our 164 page illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















“* A United America.” 





THE 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., arranged in the 
interests of the commercial and frater- 
nal relations of “all the Americas,” is | 
described and illustrated in “ Four-Track 
Series” No. 15, issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


1s . : . | 
This folder contains information valu- 
| 

| 











able to travelers regarding Buffalo, the 
Exposition, and the train service of the 
New York Central; also maps in colors 
of Buffalo and the Exposition grounds. 





A copy of No. 15, the ‘‘ Pan-American Exposition and 
Express "’ sent free, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 





Catalogue for a stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 
89 Stockbridge St. 
SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
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The Grand Prix, 


the highest possible award, 
was accorded to our exhibit 
at the Paris Exposition of 
1900, and was the only award 
granted to any advertising 
agency—a world’s acknowl- 
edgment of our triumphant 
endeavors .to carve out 
success for our clients by 
judicious advertising. 


LORD & THOMAS 


Newspaper, 
Magazine and Outdoor 
ADVERTISING, 


Trude Building, CHICAGO. 
Am. Tract Society Bldg., NEW YORK. 


Members of the Associated Bill 
Posters of the U. 8. and Canada, 
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is still the Best- 
OUR COCOA 48> 


CHOCOLATE:: 


Sold by Grocers Se uhere. 


sins a postal to Huyler’s, 64 Irving Place, N.Y., for free booklet. 








PLASTIGMAT {-6.8 


The Perfect 
Photo Lens 


The latest product of the optician’s skill. 
No shutter too fast for it. No day too dark. 
No detail too fine. No subject too difficult. 


Bausch 6 Lomb 
Optical Co. Es" 


are the originators and makers. It can be 
had on any make of camera. It will fit 
any camera now provided with a lens and 
will increase the pleasure and quality of 
your photography immensely. 


SPECIMENS OF PICTURES MADE WITH 
PLASTIGMAT f-6.8 MAILED FREE. 








= 


\y rat ti AIK IN say that 


DIXON’S 


Cycle 
ae Graphite 
mad Graphitoleo 


used on cycle chains, bearings or coaster brakes 
reduces friction to a minimum, Nothing will 
make your wheel run so easily. When not obtain- 
able will send sample for 10c. Don’t fail to try it. 


| For AUTOMOBILES ° ENGINES noth- 


ing compares with 





| Dixon’s Flake Lubricating Graphite 





| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. N. J. 











ff -You dont need 
Sty is forub your 
Pfdaintiest linens, 
 * tenderestlaces, 
‘4 or coarser things, 


my we removes alldirt 
. better. quickereasier. 
ie an safer than any soap 
wy “se which 1s safe to use, 
‘- besides _ 
this saving of work. | jAyre py 


worry and materials. 


Pearline 


I Kexoy okey cob Karey 
-if thisis not true 
—ywhyshave MILLIONS 


itfor many, year 
antes Gate oe 
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<< oe ae Se aS C3E> 
RADIAL 


RA +sangea DIAL 
p Thermometer 4 


A Most Appropriate 


CHRISTMAS, 
WEDDING 


eoood OR..... 


BIRTHDAY 
PRESENT, 


Can be sus-( 





HM bracket and 
m read from 
any part of 
the room. 


Hn 


Artistic in 
| design, beau- 
tiful in finish, 
accurate in 
registration. 


From deal- 
ers generally 
yor sent se- 
curely pack- 
ed by mail, 
postpaid, for 


$2.00 


Catalogue of many 
styles free by mail. 


o Taylor Brothers Company. 


Ee ROCHESTER, MppaMy: Y. 
LONDON, E.C. 
103 Hatton Garden. 


ly 


* ae vom Cirr 
85 Chambers St. 







> on ee 2. me a oi aie 2 


> 2 zz = tht = 3 8 «cnet 


pended from () 
chandelier or ‘e 


a 





| 
| 


The Tobey Stamp 


siginfies Quality, Style and Dur- 
ability—the three characteristics of 
our Hand-Made Furniture. 


Its Quality is in the lumber that 
it is made of—solid woods selected 
by an expert, who accepts only. those 
of the finest grain and perfect texture. 
There is no veneering, ot sham orna- 
mentation of any kind allowed to enter 
into the making of this furniture. 


Its Style is of the elegant, dignified 
simplicity so pleasing to the artistic 
and cultured taste. 

Its Durability is due to the quality 
of the wood and the skill of the master- 
craftsmen who build it. Only special- 
ists of long experience are employed 
in its construction and every piece 
passes close inspection in every stage 
of its formation. 


It is hand-made and hand-finished 
in every detail, it shows the exquisite 
beauty of the natural grain and it will 
last for generations. 


Send for our booklet, «Hand- 
Made Furniture.” It will interest you. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO. 
Chicago. 
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She Globe-Wernicke Co. 


Fulton & cea rl Sts., 
’ YORK. 


CINCINNATI. 


"aeons Wabash Ave., 


HICAGO. 


7 Bunhill Row. 
LONDON,E.C. 


64-66 Pearl Str. 
BOSTON. -: 





A ONETEE Fe 


10 opEWEP 


— "gham 
Mobile A 
Mont’mery y 
Selma W.S. Butler 
ARKANSAS. 


Ft. Smith Smith Furn. & Carpet Co, 
ex. 


jonesboro rger 
Little Rock Arkansas Carpet & Fut. Co. 
Pine Bluff Bradford & —— 
Texarkana 
aa. 
Los Angeles Los Angeles Furn. Cu. 
S.. Francisco Bancroft-Whitney Co. 
COLORADO. 
Colo. Spgs. Out Wee ster StarCo. Sta. Co 
ver w. Co. 


H.K r Sta. 
Pueblo S. G. Win 
commana. 


atin Bo The D. M. Read Co. 


J.M. Buri 
pega 
Wilmington M. Megary & Son 
DIST. OP COLUMBIA. 
Washington W. B. Moses & Son 
FLORIDA. 
cea Ta & W. B. Drew Co. 
Tan Tampa Book & News Ca 
GEORGIA. 
Mower-Hobart ae 
M. Rich & Bros. 
Dunbar-Williams ne 
E. J. & P. , Willingham 
McDonald Furn. Co. 
J. W. Fretwell 
ILLINOIS. 
AS Brand ao Sons 
. - im 
Saleen Furat. Ca 
a Doolittle & Co. 
Peo hipper & Block Fur. Ca. 
Seorafield as Dirksen & Sons 
INDIANA. 
Evansville Smith & Butterfield 
Fort Wayne The D. N. Foster Fur. Co) 
Enaianapolls 2} The potest Merrill Co 
7 


Waterbury 


Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Macon 


Rome 
Savannah 
Bloonrygton 
Elgin 


4 
oe 
Jolie 


arion 

Terre Haute A. Z. vos 

Ww. P. Ritterskamp & Cas» 
IOWA. 

Boo F._M. Stowell Co. 

Burlington a. Vs ae aural. Co. 

Ceda 'p’ds Geo. A. Mu 

we sai pare & Carpet Co, 





Vincennes 


Davenport — 


fos Sees L. H 
uk Du encan- raped alate lg Co, 
Bloas City yg & Nash Fur. 
Waterloo ogan Furnt. Shin Co. 
WebsterCity aan) & Allington 
KANSAS. 
ee ne Soest Book Co. 
ka Cran CO. 

Mitjiecn Office Supply Co. 

KENTUCKY. 
The Welch & reas Co 

. F. Brower 
Bennett Bros. C Co. 
J.T. Hint 





Wnt 


Danville 

Lexington 

Louisville 

aris 

LOUISIA! 

New Orleans F. F. Hansel & Bron Li 

Shreveport A.M. Kaufman & C 
MAINE, 

F. H. & J. H. Davis 

Bradford, Conant & Co. 

Oren Hooper's Sons 


Lewiston 
Portland 


pNICKE ELASTIC” Bog 


ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND — 
ON SALE AT THE ABOVE AND THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES: 


MARYLAND. 
Battimore Gugyenheimer, Weil & Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
oe Furniture Co, 
es — Co. 
G.C. Prince & ay 
mpton Charles N Fit 
anata Meekins, Packard i eee 
orcester G. E. Stim 
mciioaN, 


Ann had George W: 
ai t on Fitssimmons &Cn 
rl 


ot 
Houghton Fie ‘Mi ning Gazette ~ 
Kalamazoo Horace Prentice & 
Saginaw Henry Feige 


pap acred 


Bosto 
Fall River 
oe 
pe 





A. 


Dulat 

Micusagiia Sone re aeuieaae & Co. 

St. Paul Henry E. Wedelstaedt & Co. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Meridian G. M. Heiss & Sons. 

Vicksburg Rice & Company 
MISSOURI. 

Joplin Christman Bros. 

Kansas City F. P. ‘Burnap sta. and Pty. Cu 

St. Joseph Weigel & Sons Furniture Co. 

St.Louis Buxton & Skinner Sta. Co. 
MONTANA, 

Bat Kennedy Aho bag Co. 

Great aoe - ?. bn n & Co. 


lanes Pewee: Marehetile Co. 
NEBRASKA. 
Grand Isi’nd Looper & wart 
Lincol Hardy Furniture 
Orchard & Wilhelm Carpet Co. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
J. M. Stewart & Sons Co, 
he Dover Furniture Co. 
Geo. H. _ rack & Co. 
E. A. Stra 
Smith’s Book Store 
NEW JERSEY. 
Matthias Plum 
Lockwood Bros. & Cy, 


NEW YORK. 
pawhew Bender 


H. R. Wait 
Walter R. Miller & Co, 
Millington Lockwos 

ute 
Clate Ag 
rhs Car inter 
James H. Smith 

John Wanamak 
he Williamson Law Book Car 
A. Brown & Son 
racuse. The E. G. Wyckoff Cu. 
Utica w. c Rowley & Son 


N. en oe 
H. Taylor R: 
Stone & Barring 
ra all = Borden Fara. Cu 
Wentiays ‘ail & ‘Stockton 
N. DAKOTA. 
North Dakota Book & Sta. Co. 
North Dakota Book & Sta. To, 
Onto. 


Burdette L. Dod, 

The Burrows Bree. Co. 

Ed ae & Com 
re Cc 


Concord 
Dover 
Lancaster 


Manchester 
Nashua 


Newark 
Paterson 


Albany 
Auburn 
Bin, 


Schenect'dy 





Asheville 
Seesoue 
Rale' 

Wim" Peton 
Win 


Fargo 
Grand Frus 


Akron 
Cleveland 
Columbus 





Toledo The Hood 
Youngstown H. L. McElroy & Ca 


OK- Gs 


SES 


OKLAHOMA. 
State Capital ay iy 
Oklahoma Far. & pet Ca 
PeINISYLVAIUA. 


& Epon Furni' Ca 
rne. oh t 
Dav id W. Cotter = 


Guthrie 
Oxk'l'a City 


Altoona 
Allentown 
Harrisbarg 
Lancaster 
Phila’phia 
Phila’phia John Wanamaker 
picabare Baker Office Far. Cy 
Read Chas. L. a vet 
Wilk'sBarre John Kasche: 
ee t Chambers & | Megahao 
Rothert & Co. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence Anthony & Cowell Cin 

S. CAROLINA, 
Charleston Phoenix Furniture Ca 
Columbia TheR. L. Bryan Co. 

S. DAKOTA, 








Deadeesd: San a 
Sioux Falls Brown & Saenger 
TENNESSEE, 
Saeed B. Graham 
arris = — 
Knoxeitte 
Memphis 
Nashville 


A. D.G inoosh & Sone 
Marshall & Bruce Go) 
TEXAS. 
sapien C. A. panics 
}- Deut 
Cor, pus ‘ch’ ti John Jordt 
Dallas The Dorsey Priating cH 
he na ros. 
lison ao Carpet o> 
Gainesville Bass & Har' = a 
Clarke & con 
T. Pillot 


.W. 
an "Antonio G- A. Stowers Farn. Co., 
er Hall Paint & Fur. Co, 
Temple Book Concern 


. Swann 
R. T. Dennis & Co. 





UTAH. 
SaltLakeC’y H. Dinwoodey Furn. Cu) 
MONT, 


St. Johnsb’y C. A. Stanley 
A ererecerey 

W. L. Bilisoly & Bro, 
Everett ‘Waddey &Ca 

WASHINGTON, 
Amt & ew 
Tull &G 
WEST VIRGINEA, 
H. P. Moss 
The Home Ontfitting Co, 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaakee Clement, Williams & Co 


CANADA, 


Norfolk 
Richmond 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Parkersb’g 
Wheeling 


— 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Clarke & Stuart 
MANITOBA, 


—— = Campbell} 
John Les 


NEW SRUNSWicite. 
Manchester,Robertson & Allisop 
NOVA SCOTIA, 


Vancouver 


Brandon 
Winnipeg 


St. Joha 


Halifax Nova Scotia Furn. Co., Ltd. 

Sydney, C, B Nova Scotia Fara. Co., Ltd. 
- ONTARIO, 

Robt. Duncan & Co, 

T. Eaton Co., Ltd, 


Hamilton 
Toronto 


QUEBEC, 
Moniread §Heary Morgan @ Co 
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MORE THAN I EXPECTED 


“ Employers buy brains. The better trained the 
brain, the faster it will furnish a reason for an 
advance in salary.”’ 

The! American School of Correspondence, located 
in BOSTON, the educational centre of the country, offers 
courses by correspondence in 


Mechanical, Electrical, Steam and Textile 
ENGINEERING 


Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, 
Mechanical Drawing, 
under a staff of instructors trained in the foremost technical 
schools. An excellent opportunity for private instruction in 
Mathematics, including Trigonometry; Mechanical 
Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, etc. 
PREMIUM OFFER. 

In order to encourage students to begin studying at 
once, every student enrolling for a full engineering 
course before November rst will receive a set of In- 
struction Papers bound in half morocco, forming an 
extremely valuable technical reference library. 

Hand-book giving full information as to methods, terms, etc.» 
may be had on application. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 

Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





Framed 


to meet every 
demand of the 


practical user 





| Remington | 


Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 





327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















BAR-LOCK 
BAR-LOCK 


BAR-LOCK 
BAR-LOCK 


The only visible typewriter with double key-board. 
The only typewriter that does not sacrifice essentials to 
attain visible writing. 

The typewriter that relieves the operator most by the 
use of automatic mechanism. 

The typewriter that delivers the largest net results 
for a day’s work. 


Our catalogue explains WHY and a free trial of the machine demonstrates it. 


The Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co., 
6th Street, Lenox and Fifth Avenues, NEW YORK CITY. 





Vertical System 
of F iling— 


filing papers on edge, 
instead of flat. 

The correspondence (or 
any other papers) of each 
concern is 
FOLDER BY ITSELF. 

Papers are filed by simply 
sliding or dropping them 
into the folders. 

, The folders are placed up- 
right in the drawer, behind 
guides. | 

These index guides 
may be numbered, or 
they may be arranged 
alphabetically, or by 
States and Towns. 

Not only letters 
Jrom, but all copies of 
letters Zo, so that all 
correspondence from 
one concern is KEPT TO- 
GETHER FOR IMME- 
DIATE REFERENCE, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 31 


Send also for our SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Catalogue No. 32U. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MPG. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburg Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Toronto Montreal 
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Corporatrons 


| "Moa mated sic Hume dale | 
PF rem 
: Me ae 


Manusracturer. 
ae saa ne eB % eT RT a o~ 
: ab -@ 


Use SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITERS 


Because they possess those sterling features 
that make them the most economical to 
own. Good work all the time. 

The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y., 

U.. SSA. 











Grand Prize, 
Paris 1900... 


Highest Award 
Possible 














ST WRITING MACHINE -CO. 
320 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Study Your 
Business 


Many men can make things, but few 
can sell them. There are no secrets 
about the manufacture of most articles 
which are household words, yet they 
are practically monopolies. It is largely 
the triumph of system over disorder, of 
accuracy of information over guess 
work. The conquering general no 
longer personally leads the troops and 
the successful business man_ studies 
daily reports at his desk, so as to be 
able to intelligently direct others what 
to do. Detailed statements of every 
department of your business are ob- 
tainable in a few minutes where 


Baker-Vawter 
Business 
System s 


are used, They are the result of ex- 
amination of office work in every line 
of trade and are adaptable to any 
business, saving both time and money. 


Baker-Vawter Company’s accountants, guided 
by practical experience and common sense, 
will analyze your business, devise and install 
a simple and perfect system at a reason- 
able charge, which will save its cost many 
times. As often as required competent aud- 
itors will make examinations and _ reports. 


<a 
Please write for pamphlet, ‘Outcome of Unintelligent 
Competition "’ containing pertinent and wholesome truths. 


Baker.Vawter Co. 
142 Washington St.,Chicago 
Accountants, Auditors, 


Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers. 














Representatives in all Principal re 


— 
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If youare having any trouble with the 
finish on your floors, or are not en- 
tirely pleased with their appearance, 
it is certain you have not used 


LIQUID GRANITE 


The finest Floor Finish ever introduced 


Finished samples of wood and instructive pam- 
phlet on the care of natural wood floors sent free 
for the asking. 








You Hear! 
when you use BERRY BROS., Limited 


Wilson’s &: = Ear Dr ums Varnish Manufacturers 


The only scientific sound conductors. New York, 252 Pearl St.; Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. ; Baltimore, 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 22 E. Lombard St.; Philadelphia, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St.; 
fit in the ear. Doctors recommend Chicago, 15 and 17 Lake St.; Cincinnati, 304 Main St.; 
them. Thousands testify to their St. Louls, 112 Fourth St.; San Francisco, 12 Front St. 
perfection and to benefit derived. FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Information and book of letters from many users,free. 


Wilson Ear Drum Co., 404 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 











. 


Fan-American PAN-AMERICAN 
Exposition * * | Hf. EXPOSITION - 


AA Grand Event 











coupled with a ride over the Great 
Double Track Scenic Highway the 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD | 


Between 
NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA and 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS 





affords an experience that is a veritable 


delight. The route is tithe | 
g he route is through one of | »” ‘ «The WABASH 
the most picturesque regions of America a | \ TP hie roth aah 
A ‘ as own tracks an 
ig the shortest line to 


Low Fares | Butfalo “the Falls 
ACCOUNT PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION | | cor page ggg 


at For Descriptive Matter, Rates, 
| etc., call on nearest Ticket 


For illustrated descriptive matter, address Agent, oraddress C, 8. CRANE, 
| P.and T. A., St. Louls. 


- CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
New York, enclosing stamp. 
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If my name, 


isn’t on your lamp 





chimneys you | 
have trouble with 


them. 
MAcBETH. 


‘If you'll send your address, I’ll send you the 
Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you 
what number to get for your lamp. 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh, 











wf 
W//SAAIA) 
FOOD 
Boy 





others may claim Safety or Purity, we 
alone Substantiate it with Chemists’ 





Certificates, 
Note the blue label used by us (and fully sus- 
tained by recent U.S. Circuit Court decision) to 
distinguish our absolutely pure Agate Nickel- | 
Steel Ware from other goods containin 
either ARSENIC, LEAD or ANTIMON v. samara = ene pai 


Booklet showing facsimile of our label, etc., free to any address. 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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BRIGHTON 
Silk Garters 











The most imitations 
famous garter o* the 
for men is the Brighton 


Brighton 


Garter. It is fa- 
mous becauseit 
is comfortable. 
It is comfort- 
able because it 
is absolutely flat. 
No row a® ing aK. 
'. 25c. a pair, at a 
a r deaiers ir by mail, 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


and Brighton 
“ box. See thatthe 
# words Brighton 
Silk Garter are 
on the clasp and 
buckles as well 
(Bs on the box. 























Always 
Keep it 
on hand 


ahi 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, - - 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round or Square), 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, = - 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, ” 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Rewad 
Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving —_ Te stamp 


The only firm in the world making a specialty 
of SHAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








ROYALTY 


Expected at 


St. John, N. B. 













The 
Duke and 


and Duchess 


Cornwall 
and York. 








Halifax, N.S. 


ROYALTY 


In the Forests of 


The 


Moose | 








New Brunswick, 


Quebec and 








Nova Scotia. 


REACHED BY THE 


INTERCOLONIAL 


of Canada 


RY. 
Write for descriptive literature to 


JNO. M. LYONS, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Ag’t, E, TIFFIN, Traffic Manager, 
Moncton, N. B. Moncton, N. B. 
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A few of the 


PROMINEN1 
PERSONS 


who use and recommend 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


Mrs. (Senator) Allen, Nebraska 
Madame de Aspiroz, wife of Chilean Am- 
bassador 
Mrs. Charles G. Ayres 
(Senator) Baker, Kansas 

Bate, Tennessee 
Berry, Arkansas 
Burrows, Michigan 
Butler, North Carolina 
Caffery, Louisana 
Chandler, New Hampshire 
Clark, Wyoming 
Clay, Georgia 
Culberson, Texas 
Cullom, Illinois 

Gomion  Coseied, niece of Russian Ambas- 


ador 
Mrs. (Senator) Daniel, Virginia 
Davis, Minnesota 
Deboe, Kentucky 
Admiral George Dewey 
Mrs. (Captain) R. D. Evans 
(Senator) Fairbanks, Indiana 
ca Foster, Washington 
a Frye, Maine 
(Justice) Field 
(Senator) a. New Hampshire 
ear, lowa 
(Representative) Grosvenor 
(Senator) Hanna 
Hansbrough, North Dakota 
Harris, Kansas 
Hawley, Connecticut 
Heitfeld, Idaho 
Hoar, Massachusetts 
(Speaker) Henderson 
Thomas Hendricks, widow of late Vice- 
President 
Baroness Hengelmuller, wife of Austro-Hun- 
garian Ambassador 
Mrs. (Senator) Jones, Arkansas 
Kenney, Delaware 
Kyle, South Dakota 
“* (Senator) McComas, Maryland 
en = McCumber, North Dakota 
pf McEnery, Louisana : 
= McLaurin, South Carolina 
“ 
“« 
ae 


McMillan, Michigan 
Martin, Virginia 
Money, Mississippi 
Rob’t McKee, daughter of Ex-President 
Harrison 
(Justice) McKenna 
Matthews 
(General) Miles 
Mertvago, wife of Mexican Ambassador 
(Senator) Nelson, Minnesota 
Pettus, Alabama 
Pritchard, North Carolina 
Quarles, Wisconsin 
Rawlins, Utah 
Ross, Vermont 
(General) Ricketts 
(Senator) Scott, West Virginia 
Shoup, Idaho 
Spooner, Wisconsin 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Stewart, Nevada 
(Surgeon General) Sternberg 
Adlai E. Stevenson 
(Representative) Swanson 
(Admiral) Sampson 
Mrs. (Captain) Sigsbee 
John Sherman 


sseseeseeecegeeseese 


sseese 


Fits every 
han 
Fit for any 
han 


No matter how much you 
Pay for a soap, you cannot get 
anything purer, better, more 
convenient and economical 
than FAIRY SOAP and yet 
the price is only five cents. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Also makers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. 
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The Fashion show began here on August Fifteenth, when we exhibited practically 


— 


all the important style features of the season, in superbly made dresses and wraps. 

No such showing was ever known previously before the Fifteenth of September. 

But thousands were waiting to have official recognition given to the very radical 
style changes. Our costume chief was in Paris, and kept us closely informed on all 
that was being done in secret there. Fashion’s seal had been set abroad, and we got the 
great American style wizards to codperate with us to prepare an unusually early show. 

Thus, started a month ahead of all others, we have kept constantly advancing, so 
that the latter part of September finds us prepared with everything that America has to 
show, as well as many dresses and wraps from abroad. 

Of course the great Fall Exhibit of Foreign Costumes is still a future event, and 
promises great things for votaries of fashion. The New York daily papers will 
announce the exact date, and the event—one of such magnitude and importance as is 
unattempted elsewhere in America—is well worth a long journey to anyone interested 
in fashion. 

The scores of exquisite model dresses made by the most famous couturiers of Paris 
form such an exhibition of style as cannot be comprehended by those who have not 
witnessed our former exhibitions. 

But of still greater importance to thousands of America’s best dressed women is 
the collection of more practical dresses and tailor-made suits. 

Beginning with the lowest price which the most careful woman would wish to pay, 
every grade and sort of dress and wrap that Fashion recognizes and commends is here 
—from best makers, at fairest prices. 

Visit our store, if possible; if not, write to us. Our superb mail order facilities 


enable us to serve you with highest satisfaction, hundreds or thousands of miles away. 


JOHN WANAMAKER New York 
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ARE and precision are the char- 
acteristics of Ivory Soap manu- 

;  aheagemae Each cake is just as good 

Jas any other and all are from soap 
ere is as pure as it can be made. For these 
reasons the continued use of Ivory Soap 
gives confidenceand pleasure; confidence 
by its harmlessness, and pleasure in the 
delightful sense of cleanness it brings. 
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When Buying, Buy for Posterity. 


Nothing so dignifies a family as the elegant and valuable articles which descend 
from generation to generation, The best of its kind is always worthy — always 
respected, always valuable. 


is made for all time and will be as elegant a hundred years from now as it is today 


Ty v engraved on Send for book ‘‘ Things Beautiful,’’ which 
2 every piece. shows many elegant and exclusive Libbey designs 


The Libbey Glass Co. Dept. A, Toledo, Ohio. 
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The name 


COLGATE @ CO. 


Toilet and Shaving Soaps, Perfumes, Sachets, Toilet 
Waters, Talc and Dental Powders, 
CORRESPONDS TO 


THE STERLING Mark 


(SEAMAN) ON SILVER 














